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The Law of Self-Control 


The Good American Controls Himself 
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Those who best control themselves can 
best serve their country. 
ad 


1. I will control my tomgue, and will not allow 
it to speak mean, vulgar, or profane words. 


2. I will control my temper, and will not get 
angry when people or things displease me. 


3. I will control my thoughts, and will not al- 
low a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 
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NOTE: The above poster is the second of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters areselectcd from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute of Moral Instruction of the United States Department of Agriculture. Every child should 
able to recite this Code of Laws. ‘The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening 


exercise this month. The Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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The Spirit of American Education 


BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE—It is with much pleasure and satisfaction that 
we announce that an editorial by Professor A. V. O’ Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans each month. during 
1920. The readers of this magazine are undoubtedly familiar with the work of 
Professor O’Shea in the field of education. For many years he has been investi- 
gating educational problems and has been writing and lecturing on practical educa- 
tional topics. He is the author of a half dozen books for teachers which have heen 
extensively adopted in teachers’ reading circles and for use in teacher training 
He is also the author of a number of textbooks widely used in graded 
schools. He has made it his life work to study educational problems and then to 
work out ways and means of helping teachers to solve them practically. Professor 
O'Shea has addressed as many teachers probably as anyone else in the country. 
He has thus been brought into touch with teachers and their problems in every sec- 
tion of the country. By observation of teachers in their classrooms and discussing 
their work with them he has learned how educational matters must be presented so 
that they can he understood and practically applied. “Professor O’Shea’s editorials 
will be based on the latest work which has been done in educational psychology, 
child study and other sciences that have made contributions to teaching. He will 
aim to present such resu!ts and investigations as will be of interest and practi- 
cal value to teachers and he will show how these results bear upon the everyday 
tasks of instruction and discipline. 


classes. 


VERYWHERE, in European countries as well as at 
home, school people are asking, ‘‘Should our educa- 
tional system be reconstructed?’’ England and 
France and Italy have appointed councils or commit- 
tees to make new programs for the schools. In our 
own country an important commission has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making a critical survey of the work of 
our schools with a view to determining how we should change our 
courses of study and our methods. The World War has impressed 
upon every thoughtful person the supreme importance of education, 
and during the next few years laymen as well as teachers will give 
more attention to the aims and methods of the scnools than has ever 
been done heretofore in any country. 


The Test of Our Educational Work— 

The purpose of this editorial is to show that recent events have 
given us good reason to believe that in its main features our educa- 
tional system is sound and superior to that of any foreign country, 
and our problem is not so much to reform our courses and methods 
as to perfect the work which has already been begun. During the 
last three or four decades we have been developing here in America 
certain principles of educational theory and we have been applying 
them quite generally in our elementary schools. Teachers and states- 
men in European countries—in France, England and Italy espe- 
cially——have been watching our experiments carefully and it is sig- 
nificant that recently the view has been spreading rapidly in Europe 
that American education is better adapted to the needs of modern 
life than that of other countries. The measures being proposed now 
in European countries for the reconstruction of their educational 
systems are patterned in considerable part after American models in 
respect alike to courses of study and the organization and conduct of 
the schools. 

But there are persons among us who maintain that American 
schools are deteriorating because we are forsaking traditional views 
of the values of studies and methods of teaching and discipline. The 
performance of America in the war, however, has puta quietus upon 
some criticisms. It is generally acknowledged that there has never 
been at any time or place a more gratifying exhibition of devotion 
to principles of liberty and freedom and fair play among individuals 
and nations, with no thought of material gain, than has been given 
by America in the war. Again, there has never been an instance 
of greater national solidarity, plasticity and resourcefulness than 
our country has shown in the war. Those who put through our war 
program and the men who willingly went to the front were trained 
in our public schools and therein imbibed the spirit of fair play and 
acquired the originality, initiative and the constructive and co-opera- 
tive abilities which they maintained and which it has been the chief 
endeavor of our schools to develop. 

The Welfare of the Individual First— 


What are the distinguishing features of the American educational 
system? First to be noted is the importance which we attach to the 








earning of mere formal studies. 


needs and desires of the individual. During the last quarter of a 
century we have been constantly revising our educational programs 
and courses of study, and a great number of committees and organ. 
izations in various sections of the country have been and are now at 
work on the problem of selecting topics for study which promise to 
be of greatest value to the individual in helping him to get the mogt 
out of life. Contrasted with this American plan was the German 
plan wherein most of the individuals of the country were tavzht go 
that they would sacrifice individual weil-being for the advantage of 
the Fatherland. Before the war ninety-three per cent of the chij- 
dren of Germany were in the volkschule, or people’s school, which 
means that they were being prepared to do the hard work of the na- 
tion and to fight for it. Seven per cent of the children were being 
trained in the higher schools—higher in prestige but not in quality 
of work done—and they were destined to occupy the positions of 
power and influence and to control the wealth of the empire. 

In our own country teachers have been instructing their pupils so 
that they would appreciate the advantage of co-operation with their 
fellows but so they would not feel that they must be subjected to 
the arbitrary or autocratic will of any individual or any group of 
individuals. Our young people have had it impressed upon them 
that the welfare of our country will be best promoted by advancing 
the welfare of all our citizens. Wehavedemonstrated the fact that 
the individual can be trained to be independent and to take the in- 
itiative in making the most of life, and still in a time of need he 
can subordinate entirely his own interests to those of the group, be- 
cause he can see that national welfare is of supreme consequence in 
a crisis. 

In America we believe that the school exists for the individual, 
and if the individual makes the most of his natural abilities he will 
be of greatest service to the state; by developing his individual tal- 
ents with the least waste, he will contribute most to the welfare of 
society. But in providing for an individual’s special abilities and 
needs it is recognized that a large part of his education will be in 
common with his fellows. All individuals have certain interests, 
traits and needs in common and their education in these respects 
must be the same. The fact that one is a person means that for the 
most part he is like other persons, but in certain details he differs 
from others; so that if his education is based on the plan of helping 
him to get the most out of life, he will be trained in large part like 
his fellows but in some part he will be trained differently from the 
majority of his fellows. 


A New Definition of Culture— 

One complaint lodged against American education by foreign crit- 
ics and also by some home-grown ones charges that we are omitting 
the element of culture from our courses of study. They say that 
our curriculum is becoming increasingly commercial and material- 
istic. They base their objections upon the fact that we are giving 
increasing emphasis to subjects of present-day importance and less 
emphasis to studies merely for their supposed cultural value. Amer- 
ican teachers are saying that the study of the grammar of an ancient 
tongue, for example, does not add to one’s culture. Most Amer- 
ican teachers believe that the boys and girls who are graduating 
from our schools to-day are at heart more humane in the proper 
significance of this term than are the boys and girls who are grad- 
uating from foreign schools in which chief stress is laid upon the 


We are gaining a new conception of culture in this country. We 
believe that the individual who can get along harmoniously with his 
fellows, who can add to the sum total of human happiness and wel- 
fare, who does not irritate those with whom he associates, who plays 
the game fairly, taking no advantage of his fellows and seeing to it 
that no one takes advantage of him,—such a person meets the test 
of genuine culture. No matter what or how much a man knows, 
unless he is a friend of humanity in the concrete he is not a cultured 
individual. In any community one can find men whose brains are 
stored with learning of a sort, but who irritate those with whom 


they associate, who are selfish and arrogant; and we say they are 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Susan B. Anthony—Teacher 


Centenary of a Reformer Who Labored for Other Women Teachers, and Promoted Women’s Education 


sO you not see that so long as 
society says that a woman 
has not brains enough to be 
a lawyer, adoctor, or a min- 
ister, but has ample brains to 
be a teacher, every man of 
you who condescends to teach school tacitly 
acknowledges before all Israel and the sun 
that he hasn’t any more brains than a wom- 
an?”’ 

The speaker was a tall, plainly dressed, 
fne-looking woman of thirty-three — Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, the centenary of whose 
birth occurs February 15th of this year. The 
occasion was the New York State Teachers’ 
Convention in Rochester in 1853, and the sub- 
ject was: ‘‘Why the Teacher’s Profession is 
not as Much Respected as that of Lawyer, 
Doctor, or Minister.’’ On that occasion, 
Miss Anthony stood on her feet for half an 
hour while the minority (the men) present 
discussed her right to speak at all. She hit 
the nail on the head by her simple yet pen- 
etrating interrogation. She made educational 
history, for hers was the first woman’s voice 
ever heard in a teachers’ convention. She 
stirred other women in that epoch-making 
convention to work for better pay—she was 
the first teachers’ salary booster. And that 
convention not only recognized a woman’s 
right to speak, but also passed what is prob- 
ably the first resolution demanding equal pay 
for equal work, without reference to sex. 

Miss Anthony knew, from bitter experi- 
ence, what she was talking about. She had 
just closed a fifteen-years’ teaching career 
in New York State—in summer schools, ina 
district school (where a school trustee advised 
her that her success would depend largely on 
thinking that she knew it all), in a boarding 
school at New Rochelle, at Center Falls pub- 
lic school, at Cambridge, in a private family 




















Miss Anthony and her sister, Mary S. 
Anthony, on the porch of their Roch- 
ester home. 


at Fort Edward, in the ‘‘Female Depart- 
ment’? of Canajoharie Academy (for three 
years), and in the Rochester public schools. 
During this time she was aroused to the in- 
justice of the inequality in teachers’ salaries. 
After taking a school which a male teacher 





BY J: #& STEWART 

had been obliged to give up because of in- 
efficiency, and of which she herself made a 
thorough success, she knew how it felt to 
receive only one-fourth her predecessor’s sal- 
ary. She determined when she gave up active 

















Miss Anthony at 72 


teaching to visit every possible teachers’ con- 
vention and champion the women’s cause. 

No one was better able than Miss Anthony 
to do this. She herself had been highly, 
though somewhat rigidly, trained by private 
tutors and in good Quaker boarding schools; 
she was always an eager and aconscientious 
student; and she was fortunate in having 
parents who heartily seconded their brilliant 
daughter’s altruistic plans. For many years 
she never missed a New York State Teachers’ 
Convention. ‘‘She arraigned those assembled 
teachers for their misdemeanors as she would 
aclass of schoolboys,’’ it is recorded, ‘‘in 
perfect unconsciousness -that she was doing 
anything unusual.’’ 

Co-education became her watchword, and 
many leading men educators of the day rallied 
to her support. It is said that the Cornell 
idea and its fulfillment were an outgrowth of 
the speeches she made in 1858. Indeed it is 
not extravagant to claim that for the priv- 
ileges which they now enjoy, all American 
women teachers are chiefly indebted to Susan 
B. Anthony. Sixty years ago, she urged 


wealthy men and women to leave money for 
industrial and agricultural schools for girls 
as well as for boys; and her whole-hearted 
patriotism always kept her an ardent advo- 
cate of public schools as contrasted with 
private institutions. 


It has been remarked of Miss Anthony, 
and fittingly, that her ruling characteristic 
was courage, moral and physical. She feared 
neither scorn nor ridicule nor abuse, and 
physical discomforts and fatigue never 
daunted her. She might have risen to a high 
position and commanded a large salary as a 
teacher, or she might have lived comfortably 
at home, but instead she voluntarily cham- 
pioned an unpopular reform, a cause that 
promised as reward only a record of long, 
hard, and unpaid service. But it was not long 
before her forceful personality and eurnest 
single-minded devotion to her work brought 
her recognition. With consummate executive 
ability and a shrewdness that business men 
might well envy, she conducted publie cam- 
paigns of education to form new publie sen- 
timent and crystallize whatever sentiment 
already existed in favor of better conditions 
and greater opportunities for women. Col- 
leges and universities welcomed her to ad- 
dress their students. 

Miss Anthony, however, was not content 
with platform influence. She was essentially 
a practical reformer and not a visionary. 
When she was chosen in 1892 a member of 
the board of managers of the New York State 
Industrial School at Rochester, what was it 
she observed on her first visit to the institu- 
tion? A lamentable deficiency in the curri- 
culum of studies? Not at all. What she did 
see was that while the boys’ department was 
fitted up with all the requisite appliances of 
a steam laundry, the girls, in their own de- 
partment, were many of them bending their 
backs over washtubs and ironing boards 
throughout the week, and week after week. 
Immediately she arranged to have all the 
girls’ laundry sent over to the steam plant, 
where a few girls were able to dispose of it 
in two or three days. 

From her own modest means, Miss Anthony 
pledged $2,000 to help open to women the 
University of Rochester, which for fifty years 
had been a college for men only. To-day, 
on the campus of that institution, stands 
Anthony Hall for women students, a fine me- 
morial to this true friend of women (and to 
her sister, Mary 8. Anthony), and many aco- 
educational college, or woman’s college of a 
university, is no less a memorial to her, 

It is interesting to recall that about the 
time Miss Anthony was born Governor De- 
Witt Clinton of New York in his annual 
message said, ‘‘I cannot omit to call your at- 
tention to the Academy for Female Education 
at Waterford; this is the only attempt ever 
made in this country to promote education of 
the female sex by the patronage of govern- 
ment.’’ The Waterford Academy, established 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, was incorporated by 
the state legislature; and within a year it 
was combined with the Troy Female Semi- 
nary (also opened by Mrs. Willard). the first 


(Continued on page 72° 
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Picture Study—“Automedon with the Horses of Achilles” 


BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL, Supervisor of Education, Toledo Museum of Art 


A WORD WITH THE TEACHERS 


the Horses of Achilles,’’ Reg- 
nault’s own words in regard 
| to it, quoted from his letters, 


ae 
Nia 


Yl have been used, with the hope 
that the children might geta 
glimpse of the artist as he thought out his 
work. A study of the nude had been one 
of the requirements when he won the Prix 
de Rome, and certainly the ‘‘Automedon’’ is 
evidence of the skill he had acquired in Paris. 
He has painted the nude figure admirably 
against the towering animals, so well con- 
trasted in strength, color, mass, light and 
dark, ete. The old Greek legend was a ve- 
hicle only. The painting is good, not because 
it ‘‘tells a story’’ but because of the way it 
is executed. The story does not add to its 
value, neither does it detract from it. A 
painting stands on its own merits as a piece 
of painting. Let us help the children to see 
this more and more plainly. 

With time limited, it is necessary first to 
formulate clearly what we desire to accom- 
plish. We wish to bring into our own expe- 
rience and, through ourselves as channels, 
into the experience of the children, whatever 
is worth while and enduring, the embodiment 
of true beauty and culture. Such things 
brighten gloom, lighten burdens, and bring 
much pleasure. And truly we need greatly 
to learn how to enjoy. 

If we would really enjoy, we cannot skim 
over the surface of beautiful things. We 
must look to see not only the surface, but 
the underlying beauty, comparing and con- 
trasting line, color, mass, light and dark 
effects. 

It will repay us many times to take time 
to learn how to see, how to enjoy, how to 
give. But when giving let us respect the 
thought of the children—be receptive to what 
they have to impart, for often they teach us 
more than we can open up to them. My own 
work with thousands of children has proved 
to me that often they are able to appreciate 
much more than might be supposed. Even 
small children, I find, like to look for lines 
that are similar, for faint color notes that 
echo a big color spot, for,ways in which bal- 
ance is achieved, These are of far more in- 
terest to them than the story which may hap- 
pen to be told by a picture. It becomes to 
them a game, which they very much enjoy. 

If, as often happens, classes are made up 
partly of foreign-born children or those of 
foreign-born parentage, it will be found that 
they have brought to the new land their long 
heritage of the love of beauty, a rich gift to 
the children of America, arich gift to the 
culture which is developing in our own United 
States. Let us all strive together, each with 
his own gift, to raise the standard of taste 
toward a higher level of true beauty, how- 
ever and wherever we may. Thus we may 
hope that America will come to be, not only 
a country of priceless art treasures, but a 








country of supreme taste expressed in all 
possible ways. 


THE ARTIST 


Henri Regnault, the artist whose painting 
we study this month, was one of the masters 
of French painting during his short career 
as an artist. In 1871, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he gave his life for his country, at the 
time France was invaded by the Germans. 
When the enemy were at the very gates of 
Paris, Regnault, then far away in Tangiers 
painting the glory of color in strong sun- 
light, heard that France needed every loyal 
son to defend the capital. Although exempt 
from military service, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate and served whole-heartedly during the 
remaining months of the war. He was killed 
by one of the last bullets fired before Paris 
was forced to capitulate. 

During those twenty-eight short years he 
executed some wonderful paintings, wonder- 
ful because of the manner in which they 
were painted, for he overcame victoriously 
many of the difficulties of his art. 

His father was an artist of cultivated taste, 
a member of the French Academy, and Di- 
rector of the manufactory of Sevres, noted 





“AUTOMEDON WITH THE HORSES 
OF ACHILLES” 


The artist’s name is Henri Regnault. 
The man in this picture has come to 
get the two horses. 


They belong to Achilles, who will driv 
them into battle. 


Achilles will use both of them, for he 
will not ride on the back of a horse as our 
cavalry do, but will ride in a chariot. 


Look at the slender legs of the horses. 


Do you think they are running horses 
or that they are heavy, pulling horses ? 


Can you see the muscles of these horses, 
under their hairy coats ? 

Do you think that they want to go with 
the man ? 

The old Greek story says that they 


knew their master was to go into battle 
and that he would be killed. 


Can you blame them for wanting to stay 
in the pasture ? 

Do you see how strong these horses are ? 

Do they seem stronger than the man ? 

Does he seem afraid of them ? 


Do you think that he’will be able to take 
the horses to their master or will he have 
to go back without them ? 


Do you see how the artist has contrasted 
the man with the horses in color, strength, 
and light and dark ? 











Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaftlet may be cut out, pasted on a ecard, and 

used as a sight reading exercise or it may be copied 

on the blackboard for the same purpose. Also, pupils 

may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in 

booklets to be used in connection with the miniature 
pictures provided on page 55. 


the world over for its fine porcelains. In the 
atmosphere of art the son lived all his life. 

When a very little fellow he used to spenq 
much of his time sketching the animals jp 
the gardens, and he liked those from Africa 
best. The story is told that once when he 
was drawing a lioness and the bars of the 
cage hindered him, he asked permission tp 
go inside to finish his work. Can you jm. 
azine the fear of the people standing near 
when the little boy stepped in with the lion. 
ess and calmly went on with his drawing? 
A tiger drawn by him when he was only 
eight years of age was published, and it js 
said that at thirteen he was so skillful ag an 
illustrator that he could have earned his liy- 
ing in that way had it been necessary. 

His father insisted upon the boy’s having 
a good education, for he knew how much it 
would help him in his art. Finished with 
school, Henri began to paint in earnest, and 
when he was twenty-three he won the much 
desired Prix de Rome (Roman Prize), which 
enabled him to go to Rome to study. While 
there he did not confine himself to his studio 
and to the study of masterpieces in the gal- 
leries, for he felt that if he were to gain 
most from Rome, he must learn to see in new 
ways. He was constantly studying the life 
of the streets, the life of the ordinary, liy- 
ing, everyday people. He always was more 
interested in the look or surface of things 
(such as the effect of the bright play of sun- 
light on color), than he was in their under- 
lying meaning. In the life of the people he 
found his subjects and he portrayed them 
with ability. We are told that he was light- 
hearted and gay, often singing at the top of 
his voice to fellow workers and passers-by; 
and that he was loved as aman, and admired 
as an artist. His skill as a painter was rec- 
ognized early. Indeed, his wholeart career 
really lasted only four years. 

In Spain, where he spent some time, he 
painted General Prim, the idol of the Span- 
ish people, on his horse at the gates of Ma- 
drid, leading the revolutionary forces. Re- 
fused by the General, the painting was placed 
in the Louvre. It is called the finest eques- 
trian portrait of the nineteenth century. 

While Regnault was in Rome, he painted 
some of his best canvases. One of these, his 
‘‘Salome’’ (you will remember the Bible story 
of Salome, who danced for the head of John 
the Baptist), is considered a wonderful piece 
of pure painting. It now hangs in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York City. In Rome 
he painted also the picture here discussed, 
‘‘Automedon with the Horses of Achilles,” 
which is owned by the Boston Museum. 


THE PICTURE 
It was in January, 1868, in one of his let- 
ters to those at home, that he mentioned for 
the first time his plans for the ‘‘Automedon”’: 
‘T shall paint this winter a nude figure. | 
do not know what name or what pose I shall 
give it—I am seeking for this at this time.” 
(Continued on page 71) 
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“AUTOMEDON WITH THE HORSES OF ACHILLES” 


The original from which this picture was copied was painted by Henri Regnault, a French artist, When he was only twenty-three 
ears old. It is now owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Regnault’s career as an artist was shert, for, although exempt 
from military service, he gave his life for his country when he was twenty-eight years old, in the Franco-Prussian War. He did 
not have time to paint many pictures, but he won an unassailed place in the art of his time. Of this picture it has been said, 
“The painter’s enthusiasm for horses, his magnificent color, his facile power of drawing, are here united in an impetuous compo- 
sition.” The United States has another of Regnault’s famous paintings. It is called “Salome” and is owned by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York. Most of his paintings are to be found in the Louvre, among them being a famous equestrian 


portrait of the Spanish General Prim. 


































































































schools are being trained to 
© the point of highest efficiency, 
# and are qualifying for well- 
paid positions as soon as they 
graduate. 

The splendid superstructure of this enter- 
prise rests upon the manual training depart- 
ment, inaugurated and maintained by C. A. 














Exhibit of Ceramics 


Cunou, the eminent Swedish authority on 
sloyd. He is supervisor of manual training 
work in the elementary schools, where there 
are 1000 classes, 1895 sloyd benches per- 
fectly equipped for their purpose, and 18,653 
enrolled pupils, 48 of whom are deaf and 
dumb. 

The training begins in the A-4 grade with 
the making of sawed stationary toys, gen- 
erally birds and animals mounted on pedestals 
and painted white or in colors. In B-5, chil- 
dren make toys that move on rockers or on 
button molds as wheels. In A-5 they learn 
the art of polishing and staining, one of the 
most practical acquisitions of the course being 
ability to mix paints, water colors and stains. 
Work in this department is continued and 
perfected in the upper grades. The school 
exhibits include squares of wood, sandpapered 











4th, 5th, and 6th Grades—Toys, Stained Plaques, and Boxes 
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to a satin finish and painted and stained with 
exquisite tone combinations. , 

‘‘Box work’’ is begun in the B-6 grade. 
This is a notable advance, as previously the 
child has done all his work with single pieces 
of wood. In A-6 this work is continued in 
three types of boxes—with and without cov- 
ers and with hinged lids. A clever innova- 
tion consists in making a closed box and then 
sawing off the top, thus lessening the me- 
chanical difficulties of fitting a lid. 

The seventh grade work takes up first ele- 
mentary joining, as applied to the making of 
stools and stands, and goes on, emphasizing 
the principle of halving, to the production 
not only of many types of chairs with woven 
reed seats, but also of tables, hall racks, um- 
brella stands and similar pieces, all involv- 
ing the application of the regular mortise 
and tenon joints. In this grade also are 
made an infinite variety of wooden tools— 
garden and agricultural implements for home 
and school gardens, such as soil screens, gar- 
den and hotbed stakes, flats, plant labels 
and seed boxes. The eighth grade, applying 
in more elaborate ways the principles learned 
in the seventh grade, produces remarkably 
useful and artistic furnishings, including 
footstools and taborets in many designs. 

,All the type drawings are made in and 
issued from the supervisor’s office, but indi- 
vidual variations and modifications are en- 
couraged by the teachers. Before he uses 
a single tool, each child is obliged to prepare 
a complete working drawing, together with 
estimates of the amount of material required 
and of its cost. This fosters an all-round 
knowledge of the work. 

When local conditions permit, work in 
media is done with earth materials, under 
the general name of ceramics, and the proc- 
ess of making molds and casting plaques, 
tiles and cement articles is successfully 
learned by children in the elementary grades. 
Beautiful plaques have been decorated in 
original designs, to represent the various 
races to which the children belong—a truly 





7th and 8th Grades—Useful and Attractive Furniture 





cosmopolitan assortment. The most distine. 
tively individual are those made by Chinese, 
Japanese, and Slavic pupils. Considerable 
reed work is done in producing flower and 
wastepaper baskets, and trays, and in the 
finishing of furniture. The-children are per. 
mitted to bring broken and damaged furni- 
ture from home and to mend it in the sloyd 
room free of charge. 

Another school feature of practical char- 
acter consists in the making and repairing 
of shoes, and in making other classes of 
leather goods, such as belts, hand bags, note- 
books, pocketbooks, music holders. For both 
classes of work pupils use modern ma- 
chinery and work out the latest styles as set 
by fashion. Cobbling is done by repair 
squads under the direction of a foreman, 
who records every phase of the work, includ- 
ing name of pupil, kind and value of work, 
kind, amount, and cost of materials. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association collects shoes 
of all kinds and these are repaired and then 
sold for small sums. From this enterprise, 
the total income of the leather department 
amounts to thousands of dollars. 

















7th Grade—Footstools, Taborets, and Table 


Paper working is a factor in the manual 
arts. The most recent innovation is the 
making of notably artistic and original lan- 
terns along Anglo-Saxon lines and worked 
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Class in Basketry 


out in pictorial, geometrical and conventional 
designs. Mr. Cunou believes that eventually 
these will supersede Chinese lanterns, be- 
cause their wood-iron-and-paper construction 
gives them durability. The next Los Angeles 
exhibit will contain a thousand _ lanterns 
made in elementary schools. 

As a result of the practical training in 
fundamentals, as described above, pupils 
may easily continue with advanced training 
and become fitted to handle all classes of 
work. They learn to build bungalows and 
to install gas, electricity, and plumbing. 
They are taught practical engineering through 
asurvey of all school properties and of the 
great Los Angeles harbor, and their maps 
are on file with the Board of Education. They 
may be trained also in mining and electrical 
engineering, in typesetting and linotyping, 
in boat building and blacksmithing. They 
work successfully in school foundries, ma- 
chine shops and garages. They become ex- 
pert in gardening, in fruit growing (includ- 
ing grafting and pruning), and in all sorts 
of agricultural pursuits in a state where itis 
possible to sow seeds every day in the year. 
Now that ‘‘Back to the soil’’ is becoming 
the slogan of the world, California boys in 
particular realize that a successful rancher, 
for example, can have a more independent 
life than most indoor pursuits will yicld. 
The Los Anscles schools are teaching them 
to grasp Opportunity with both 
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they are learning what patience and persever- 
ance will accomplish when combined with a 
knowledge of how to economize time, energy, 
and materials. They are learning resource- 
fulness—since every department offers oppor- 
tunities for self-expression in ways calculat- 
ed to decrease the cost of living. They make 


| 7 The Better Way 


| He serves his country best 
| Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on ; 
| For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 
| And song but one; and law within the breast 
Is stronger than that graven on stone; 
| There is a better way. 





He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteousdeeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read; 


That is the better way. 


The Young Cobblers and Their Teacher 





| Susan Coolidge. 








practical application of their school training 
in their own homes. Last year, 7337 home 
gardens in the city were supplied with 110 
pounds of seeds. The children were permit- 


ted to take school plants for their own gar- 
dens, as well as to sell seedlings. 

But it should not be inferred that asricul- 
ture and the trades are taught to the ex- 





clusion of the purely artistic, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, drawing classes from the life 
are conducted with notable success, and in- 
dependently of artcraft work. 

For generations it was the sole aim of the 
school to train the mind. There was a tend- 
ency to overemphasize abstract knowledge 
and to foster an inclination to despise man- 
ual labor. But now the pendulum has swung 
the other way, so that the present younger 
generation is learning to recognize the dig- 
nity of labor when an active brain directs a 
skilled hand. 

It has been our experience that the more 
familiar grammar school subjects do not suf- 
fer because of the vocational work, since it 
is impressed upon the students that a liberal 
education in the fundamentals, or as far as 
they can go, increases their qualifications for 
the business positions that are open to them 
when they graduate. The specialty ranch- 
man may command thousands of dollars a 
year. Farmmechanics who superintend build- 
ing and machinery on large ranches earn a 
liberal wage, as do trained workers in the 
dairies. Landscape gardeners and nursery- 
men are in demand, and a scientific knowl- 
edge of agriculture fits a boy eventually to 
serve the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture at a high salary as an agronomist, 
asriculturist, or animal and meat inspector. 
The pupils are encouraged to consider early 
for what particular trade or 
profession they have special 





hands. 

All outdoor work in Los An- 
geles is a delight,- because there 
isno frost nor snow. Especially 
do the classes in cement work 
make a big appeal to boys who 
would rather build sidewalks and 
fence posts and make ornamen- 
tal vases than go to the moun- 
tains or the sea for a vacation. 
Cement is coming to be so im- 
portant as a building material 
that a scientific knowledge of 
its possibilities, gained by prac-: 
tical experience in school, brings 
these young contractors well- 
paid positions when they enter 
the business world. 

The boys of Los Angeles are 
hot only acquiring skill, but 





Outdoor Painting from the Life 





aptitude, from the ever-increas- 
ing list that includes, e. g., na- 
val architecture and marine en- 
gineering, civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering, archi- 
tecture, assaying, field tele- 
phony, foundry and machine 
shop work, cabinet making, and 
automobile engine designing. 
The world is calling to-day 
for boys with trained hands and 
brains, and many boys are at- 
tracted by work that yields 
tangible results through manual 
dexterity. The earlier such boys 
are put on the right track, the 
better it will be for their future 
happiness. That is what Los 
Angeles is trying to do, 
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Costume Design for Elementary Grades 


BY BONNIE E. SNOW 


SECOND ARTICLE 


HE young 

children in 
the first and sec- 
ond grades are 
content, for a 
while, with the 
‘‘bisymmetric’’ 
doll, which they 
themselves can 
cut from paper. 
This they can 
dress in the sim- 
plest of bisym- 
metric costumes, 
cut largely from 
dictation, and per- 
mitting the ex- 
pression of orig- 
inality only in 
the choice of trim- 








Bonnie E. Snow 


Miss Snow made a national repu- 
tation as an Art Supervisorin the 
schools of Minneapolis, where she 
taught for eight years. After- 
ward, for twelve years, she was 
engaged in editorial work. Re- 
cently her art work has been 
done in collaboration with Mr. 
Hugo B. Froehlich, Director of 
Manual Arts, Newark, N. J. 

Her most important publica 
tions are the “Industrial Art 











Textbooks” and “Tho Theory ; = 
and Practice of Color.” Miss mings. (See pre 
Snow lectures on art subjects, " Pa 
and at her studio home high in ceding article, 
the Orange Mountains of New ‘“Costume Design 
Jersey she devotes much time to iia 
illustrating and writing. fo r Elementary 
Grades’’ in the 


last Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.) Color 
schemes for these simple costumes are limited 
to the use of primary and binary colors, with 
one, two or three neutral tones. (The neu- 
tral tones are black, white and gray.) 

As the children grow in power, the bisym- 
metric doll, its feet in an impossible position, 
its arms and hands stiffly extended, ceases to 
satisfy. In the third grade, therefore, a more 
interesting figure is necessary. The difficulty 
of drawing the human figure in correct pro- 
portions is too great for pupils below the 
high school. We must therefore resort to 
tracings of a well-drawn figure. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of these figures may be sup- 
plied to the children. 

Fig. 1 shows two drawings which are 
large enough to be traced and mimeographed 
on light oak tag or heavy manila paper. The 
girl doll may be taken as a model for third 
grade exercises in costume design, and the 
boy doll for exercises in the fourth grade. 
The children are to cut out these dolls from 
the mimeographed outlines. Each child may 
make several tracings of his doll, so that 
more than one may be dressed, but the orig- 
inal figure will be the only one possessing 
features, 

Fig. 2 shows how to proceed in planning a 
dress for the girl doll. A sheet of colored 
paper is placed behind the cut-out figure, and 
a pencil outline is made, beginning a little 
below the knees and tracing on both sides of 
the figure up to the neck. This tracing 
should then be cutout. A v-shaped opening 
is then cut in the neck. When it is pasted 
on the doll it will look like Fig. 3. The 
shape for the doll’s hair may be traced on 
thin white paper placed over the model. 
The thin white paper pattern thus obtained 
may be used in cutting ‘‘hair’’ from black, 
brown or gray-yellow paper. Stockings, 


shoes and hair ribbon may be cut in the same 
way. (See Figs. 4, 5 and 6.) Such trim- 
mings as are desired may be freely cut from 
the selected colors, or they may be drawn 
first and cut out afterward. (Fig. 7.) 

When these exercises are given in connec- 
tion with graded instruction in a theory of 
color, the costumes in the third grade are to 
be developed in tints of the six leading col- 
ors—yellow, red, blue, green, orange and 
violet. Any one of these colors may be used 
with black, white or gray. No two color: 
are to be used at this time in the same cos- 
tume, but twoor more tints of the same color 
may be combined. By thus limiting the 
choice of color, and by permitting at all 
times the use of any neutral tone or tones, 
with different tints of one color, a great va- 
riety of harmonious combinations will surely 
be obtained. 

Fig. 8 shows one of these charming little 
costumes developed in tints of blue, with ad- 
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ditions of black, white and gray. The dress 
itself is a tint of blue; the collar, cuffs and 
belt are lighter blue. The hair ribbon and 
tie are black, the stockings white, and the 
slippers gray with blue bows. The shape for 
the hair was cut from a rather light brown 
paper, which could easily pass for a neutral, 
although it was not strictly a neutral gray, 
The costume for the boy doll as here de. 
veloped was planned for arainy day. Mimeo. 
graphed copies may be made from the dray- 
ing given in Fig. 1, each pupil making sey. 
eral dolls by tracing around the cut-out pat- 
tern. Colored papers for the different parts 
of the costume should then be selected. [n 
the costume illustrated in Fig. 10 black 
paper was used for hat and boots, and dark 
red paper for the coat. This is in conformity 
with the graded study of color which pro- 
vides for the teaching of the shades of the 
six leading colors in fourth grades. Dark 
blue, dark green, dark orange (brown), dark 
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violet and dark yellow are all suitable tones 
for boys’ clothes, and when we add to this 
the neutral tones, black, white and the dark 
and light values of neutral gray, we shall 
have as large a variety in the costumes for 
our boy .doll as we enjoyed in planning the 
girl doll costumes in tints. 

Fig. 9 shows the shape of the hat, cut 
from black paper. The white line shows the 
opening cut so that the head of the doll may 
be slipped through. Fig. 10 shows the shape 
of the coat, traced on dark red paper, placed 
under the pattern of the doll. This tracing 





is done with a pen- 
cil, and the shape is 
then cut out, in the 
manner _ illustrated 
in Figs. 2 and 8. 
Fig. 11 shows the 
boots traced to fit 
the feet and legs of 
the doll. Fig. 12 
shows the parts of 
the costume pasted 
in place on the doll. 
Figs. 138 and 14 
show other costumes 
' designed bychildren 
' in the third and 
fourth grades. All 
the work is done 
with colored papers, 
even to the cutting cf shapes for bands 
of trimming, buttons, buckles, and every 
other accessory of these simple but inter- 
esting costumes. Such work is not only 
highly interesting to children of these grades, 
but it is at the same time thoroughly educa- 
tional. By this means ideas of simplicity 
and appropriateness of costume are devel- 
oped, together with a knowledge of the right 
color combinations. The value of relating 
these lessons to a definite system of color in- 
struction can hardly be overestimated. 


CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS AND PROJECTS 


NOTE: The following outline of a series of topics 
related to Costume Design in Grades One to Four may 
be helpful to teachers who are desirous of placing this 
important branch of practical art on a pedagogical 
basis. 


First Grade— 
Why do we wear clothes? What kind of 
clothes do we wear in summer? In winter? 
From what materials are clothes made? The 
teacher should discuss with the children the 
elementary materials, such as cotton, wool, 
and silk. Children should be taught to rec- 
ognize and name_ these textiles through 
handling them. Teach the care of clothing 
atschooland at home. (Hanging up of coats 
and wraps, washing rubbers, cleaning shoes, 
etc.) Give elementary discussion of wash- 
ing and ironing of clothing. 
Second Grade— 

1. Relate the discussion of clothing to Na- 
ture Study. Discuss again three kinds of 
clothing—made from cotton, wool, and silk. 
Show cotton boll and explain processes of the 
cotton gin. Explain how fibers are carded 
and spun and woven into cloth. Discuss the 
many uses of cotton cloth—for sheets, tow- 
els, pillowcases, underclothing, stockings, 
dresses, etc. Discuss the source of wool. It 
comes from sheep. Where are sheep raised ? 
Who has seen a sheep? Explain the process 
of sheep shearing. Wool must be washed, 
carded, and spun into yarns. Uses of wool 
in knitting socks, sweaters, caps and hoods, 
ete. Woven wool makes cloth for coats and 
suits, for warm blankets, and for underwear. 
Describe the source of silk. It comes from 
the cocoon of the silkworm. Where found? 
(Show charts and other illustrative material. ) 
What do we make from silk? Ribbons, silk 

resses, neckties, parasols, stockings, gloves, 
ete. 

2. Teach the care and hygiene of clothing. 
Cotton clothes must be washed and ironed. 
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Woolen clothes must be aired and pressed. 
Silk clothes and articles made of silk must 
be washed with extra care, or dry cleaned. 
All of our clothing must be mended and kept 
in repair. 
Third Grade— 

1. Discuss the covering of 
and head. We wear shoes, 


leather, sometimes of cloth. 


feet, hands, 
generally of 
We wear rub- 


bers, rubber boots, and overshoes. We wear 
stockings of cotton, wool, or silk. We wear 
slippers of wool, felt, leather, etc. Discuss 


reasons for these various forms of foot cov- 

ering. We wear gloves of leather, wool, 

silk, ete. Discuss sources of leather—from 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Feeding Our Winter Birds 


reiT is especially pleasant for 
those of us who live in the 
northern part of the United 
States to see birds about us in 
the winter, and it is fortunate 
that some of these feathered 
friends, hardy enough to withstand the se- 
vere cold, remain with us the year around, 
and that others make us winter visits. 

Of the permanent residents the most com- 
mon are the Bob White, the Ruifed Grouse, 
many kinds of Hawks, the Downy and Hairy 
Woodpeckers, Chickadees, BlueJays and Spar- 
rows. Among the regular winter visitants, 
or birds that arrive from farther north in the 
fall and spend the winter with us, going 
back to their other homes in the spring, are 
the Junco, Horned Lark, Tree Sparrow, King- 
let and Winter Wren. 

The irregular winter visitants are absent 
in some winters and abundant in others. 
Their wanderings are usually regulated by 
their food supply. An unusually deep snow 
in the far north or the failure of certain seed 
crops will drive them southward into our 
northern and middle states. Among the 
birds of this class are the Redpoll Linnet, 
Pine Grosbeak, Snowflake, and American 
Crossbill. 

Comparatively few persons fully realize the 
usefulness of winter birds, or better protec- 
tion would be granted to them. The benefit 
conferred by our winter residents in devour- 
ing the eggs and larve of injurious insects 
is little appreciated but is worthy of much 
consideration. It is asserted on good au- 
thority that one pair of Blue Jays will destroy 
a million insect eggs in one winter. This 
bird also tears grubs and chrysalids from 
their hiding places and destroys them. 

Weall know of the excellent work done in 
our forests and orchards by the Woodpeckers 
during the winter, and I hope we all realize 
that many of the trees we like to have about 
our homes would be denied us but for the 
efficient work of these birds. About seventy 
per cent of their food consists of tree borers, 
gipsy moth pupez, and bark beetles. 

The alert and cheerful Bob White devours 
an amazing quantity of harmful insects and 
weed seeds. Think of the workdone by a 
family of Bob Whites during the growing 
season! Should we not help them to stand 
the long cold winter by liberally feeding 
them, in payment for their great service 
to us? 

During the winter many of us occasionally 
scatter crumbs in our back yards for the 
birds, thereby attracting mostly the much 
maligned, though useful, English Sparrow, 
but the one who scatters crumbs and seeds 
regularly, and who keeps lumps of suet hang- 
ing from the trees, will often be rewarded 
by seeing in his yard Chickadees, Juncos, Tree 
Sparrows, Nuthatches, and even Winter 
Wrens. 

In a school situated near a large natural 
park in Minneapolis, a teacher who was 





BY JEAN L. GOWDY 


much interested in birds collected a few of 


the best bird books and placed them ona 
table in the corner of her room. She invited 
the children to add to the number, and to 
bring bird pictures to adorn the walls, saying, 
*‘This winter we will make a study of birds. ’’ 
The results were astonishing. ButI will let 











Audubon Bird Shelter 


the children explain their progress through 
the pages of the ‘‘Owaissa,’’ the magazine 
published by them, and from which the fol- 
lowing extracts were taken two years later: 


THE LOGAN BIRD CLUB 


The Logan Junior Audubon Society was organized 
early in 1918. The class adopted the constitution of 
the National Audubon Society and drew up a series 
of by-laws. 














Tepee Bird Shelter 


The aims of the society are chiefly to awaken inter. 
est and sentiment in favor of birds by means of go. 
ciety meetings, library of bird literature, lectures 
bird charts, bird calendars, the observance of Bird 
Day in the school, outings for bird study, bird pro. 
tection, and winter feeding of birds. 

che iollowing constitution, based on that of the Na. 
tional Audubon Society, was adopted. 


ARTICLE I 


This organization shall be known as the ‘‘ Logan 
Junior Audubon Society. ’’ 


ARTICLE II 


“he object of its members shall be to learn al] they 
+o Cage alggut the wild birds, and try to save any from 
being wantonly killed. 


ARTICLE III 


The officers shall consist of a president, secretary, 
and treasurer. 


ARTICLE IV 


The annual fees of the class shall consist of ten 
cents for each member, and the money shall be sent 
to the National Association of Audubon Societies 
in exchange for Educational Leaflets and Audubon 
Buttons. 


ARTICLE V 


The Junior Audubon Society shall have at least one 
meeting every month. 


The Logan Bird Club has several standing commit- 
tees on which members serve for a year. ‘These com- 
mittees are as follows: 

1. Committee on feeding birds in winter. 

2. Committee on bird houses and shelter boxes, 

38. Committee on protection of birds. 

a Committee on protective legislation for game 
birds. 

5. Committee on bird library for the school. 

6. Committee on outings. 

7. Committee on programs, 

We have had lectures and discussions on the benefit 
and harm from birds; reading of the game laws and 
their explanation; definite study of our local birds, 
their habits, haunts, food, ete. We have had per- 
sonal experiences with birds told by members of the 
club and others; and heard recitations of poems and 
readings of prose selections about birds. 

Debates have been a prominent and very interest- 
ing feature of our programs. ‘The questions discussed 
were: 

1. Should the Feather Trade Be Abolished? 

2. Are Cats or Birds More Beneficial to Man? 

8. Is Downy Woodpecker the Most Useful Bird 
Citizen? 

On Saturdays, when the weather permits, we hike 
into the country along highways and river beds for 
the purpose of studying birds in their native haunts. 
We do not try to study any particular bird, because 
all birds are shy and rather rare, but we watch for 
them as we meet them incidentally. Sometimes we 
just go for seed collecting or study of birds’ nests. 

During the past summer the daily newspapers of 
this city and St. Paul gave notice of a contest for the 
collection of seeds for winter feeding of birds. This 
contest was given under the regulations of the St. 
Anthony Park Bird Club. 

Children in the grammar schools of the state were 
eligible. Only melon and sunflower seeds were to be 
collected. 

Directly at the opening of the schools in September 
the Logan Bird Club began active work in seed col- 
lections. When the contest closed, October 15th, ten 
pupils had collected more than thirty pounds of seeds, 
the club winning three prizes. 

More than twenty pounds of other seeds were col- 
lected by members of the club, on our autumn hikes. 
These seeds included wild grass seeds, ragweed, plan- 
tain, mullein, hemp, wild rice, buckwheat, cultivated 
grains, rose hips, barberry, sumac, mountain ash ber- 
ries and nuts. All seeds collected will be used in the 
winter feeding of birds at the Logan Feeding Station 
at North Commons, which was placed there by the 
Park Board at our request. 

The ‘‘home’’ branch of the ‘‘Winter Feeding of 
Birds’’ maintained by the members of the Logan Bird 
Club, is well taken care of, since every one of the 
hundred and more boys and girls is the happy owner 
of a shelter box—all of exactly the same pattern. 

The feeding about the house is simple enough. How- 
ever, some study will be necessary to learn just where 
to place the box with the food so that the birds will 
get it naturally. Some birds prefer to feed near the 
ground, while others relish their food when placed at 
a higher elevation. In every case the feeding shelves 
are placed out of reach of the ever-stealthy cats. 
Shall we starve the hungry English sparrow? No: 
But he must not try to take more than his share, 
there will be trouble for him. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health—IV 


BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M.D., PhM, AND FLORENCE KEITH-HYDE, B.A. 


Fresh Air 


(7 and in fresh air! 


| cells’’ for oxygen. 





wonderfully aided. 


Perhaps if we make the remarkable story 
of the blood’s connection with the air we 
breathe so simple and real that the Primary 
child can understand it, we may arouse a 
sense of sympathy and championship for 


faithful, clever, but much overworked cell- 
lives. Seeds planted now in eager, creative 
little minds would probably grow in later life 
into ideas for simple, healthful living. Asa 
natural result, sleeping’ porches, open-win- 
dow schoolrooms, and summer camps might 
be made possible for the many, and other ar- 
rangements, now undreamed of, might event- 
ually secure to all children their birthright 
of sunshine and fresh air. 

If blood is made rich in food materials 
(as emphasized in our October article), and if 
it is pretected from disease germs by habits 
of cleanliness in person and in surroundings 


OW children revel in sunshine 
Thus un- 
| consciously they answer the 
/} call of their busy ‘‘workmen 
If condi- 
tions of play, study, and sleep 
could keep children constantly breathing air 
made fresh by an abundant supply of this 
life-giving oxygen, the effort to-day to build 
disease resistance into their physical struc- 
tures by making cells germ-proof would be 










Z 
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The Air Was Full of Bubbles From the Fairy’s Silver Pipe. 


(we discussed care of the teeth in November, 
and other habits of cleanliness, both physical 
and mental, in January), we have only to 
add red blood corpuscles full of oxygen to 
provide all of the building materials the body 
needs for perfect health. 

While the obligation of supplying right 
food has to be left mainly to the home, the 
supply of oxygen during school hours comes 
under the control of the school department, 





V (G/] Ln 


and sometimes it is in the hands of the 
teacher herself. 

In spite of the best system of ventilation, 
children at times get restless. When this is 
not a sign of cell-hunger for exercise, re- 
quired to use up a store of excess energy, it 
may be a ‘‘telephone eall’’ from the cells for 
more oxygen. In any case, a happy relief 
will come to all from various breathing de- 
vices, carried out in the spirit of a game, as 
described in the following :— 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERCOMING 
RESTLESSNESS 


Children generally will respond to the 
suggestion of a race to increase their chest 
expansion, especially if the teacher joins the 
contest. Whoever wins, she herself will be 
no loser. Parents might be induced to enter 
into a home contest with their own children. 
The school could start no finer health move- 
ment than this. 

With air as much freshened as possible, 
start the contest. First, all should take a 
few slow, deep breaths, resting between 
them. Then, at a signal, every one takes a 
quick deep breath and lets it out slowly with 
an ‘‘s’’ sound, to see who can continue long- 
est to make the sound. After a rest, they 
try again. Three times is enough at first. 
A record kept of the winners will add inter- 
est. And by measuring each child’s chest 
when expanded and again when not expanded, 
a record could be made of the inches 
of expansion each child already has. 
This will be the basis for measuring 
an increase from month to month. 

As lungs are used more and 


Pa 
y) y] more, the air sacs which have 

la jf not been well inflated will come 

me g WY) f /) into play, and like an inflating 


- AS, balloon the lungs will need more 
le and more room. Naturally, to 
y obtain this room, they will push 
the ribs and the 
aes \ breastbone outward, 
ia. thus enlarging the 
chest cavity itself. 
While the lung ex- 
pansion can grow less 
eed with disuse, a gain in 
the size of the bone 
structure of the chest 
is never lost. The younger a person is, 
the easier it will be, of course, to press 
out these bones; but even adults can do 
much that is well worth while. 

A second contest consists in walking 
briskly forward a few steps after taking a 
quick deep breath, then returning to place, 
facing front, and letting the breath again 
escape slowly with an ‘‘s’’ sound. At first 
some will have no breath left, even though 
they thought they were holding it. This adds 
interest. Three times is enough for this ex- 
ercise also, at first, and a slight rest should 
follow every exercise. 

Another day a change could be made by 
playing ‘‘Pease Porridge Hot’’ in pairs to 


stir up the circulation. Or, sitting sideways 
in their seats, the children could clasp hands 
by twos and rock each other back and forth 
as far as possible, slowly, singing ‘‘See-Saw, 
Marjorie Daw.’’ 

After some one of these exercises the chil- 
dren’s quickened heart action will lend itself 
to the following talk :— 


A Real Live Pump 


Let’s rest a while. (The teacher puts her 
hand on her heart.) Icanfcel my heart beat, 
Can you feel yours? That’s right, Henry, 
put your hand just above the ‘‘food-kitchen” 





Barbie Found Herself in a Bubble Beside the Oxygen 
Fairy 


and a little to the left. How many can feel 
their hearts go thump, thump, thump? Did 
you ever put your ear close to Mother’s heart 
and hear it beat? Do you want to listcn to 
mine, Sarah? Now shall I listen to yours? 

They keep going all the time, don’t they, 
whether we listen or not? Do you suppose 
they rest when we go to sleep? No, they rest 
after every thump. Whoknows what we call 
each of those little sounds? Yes, George, a 
“beat.’? Your heart rests about half the time, 
—about half a second after every beat, except 
when we run or get excited. 

What do you suppose your heart is doing 
when it beats? Here is a rubber ball witha 
hole in it (or use aninkdropper). If I put it 
into this water and squeeze it together tight 
like this, and then suddenly let go, what do 
you suppose is happening? Now watch me 
squeeze it a second time. Why, water is com- 
ing out. How do you suppose it got in? Yes, 
of course, the ball sucked it in when ] let go. 

How many of you have pumped water with 
apump? This rubber ball pushes the water 
out something like a pump, doesn’t it? Well, 
your heart is a kind of pump. Every time you 
feel it beat, the heart has sucked in a heart- 
ful of red blood and then pushed it out again 
so hard that it can flow swiftly all over the 
body to feed the hungry cells. So your heart 
is a real live pump, isn’t it? 

Before telling the story given below, it 
would be well to let the children press their 
hands on their chests, and again against their 
ribs while they breathe deeply, to feel the 
lungsexpand. Perhaps some one will know 
the word ‘‘lungs’’ already. We do not use 
the usual names for arteries and veins at first 


because a confusion in terms may interfere 


with creating an impression of the simplicity 
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of the blood’s circuit; but this can be left to 
the discretion of the teacher. The aim is not 
so much to impart information as to arouse a 
sense of happy acquaintance with the won- 
derful inside life that needs the child’s hearty 
co-operation, if he is to enjoy sound health. 


Barbie’s Trip with the Oxygen Fairy 


BARBIE’S real name was Barbara. But she 
liked her nickname, even though some peo- 
ple thought it was Bobbie. But we won’t 
make that mistake, will we? 

One day Barbie was reading, out on the 
shady porch. 
It was verv 
hot, even 
there, and the 
page seemed 
to grow dim. 
Barbie yawn 
ed and shut 
her eyes. Sud- 
denly a noise 
made her look 
up. A beauti- 
ful fairy, 
dressed in all 
the colors of 
the rainbow, 
was. blowing 
bubbles from 
a silver pipe 
that whistled 
musically. The air seemed full of bubbles, 
but still they came pouring out. 

The beautiful fairy glanced down at Barbie 
and smiled. She knew what Barbie wanted 
toask. ‘‘lam areal fairy,’’ she said, waving 
her silver pipe and sending the last bubble 
spinning away. ‘‘I make oxygen for Mother 
Nature and all her children. So I make it for 
you too.”’ 

‘Oh,’’ gasped Barbie. Then, with an ef- 
fort, “Thank you. But I didn’t know I owned 
any kind of oxen.’’ 

The beautiful fairy laughed merrily as she 
flew over and sat down beside Barbie. ‘‘I 
make bubbles of gas called ox-y-gen,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘Nobody could live without oxygen 
to breathe. Animals have to have it, too, and 
plants. So you see I am a very useful fairy, 
and very real indeed.”’ 

‘“‘T always wanted to see a real fairy,’’ said 
Barbie with a happy sigh. 

‘You are avery polite little girland I would 
like to take you with me to see how my oxy- 
gen helps people.”’ 

“T’ll ask Mother,’’ said Barbie rising. She 
was not sure she really wanted to go witha 
stranger, even if it was a beautiful fairy. 
But the rainbow creature touched her with 
the silver pipe and instantly Barbie found 
herself floating lightly in the air looking 
down on her own self asleep on the porch. 
“‘Why, I’m dreaming,’’ she cried. 

The fairy smiled. ‘‘I can talk to people 
only in their dreams,’’ she said. ‘‘But I am 
real justthesame. Willyou takeatripnow?”’ 
_ “Oh yes,”’ cried Barbie, and found herself 
instantly inside a bubble, together with the 
fairy, who held her tightly by the arm. 

Away they floated straight toward a porch 
where a baby lay sleeping. Somehow Barbie 
felt no fear. She never did when she knew 
she was dreaming. ‘‘How big the baby is 





The Little Cell Home-Workshops 


(They might look something like this if the 

cells lived only on two sides of the tiny 

blood-tubes; but really, the cells are all 

around the tubes, as thick as little kernels 
of corn on a corn cob.) 


growing. Why, see! She looks like a giant’s 
baby now.”’ ; 








A Stream of Red Ferry-Bowls Fufl of Op geen Binbbles 





*‘It is because we are growing very, very 
tiny,’’ answered the fairy, enjoying Barbie’s 
surprise. ‘‘We are so small that no one can 
see us,—smaller than the point of a pin even.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ eried Barbie, ‘‘I didn’t know any- 
thing alive could be as small as that.”’ 

“Yes, indeed. Every little workman-cell 
in your body sleeping on the porch is much 
smaller than you are now. You’ll see, when 
we visit some of the baby’s workmen and see 
their tiny ‘home-workshops,’ where they are 
building and repairing and keeping baby 
warm all day and all night.’’ 

‘‘How can we get in?’’ asked Barbie, look- 
ing a little anxiously at the baby, and won- 
dering if it would wake upand cry. ‘‘Oh, see! 
The baby’s nose looks like two great caves. 
Why, we’re going right in.’’ 

‘“‘The baby is breathing us in with hundreds 
of other bubbles.’’ 

‘‘What do they all push and crowd so for? 
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Baby’s Balloon Trees 


(The balloons are so close together that you can't see the 
branches: the little round thing under the leit tree is baby’s 
heart.) 


Oh dear, we’ll burst! Can’t you make them 
stop?’”’ 

‘‘They can’t hurt us, dear. And we have 
to hurry, because the lungs are waiting for 
us. Now just be happy and everything will 

be all right.”’ 

‘‘What is that forest of 
things all along the sides 
of the cave?”’’ 

= ‘*Hairs, to keep dust and 
disease germs out of 
baby’s lungs.”’ 

‘“‘Are we going down 
one of those entryways?”’ 
asked Barbie, after they 
had darted around a curve 
and down a passageway 
into an opening and then 
down another passageway. 
Straight ahead were two 
openings. 

Before the Fairy could 
answer, they were whirled 
into the right-hand open- 
ing, down an entryway, 
around corners, past open- 
ings that became smaller 
and smaller, into smaller 
and smaller entryways, 
until they found them- 
selves in a tiny room full 
of bubbles that pushed close to the wall and 
slowly disappeared through tiny holes. 

‘“‘How do they squeeze through?’’ asked 
Barbie. ‘‘And where do they go?’’ But 
again, before the fairy could answer, the 
sides of the room came together and they 
were forced back the way they came. A 
strong breath carried them scurrying around 
corners and through openings again until 
they found themselves in the open air once 
more, 

“‘Oh,’’ gasped Barbie, ‘‘that is 
more fun than coasting down hill. 
Can we go again?”’ 

The fairy only smiled as they 
slowly settled down near the baby’s 
nose again and were drawn in by 
her next breath. This time Barbie 
could see more plainly in every 
direction as they sped _ along. 
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(As they would look if 
all the little branches 
and balloons were gone.) 
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Some Little Twigs with 
Balloons on the Ends 
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“The little passageways keep branching 
every way just like a tree,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
they get smaller the way the tree does at the 
ends. The cunning little rooms are the 
leaves on the twigs, aren’t they?’’ 

‘*‘A very good idea,’’ laughed the fairy, as 
they shot swiftly into another little room. 

‘‘Did you see how the room stretched out 
bigger when we blew in?’’ asked Barbie. 

‘*Did you ever blow into a balloon?’”’ asked 
the fairy. 

‘‘Oh, I see!’’ cried Barbie with delight. 
*‘We are blowing up the baby’s little balloons. 
Then the baby’s lungs must be two balloon- 
trees upside down.”’ 


**Exactly right,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘You are 


a very pleasant traveling companion. You 
see so much and are so happy.”’ 
‘“‘Thank you,’’ answered Barbie. ‘‘You 


are very kind to bring me.”’ 

‘‘Now we shall see where the other bubbles 
went when they squeezed through’’—-and the 
bubble they were in began pushing its way 
through a tiny hole. On the other side Barbie 
saw a funny little round bow] close by, float- 
ing in aclear stream. ‘‘This is the blood 
stream,’’ explained the fairy. ‘‘And these 
are all bubbles of oxygen.’’ 

Their bubble dropped into the little round 
bowl with many other bubbles and the bow! 
floated away. All around them were other 
floating bowls. And now Barbie could see 
that the bowls were a beautiful red color like 
little suns shining in the clear stream. They 
were all floating inside a kind of tube that 
was filled full with the bloodstream. ‘‘It’s 
like swimming under water,”’ said Barbie. 
“If only we made ourselves go, the bow! 
would be a kind of submarine, wouldn’t it? 
It’s a boat anyway, so I’m gving to call it a 
ferry-bowl. What makes them such a pretty 
red?’ 

‘*The oxygen in the bubbles.”’ 

‘‘Where are all the little red ferry-bowls 
going? Oh see, there is another blood stream 
flowing into ours! And another! And an- 
other! How big our stream is getting! Oh, 
we are going into another bigger stream, our- 
selves! The ferry-bowls are so many that 
the whole stream looks as red as—as—’’ 

‘**As blood?”’ finished the fairy, laughing. 
‘‘That’s just what it is, isn’t it?’’ 

‘“‘Of course,’’ and Barbie laughed too. 
‘*How stupid I was, to forget how my blood 
looks when I prick my finger. I wonder 
where our bow] and all the others are going?”’ 

But Barbie soon found out. With a rush 
and a gurgle, the blood stream poured down 
a hole into a deep little cave and a door closed 





Two of Baby’s Balloons 


(One is shown as it would look all uncovered. The 
other has its netting of tiny blood-tubes. The dark 
blood-tubes are bringing bad gas and steam back to 
empty into the lungs, but the white ones are full of 


oxygen, carried in their pretty red “ferry-bowls.”) 


above them. ‘‘We are in the top of the 
baby’s heart on one side,’’ said the fairy. 
‘‘Now a door under us will open and we will 
all rush through into the lower cave.’’ Sure 


enough, with another rush and gurgle they 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The School Orchestra—A Tie That Binds 


private schools in the United States have taken 
tremendous strides in the development of music 
and musicianship. A number of public school sys- 
tems which a few years ago entirely ignored music 
are providing complete music courses, with teachers 
of practically all instruments and competent orchestra 


A UTHOR’S NOTE: In recent years public and 


directors, and by every available means are fostering 
the growth of musical appreciation and actual musical 
ability in performance and composition. Although 
this movement has reached far in a remarkably short 
time, there are still a great many schools, especially in 
smaller communities, which seem to be unawake to 
the trend, and this article is inspired more particularly 
by contact with schools of the latter type. 

The young boy or girl who likes to practice and 
likes to take a music lesson is indeed rare. The 
young boy or girl who will not admit that he or she 
**is crazy’’ to play in an orchestra or band is equally 
rare. It is the purpose of the writer, first, to drive 
home the implications of these two facts; second, to 


clear up the hazy ideas so common regarding orches- 
tra work; and third, to eliminate from the mind of 
the uninitiated the erroneous impression that experli- 
enced players are required before an orchestra or or- 
chestra class can be formed. 

It is the impression of an ordinary layman 
that modern city schools, especially the higher 
grades, are about as full of organizations as 
the average church, where many members 
may belong to from one to six interlocking and 
overlapping, yet separate and distinct, or- 
ganizations, from the Ladies’ Aid Society to 
the Tuesday Supper Club. In the public 
schools, however, one might venture to crit- 
icize a parallel condition, when it develops 
that Bobby Jones, just entering the eighth 
grade, has so many engagements each week, 
what with his club meetings and other activ- 
ities, that the family doctor recommends a 
complete rest. Otherwise he is likely to 
suffer a nervous breakdown in the struggle 
to keep up his four and a half hours of 
school per day and meet the demands of his 
various social connections! 

With all this organizing and inter-organ- 
izing in the schools, it seems unfortunate 
that so often the most valuable of organiza- 
tions is overlooked in favor of others which, 





Jackson Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Orchestra, composed of boys from 
nine to sixteen years of age—all pupils in the Jackson, Mich., 


schools. Director, Eulalia S. Buttelman. 


considering the effort required, really offer ° 


less actual return, either to the school or to 
the student supporters, 

In my experience among school students 
of all ages, I have found that, under proper 
conditions, the school orchestra is the organ- 
ization which utilizes to best effect the sur- 
plus energy of the pupils and which at the 
same time proves itself a decided asset to 
the school and the community. 





BY Cc. V. BUTTELMAN 

It is perhaps unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the statement that almost every human being 
has in some degree an inherent love of music 
and a desire for self-performed music. A 
peculiar fascination attaches to the produc- 
tion of music, and the lure of orchestra or 
ensemble playing is almost irresistible. 
Many an adult will testify to this, and to the 
average boy or girl the call is even stronger. 

Boys and girls will do harder and more 
conscientious work in the way of home prac- 
tice and study of music, and in 
rehearsals will show closer applica- 
tion than in any other schvol subject 
or activity, except perhaps some of 
the sports or dramatics. The reason 
for this is simple enough: The music 
muse is such a peculiarly elusive 
damsel that she always offers some 
new inducement for each day’s work. 
When a student enters the orchestra 
his first goal is to be able to play one 
piece well, be it ever so simple. 
Long before he has attained this 
height he moves his goal up and 
ahead to the time when he will be 
able to play in public, and thus he is 
constantly looking forward to some 
new musical achievement, with his music 
desires never fully satisfied, but always 
with complete satisfaction in the effort. 

A school orchestra not only furnishes a 
bond of interest for the student players, giv- 
ing them a vent for their surplus energy and 
crystallizing their interest in school work, 
but it is almost invaluable as what I may call 
“school propaganda.’’ Picture, if you will, 
the pride of Papa and Mama Jones when they 
hear Bobby sawing away on first fiddle in 
the front row of the grammar school orches- 
tra when it appears at the Church Supper. 
See young Jimmie banging away on 
the trap drums in the rear row, 
slightly out of time, but none the 
less enthusiastic. And then look 
down to the members of his family. 
Can you imagine anything more bind- 
ing than the tie of pride which 
unites these families and these boys 
to the school? 

Then, suppose Bobby or Jimmie 
were inclined to be a bit obstreper- 
ous. Do you suppose for a minute 
that they would want to jeopardize 
their places in the orchestra for the 
sake of the little extra ‘‘kick’’ they 
could get out of’ a school day by 
dropping a few points off their de- 
portment standings? In the old days 
Bobby might have been suspended from 
school without spoiling his appetite, but 
now he wouldn’t lose his place in the school 
orchestra for anything short of a job in the 
circus, 

Of course, the practical value of the or- 
chestra to the school, as a musical organiza- 
tion prepared to furnish programs or to give 
assistance in any of the various capacities 
expected of a school orchestra, would nat- 


of age, 








urally come to the mind of the reader, but 
the far-reaching tnjluence of such an organ. 
ization seems to me of greater importance, 
One father said to me not long ago that 
untilhis boy joined the orchestra there seemed 
to be no way of keeping him interested jn 
school work. Now the young hopeful spends 
his evenings athome, working conscientiously 
at his studies lest he fall back and be pen. 
alized by suspension, and giving all spare 
time possible to practising, that he may gain 








Portland, Mich., Juvenile Mandolin Orchestra, organized by H. 
A. Weber, and composed of children from eight to fifteen years 


who do remarkable work with the stringed instruments. 
An orchestra of this type is possible in any grade. 


recognition in the orchestra. The result is 
that this particular lad is no longer a liability 
to himself, his parents, and the school. 

Another parent of an older boy stated that, 
although he had been endeavoring for years 
to inject some musical knowledge into his 
son’s system, he had only succeeded in fore- 
ing the boy to take weekly treatments from 
a music teacher, much as he would send him 
to a dentist at regular intervals. A dentist 
usually succeeds in doing something for his 
patient, but the music teacher in this case 
had only succeeded in making himself gen- 
erally obnoxious to William, who never 
seemed to get beyond the attitude that music 
study was drudgery. From his viewpoint, a 
music teacher was a dope dispenser who 
handed out music in bitter weekly doses at so 
much ‘‘per’’—a person intent on assigning 
just as long and just as hard lessons as pos- 
sible. And of course William’s main object 
in life then was to ‘‘get by’’ the weekly gril- 
ling with as little effort as possible. But after 
William joined the orchestra, musie took ona 
a different aspect. There was an incentive for 
work, and the music lesson each week was 4 
means to the end he wished to attain. His 
first rehearsal with the orchestra wrought the 
change, and William and his music teacher 
ean now think of each other without violat- 
ing the new Commandment. 

Many more instances could be cited to show 
the decidedly beneficial influence of the school 
orchestra upon the individual, and this influ- 
ence, by the way, reaches further than the 
few active players, for an orchestra can fur- 
nish a wholesome leaven for an entire school. 
Perhaps a few teachers will disagree with 
some df the foregoing statements. It is true 
that there are many instances, unfortunately, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. The little black-haired page wears scarlet and black. 
Paint the pie a soft light brown with browner edges. 





eo UN eee ers Soe 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbird 
Baked in a pie; 
When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing; 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before a king? 








SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE | 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for 
less than one dozen, but if desired orders may 
be made up of an assortment of Mother 
Goose outlines and the double page posters, as 
shown on pages 40 and 41, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these features 
appear in our pages every month, 
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History Stories for February 





Washington Booklet 
SUGGESTION: The following sentences may 
be given to children for a Washington booklet 
to be used with the Washington silhouette. 
George Washington was born in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, February 22, 1782. 


His childhood was happy and beautiful. He 
lived much out-of-doors. 
Even as a child he was noted for his truth- 


fulness, courage, generosity, industry, and 
strength. 

He was skilled in athletic sports, such as run- 
ning, leaping, and riding. 

He became a land surveyor at sixteen, and 
camped with Indians in the forests. 

This hard life fitted him to be a good soldier. 
He was a major at nineteen. He was called 
‘‘the bravest soldier in the colony. ”’ 

He made our land free forever, and became 
our first President. 

We call him the ‘‘ Father of his Country.’’ 











LITTLE MARY ANTIN DISCOVERS 
WASHINGTON 

AVE you ever read the book she wrote, 
telling how one little foreigner became 

a patriotic American? It is as interesting a 
story as you could find. She was in the sixth 
grade, in her second year of school, when 
the class began to study the life of Wash- 
ington. Little Mary would listen as the 
teacher read, as if it were the story of the 
Arabian Nights. ‘‘When the class read,’’ 
she says, ‘‘and it came my turn, my voice 
shook and the book trembled in my hands, I 
could not pronounce the name of Washington 
without a pause. . . . AsI read about the 
noble boy that would not tell a lie to save 
himself from punishment, I was for the 
first time truly repentant of my sins. There 
was a great deal about ‘Fellow Citizens’ in 
the patriotic literature we read at this time; 
and I knew from my father how he was a 
citizen, through the process of naturalization, 
and how [ also was a citizen, by virtue of my 
relationship to him. Undoubtedly I wasa 


‘Fellow Citizen’; George Washington was. 


another. It thrilled me to realize what sud- 


den greatness had fallen on me; and at the 
same time it sobered me, as with a sense of 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


responsibility, I strove to conduct myself as 
befitted a ‘Fellow Citizen.’ 

‘‘What more could America give a child ?’’ 
Mary Antin asks. Asshe read how the pa- 
triots planned the Revolution, how the wo- 
men gave their sons to die in battle, and the 
heroes led the way to victory, and how the 
rejoicing people set up the Republic, ‘‘it 
dawned on me what was meant by my coun- 
try—the people all desiring noble things, 
and trying for them together, and giving 
their lives for each other.’’ And when they 
stood up to sing ‘‘America’’ little Mary 
shouted the words with all her enthusiastic 
might. ‘‘I was very earnest,’’ she says, 
‘‘proclaiming to the world my love for my 
new-found country. 


‘I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills.’ 


Boston Harbor, Crescent Beach, Chelsea 
Square—all were hallowed ground to me.’’ 
The school was to have Washington’s 
Birthday Exercises. And little Mary, though 
a model as an attentive pupil, lost her place 


_in the lesson at times, for she was straining 


her ears to hear, through the closed doors, 
some neighboring class rehearsing ‘“The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’’ If the doors hap- 
pened to open, the chorus broke out in full 
volume, 
‘Oh! say, does that Star-Spangled Banner 
yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave’’? 
Then delicious tremors, she says, ran up and 
down her spine, and she was faint with sup- 
pressed enthusiasm. On the day of the cel- 
ebration, little Mary recited a poem she had 
written herself. It was a wonderful poem, 
too, fora little girl to write, and her teacher 
was amazed at her ability. 

‘‘T was not a heroic figure when I stood up 
in front of the class, to pronounce the praise 
of the Father of his Country. Thin, pale, 
and hollow, with a shadow of short black 
curls on my brow, and the staring look of 
prominent eyes, I must have looked more 
frightened than imposing. My dress added 
no grace tomy appearance. ‘Plaids’ were in 
fashion, and my frock was of a red-and- 
green plaid that had a ghastly effect on my 
complexion. I hated it when I thought of it, 
but on the great day I did not know I had 
any dress on. Heels clapped together, and 
hands glued to my sides, I lifted up my 
voice in praise of George Washington. It 
was not much of a voice. . . . butI had the 
courage of my convictions. I was face to 
face with two-score Fellow Citizens, in clean 
blouses and extra frills. I must tell them 
what Washington had done for their country 
—for our country—for me. ’”’ 


HOW THE QUAKER KNEW 
OU remember what a terrible winter that 
was at Valley Forge; how the soldiers 
were without shoes,.and many of them did not 
have bed coverings or decent clothing. It 
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Lincoln Booklet 


SUGGESTION: The following sentences may 
be given to children for a Lincoln booklet to be 
used with the Lincoln silhouette. 

Lincoln was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, 
February 12, 1809. 

His parents were poor. But his mother taught 
him to read, and did all she could for him. 

His stepmother also loved and helped him. 

His home was a poor cabin on a scrubby hill- 
side. But he never complained. 

He loved to read, and he studied by himself, 
for he had little chance for schooling. 

He was a tall man and not handsome. But he 
was so simple, kindly, sunny and truthful that 
everyone loved him. And he was so noble, true, 
eloquent and able that all admired him. 

He was chore-boy, rail-splitter, clerk, store- 
keeper, soldier, postmaster, lawyer, representa- 
tive to Congress, and, last, our loved and much- 
honored President. 

When he died, the whole world mourned him. 











was a time of great discouragement for our 
troops. But one day a Quaker farmer named 
Isaac Potts went home in great joy, sure 
that we would win. ‘‘George Washington 
will succeed. He will succeed,’’ he told his 
wife. 

‘‘What makes thee think so, Isaac ?’’ she 
asked. For she had not heard anything 
hopeful. 

‘‘IT have heard him pray, Hannah, alone, 
out in the woods to-day. The General’s 
horse was tied to a sapling in a thicket. He 
himself was on his knees, in the snow, pray- 
ing most fervently. The Lord will surely 
hear his prayer. He will, Hannah, thee may 
rest assured, he will,’’ declared the Quaker. 


A STORY OF LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD 


HEN Abraham Lincoln, as a boy, 
watched the freight boats going up 
and down theriver, his thoughts eagerly fol- 
lowed them. And at last he saw something 
of the outside world of which he had read, 
but of which he had as yet seen so little. 
He took a trip down the Ohio, and later 
down the Mississippi river, on trading’ flat- 
boats. 
On that Mississippi trip, in New Orleans, 


he saw one day aslave auction. New Orleans 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Visual Instruction 





Vitalizing the Daily Program by the Use of Stereographs and Lantern Slides 


BY H. C. DOLLISON, B.Sc., Eastern Educational Manager, Keystone View Co. 


QT may be clearly shown that 
progress and proficiency in 
every line of work in the 
common schools depends upon 
true and vivid picturing. It 
‘“ can be demonstrated that 
failure both in teaching and in studying 
every subject is due to a lack of ability, 
natural or acquired, to summon up clear pic- 
tures corresponding to the language used. ’’— 
Joseph Kennedy, Ph.D., in *‘Fundamentals 
In Methods In Elementary Schools.’’ 
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The acceptance of the pictorial method of 
instruction has become well-nigh universal 
among progressive school people. All who 
have used the picture idea in instruction 
know the power of the visual presentation. 
They have learned from observation and ex- 
perience that ‘‘the picture is the quick, it is 
the intense way of presenting the truth.’’ 
It imparts information quickly and effec- 
tively. It gets results. 

Since most forms of visual instruction yield 
results far superior to those obtained by other 
methods of presentation, it is natural for the 
educator to feel that the first form he happens 
upon presents a satisfactory solution of the 
visual problem; but greater familiarity with 
visual materials and methods will lead to a 
more accurate placing of educational values. 
Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
rightly are demanding that whatever is the 
type of material used it must be vivid and ef- 
fective in its presentation and at the same 
time must conform to accepted educational 
standards. Their demands are as follows: 

1. There must be a vivid first impression. 
The picture must grip the child’s attention 
and interest so forcibly that he will project 
himself into the pictured situation and think 
and feel as though he were an actual part of 
the real scene. 

2. The scene must be available for such a 
period and under such conditions that the 
pupil will be able to giv: it serious study 
and analysis, comparing the subject offered 
with objects and experiences with which he 
is familiar. ‘‘It is the study of a picture 
that makes its use educational, not the mere 
looking at it,’’ says G. A. Mirick. 
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8. Accompanying thevividimpression there 
must be an opportunity for, and an incentive 
to, free expression; clear seeing must be 
followed by clear thinking and by more exact 
statements, both oral and written. 

4, The picture material to be most effective 
must be organized into a definite system of 
visual instruction, founded upon a wide range 
of classroom experience and extending over 
a considerable period of time. Such a system 
must be an evolution combining and utilizing 
the best thought of the leading educators 
upon this topic. 

5. Such a 
system of vis- 
ual instruction 
must conform 
to the regular 
courseofstudy. 
It must not be 
a separate 
school assign- 
ment, but sim- 
ply a means to 
an end, amore 
effective meth- 
od of present- 
ing a variety 
of subjects— 
of visualizing and vitalizing the daily pro- 
gram. 

6. This organized unit system must remain 
in the school building, so that the teachers 
may have at hand exactly the scenes needed, 
day by day, to visualize the topics under con- 
sideration-——to use just at the moment when 
the child’s interest is greatest and when he 
will most readily grasp and fix the ideas 
presented. 

7. Such types of picture material must be 
available as will most effectively decrease 
the percentage of teacher activity in the class- 
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Stereographs Bring the Whole World into the Classroom 


room and increase the pupil activity in the 
same proportion. It must place the respon- 
sibility for learning upon the shoulders of 
the pupil, whose best interest is thus served. 

8. With each scene to be studied by the 
pupil, explanatory text, as carefully prepared 
as any school textbook, must be supplied. 







She Sees 





It must be in the simplest, plainest language, 
so that the younger pupils will grasp its 
content readily, and it must be so careful in 
diction as to exercise a definitely beneficial 
influence upon the language of all pupils. 

The application of these reasonable require- 
ments will subordinate certain types of 
visual material to incidental use. Even if 
they cannot be correlated with the regular 
course of study, which should be the first 
consideration, they may in some way servea 
purpose in linking up the community and 
the school. 

Of all the simpler means of visual instruc- 
tion the stereograph comes nearest to meeting 
educational requirements. It is the most 
vividly real of static pictures. ‘‘The first 
effect of looking at a good photograph through 
the stereoscope,’’ says Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ‘‘is a surprise such as no painting 
ever produced. The mind feels its way into 
the very depths of the picture.’’ Other 
educators have expressed themselves thus :— 

‘‘With the mind of the child open and 
receptive, the intense reality of the stereo- 
scopic presentation insures that the first 
ideas and concepts formed will be accurate, 
vivid, and permanent.’’—Charles T. Mac- 
Frarlane, Pd.D. 

“It is this actual translation of one’s self 
into the pictured situation that conditions 
the effective educational use of stereoscopic 
views. ’’—William C. Bagley, Ph.D. 

‘‘But pictures—particularly those provid- 
ing for a third dimension as do the stereo- 
graphs—tend to bring one into the presence 
of the thing itself. A certain pupil who was 
looking at a stereograph of a deep gorge un- 
consciously stepped back a few feet to avoid 
falling in—so actual seemed the danger. 
















the Panama Canal 
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Such pictures guarantee reality. Since ex- 
cellence in method of presenting ideas is 
largely measured by the vividness with which 
situations are thus visualized, these pictures 
possess a decided superiority over textbooks. ”’ 
—Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Jointed Tiger Toy 


Carbon or hectographed copies of the parts may be made on heavy gray or brown construction paper and given to pupils to outline, cut and join. Paint 
the tiger’s eye yellow, his mouth red and his stripes black. Mount as shown, using small, round-headed paper fasteners. 
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Peter Pan Among the Fairies 
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RETOLD BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller for Cincinnati, Ohio, Schools; Author of ‘‘World Famous Stories in Historic Settings”’ 


WHE first thing we want to 
“| know is who the fairies are, 
and how they came into the 
world. Then we want to know 
where they live. Some one 
who knows tells us that when 
the first baby in the world laughed for the 
first time, his laugh broke into little bits, 
and the little bits ran away and became a 
million pretty little fairies. Of course you 
know that fairies are called wee folk be- 
cause a grown-up fairy is just the size of a 
pin. The fairies make their homes in many 
places, but mostly they select fields and 
gardens and woods. Some of them choose to 
dwell in a splendid place called the Great 
Garden. Oh, but the Great Garden is beau- 
tiful! It has paths and ponds and flowers 
and a lovely lake in which there is a wonder- 
_ ful island where all the birds are born that 
are later to become boys and girls. 

The Great Garden belongs to the fairies, of 
course, but the wonderful island belongs to 
the birds. Humans (and that means persons 
like ourselves) may stroll through the Gar- 
den till Lock-Out-Time, which comes when 
the gates are closed in the evening, but 
humans cannot get to the Isle of the Birds 
because no one can reach it who cannot fly. 
And yet one little boy who still remembered 
he was once a bird did get to the island. 

This little boy was Peter Pan. One night 
when the window of his room was wide open, 
Peter stood on the ledge and looked out. 
Far off he saw the Great Garden and ina 
jiffy he forgot he was just a little boy in a 
white nightgown, and remembered he was 
once a bird and could fly. ‘‘I can fly now,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘I will fly to the Great 
Garden.’’ And he did! Right over the roofs 
of the houses! Straight into the Great Gar- 
den! And it was after Lock-Out-Time! All 
the fairies were out, hard at work at their 
various tasks. Such crowds of them! 

‘‘Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather !’’ 

They did not notice Peter, and after he 
had looked about for a while he perched on 
the branch of a tree! The birds were afraid 
of him and all flew away. Being tired, Peter 





soon fell asleep. When he awoke he was 
cold and his nose felt all stuffy. This both- 
ered him a bit, and as he could not remem- 
ber what to do about it, he thought he would 
ask the fairies for advice. Fairies are al- 
ways friendly with birds, but they are afraid 
of humans, and when Peter spoke to them 
they fled in great fright and spread the 
alarm. ‘‘A human in the Garden after Lock- 
Out-Time!’’ Such an uproar as there was! 
Such confusion! Even the royal guards, 
armed with holly leaves for swords, were 
called out to charge against him! 

Finding he could get no help from the 
fairies, he decided to fly to Bird Island and 
try his luck there. Upon his arrival at that 
place he found all the birds asleep except old 
Solomon Caw, to whom he told his troubles. 
Solomon, who was very wise and knew, oh, 
a great number of things, just laughed. 
‘‘The truth is,’’ he said, ‘‘you think you are 
a bird, but you are only a human.’’ 

“Oh, no! I am a bird,’’ cried Peter, who 
really thought he was one, since he could fly. 

‘‘Look at your nightgown, ’’ said Solomon. 
‘‘Birds don’t wear nightgowns. Birds can 
rufile their feathers—ruffle yours, if you can!’’ 

But of course Peter could not do that. 
How sad he was! Not a bird after all! Just 
a boy! He began tocry. ‘‘I’ll fly home to 
my mother,’’ he sobbed. 

Solomon looked very sober. 
said, shortly. 

Peter fell a-trembling. 
more ?”’ 

Then Solomon told him his fate. ‘‘No, 
Peter, you can never fly again, because now 
you are afraid to do it. You will have to 
live here on the island and be just a Half 
and Half. But do not be sad. I will teach 
you all the bird ways that you can learn.”’ 
So Peter lived on the island. 

The birds found him very amusing. His 
way of doing things seemed queer to them. 
It made them laugh to see him lift his food 
to his mouth with his hands, and they could 
not understand why he would not eat worms 
and insects. Peter learned many things. 
He helped his feathered friends to build their 
nests; he nursed the sick birds and dug up 
worms for the young ones. He learned to 
know the east wind from the west wind and 


‘“Try it,’’ he 


‘“Can’t I fly, any 


he could see the grasses growing and hear 
the insects traveling in the tree trunks. Best 
of all, old Solomon taught him to have a 
happy heart. Peter felt so glad at times 
that he was sure he would burst unless he 
could sing all day long. Sohe made himself 
a pipe of reeds. Such music as he made! 
He could make you hear the wind sighing, 
and the ripples washing on the shores, and 
the flowers blossoming in the gardens. 

Although Peter was happy, he sometimes 
longed to go back to the fairies’ Garden, 
where boys and girls played until Lock-Out- 
Time. He wanted to play like a real boy. 
But he could not go back, for he could no 
longer fly. He thought he might swim over, 
and asked the ducks to teach him to swim. 
The ducks were fine swimmers but poor teach- 
ers. ‘‘You just sit on the water and kick 
out,’’ they said. But try as he would, Peter 
never could learn to do it. Then he asked 
the swans to teach him, but they only hissed 
at him and sailed away. 

One day a truant kite fell on the island. 
Peter was afraid of it at first but the birds 
showed him how to fly it. Some of them 
took the string in their beaks and flew away 
withit. At once the kite flew after them— 
oh, so high in the air! Then Peter had a 
fine idea. He coaxed a great number of the 
birds to fly off with the string while he hung 
on to the tail, hoping they could thus carry 
him to the Garden. But he was too heavy 
for the kite. It broke and down he fell into 
the lake. A big swan rescued him and car- 
ried him back to the island. 

Maybe it was because Peter thought so 
much about the Great Garden that he finally 
got there. He knew that since he could 
neither fly nor swim, his only other hope of 
reaching it was to get a boat and sail away 
in it. The only boat he could think of was 
a bird’s nest that would be big enough to 
hold him and that would not let the water in. 

He thought a thrush’s nest would be the 
best kind, for it is lined with mud and does 
not leak. The thrushes very kindly set to 
work to make a great nest. Such a beautiful 
nest-boat as it was when it was finished! It 
was plenty large enough to hold Peter, and 
was very pretty, mud-brown on the inside 
and green on the outside, woven of grass and 
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twigs. Having no vars he needed asail, and 
for this he used his little nightgown, which 
he had kept all this time. And then he set 
out bravely for the Great Garden, where he 
could play like a real boy! 

Oh, how glad he was when he got there! 
But trouble was waiting for him. When he 
arrived at the shore it was long past Lock- 
Out-Time and hosts of the wee folk were 
lined up on the shore ready to drive him off. 
But Peter was bold and jumped ashore. The 
fairies captured him, however, and took him 
to the Queen, who'liked his face and his man- 
ners and kindly decided to let him stay in 
the Garden even after Lock-Out-Time. This 
was a very great honor, of course. 

Peter had a fine time playing by himself 
in the Garden. He felt quite like a boy, 
though he often made mistakes in his play. 
He often laughed at the tricks the fairies 
played on humans who happened to be 
around in daytime. One of their best tricks 
was to pretend they were flowers. They 
could easily do this for they dressed exactly 
like the flowers. Some dressed like white 


lilies, some like golden crocuses, and some 
like purple hyacinths. As soon as they 
thought humans were looking at them they 
stood just as still and prim as they possibly 
could, and of course the humans were de- 
ceived and thought the fairies were just 
flowers ! 

The wee folk were very fond of dancing 
and often gave great balls in a fairy ring 
which they made by waltzing round and 
round. And for chairs they had mushrooms to 
sit down on when they were tired of dancing. 

Peter always attended the balls of the 
fairies, for he was their musician. He thought 
it was surely a wonderful sight to see the 
little lady fairies in their ball gowns of cob- 
web lace beaded with dewdrops, wearing 
their jeweled crowns and silver slippers. The 
gentlemen fairies, clad in gay uniforms, car- 
ried the trains of the ladies. 

And the feast! Such good things as they 
did have to eat and drink! They had nectar 
made from cowslip juice, and sweet cake, 
and honey made by the bees, and many other 
delicious things. 
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Peter always played beautifully on his 
pipe at all the parties, but at the birthday 
ball of the Queen’s only daughter he played 
so extremely well that the Queen promised 
him as areward that he should have the wish 
of his heart. When Peter heard this he asked 
if he might have two small wishes instead of 
a single large one and the Queen agreed. 

Now Peter had been thinking about his 
mother, and he asked as his first wish that the 
fairies would help him to fly, so he could visit 
her. They touched his shoulders and, believ- 
ing he had wings, he flew straight back to 
his old home. Yes! the window was open 
just as it used to be! He flew in and saw 
his mother asleep in the bed, and for a mo- 
ment he was quite of a mind to waken her 
and stay with her forever. But he thought 
of the fairies, and the birds, and the Gar- 
den, and some miagic so strongly drew him 
back to them that he finally played a soft 
good-by on his flute, wafted his mother a 
kiss, and flew away again over the housetops 
back to the Garden. 


(Continued on page 71) 


Conserving Time in the Rural School 





CAN’T do it. I 

simply can’t,’’ 
wailed a rural 
school teacher 
fresh from train- 
ing school. a | 
can’t make time 
for every subject 
in eight grades, 
when really there 
is time only for 
every subject in 
one grade. How 
can they expect 
“Tr 

But they do expect it, and what is more, 
it can be done. And it can be done well. 
There is time for new devices, interesting 
little departures, and ‘‘rest periods’’ of two 
or three minutes for the teacher between 
classes, —all of these things, besides every 
subject given in the syllabus for every grade. 
Your pupils may be treated to the pleasing, 
entertaining little by-methods of the city 
school; the younger ones may play number 
games, play ‘‘choo choo’’ with phonics, or 
may pause in the midst of a restless after- 
noon and listen to your story of ‘“The Good 
Little Sparrow.’’ They have aright to these 
things. They may not always expect them, 
but why not surprise them? Make them 
eager for school. They should not be de- 
prived of little excursions into the Play 
World, which their city brothers and sisters 
enjoy in such abundance. Especially should 
these things not be denied the children, if 
their teacher excuses herself on the ‘‘no 
time’’ ground. There is time, teacher. Not 
only for these little pleasures, but time for 
a thorough handling of each class, frequent 
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drills, and lengthy and detailed explanation 
of new work. In short, your pupils can 
learn more and enjoy more if their teacher 
becomes an adept in conserving time. 

This precious and much desired time 
may be saved in many little ways. A few 
minutes, now and then, mounts up toward 
the end of the day. This saved portion may 
be hoarded up and kept for one purpose, or 
it may be utilized along the way, providing 
flowers by the (often) dreary roadside of 
study. 

Spelling is the first time economizer. 
Kight grades of spelling can be disposed of 
in three minutes. Each child not only learns 
how to spell words, but also memorizes 
them—he dictates his words to himself when 
he writes them. At the designated time, 
the children are told to prepare their papers. 
Then comes the order, ‘‘Write your words. ’’ 
The words are then written (from the pupil’s 
memory) and papers are collected within the 
three minutes. In my classes, I do not 
limit the children to this time; if one child 
cannot think of a certain word, he is given 
extra time. But this seldum happens, as 
each child is anxious to be through first, and 
sit in the attention position. Thus he may 
be the one chosen to collect the papers from 
his row. 

Another subject which may be converted 
into atime saver is arithmetic. A class may 
come to recitation with lesson prepared. 
You then assign the next lesson. Aftera 
certain amount of oral work, or whatever 
constitutes the day’s lesson, you turn your 
attention tothe morrow’s lesson. Perhaps it 
is new work. After careful explanation, the 
class is sent to the blackboard. The pupils 
work one example under your supervision. 
You then assign them two or three more of 





the same kind of examples for board work, 
and turn your own attention to another class. 
Of course, if the next day’s lesson does not 
happen to be new matter, drill may be given 
on the old work by allowing the class to re- 
view some examples on the board. Thus the 
whole arithmetic class has not consumed 
more than nine or ten minutes of your time 
and besides, through ample practice, they 
have gained a thorough knowledge of the 
succeeding day’s lesson. This constant board 
‘work, I find, not only quickens the faculties, 
but also insures accuracy. 

In geography, my method is first to hear 
the recitation, omitting, however, all ques- 
tions as to location. This procedure occupies 
four or five minutes. Then the class (which 
in a rural school is not too large) is sent to 
the wall map with a list of places to be lo- 
cated. About ten or fifteen minutes pass be- 
fore they feel that they have learned the lo- 
cations. Then they return to their seats. 
This list is recited the next day in class, in 
addition to the regular assignment. In this 
way, while the children are at the map, more 
time is saved by the teacher,—time which 
usually is spent in a rather futile attempt to 
impress on the child mind the relative posi- 
tion of countries and places. 

Often for the little ones’ English, I review 
their poems, the classes of sentences, incor- 
rect expressions, etc., then send them to the 
board with library books of their grades. 
They copy certain portions, and I find that 


‘this, aside from being a good writing lesson, 


also shortens the time to be devoted exclu- 

sively to that particular recitation. In the 

upper grades I frequently send the class to 

the board with a brief outline in grammar to 

review. This dispenses with an oral review. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.-— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa,Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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PETER PAN POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed cop- 
ies of these outlines may be given children 
to trace, color, cutand mount. Peter Pan is 
dressed in woodsy green, with dull orange 
and brown leaves. His cap of leaves has a 
scarlet feather. Wendy, the girl, has light 
hair, Jorn, the larger boy, has brown hair, 
and little Michael’s is black. The scene 
shown is that where Peter Pan wakens the 
children from their sleep. Mount as shown, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 
14% inches. Outline heavily after painting. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 33, at the 
prices quoted for each. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month 
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Dlackboarda Border 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


February Plans 
By Mae Foster Jay 


The general tnought for the month is patriotism. 

By February even first graders should be good citi- 
zens of a miniature democracy, if the teacher is doing 
her part in inculcating the principles of Americanism. 
Thedays of pedagogic autocracy have passed. Self- 
government is essential to the school which makes for 
good citizenship. The child, Jike the intelligently law- 
abiding adult, should do what is right not through 
rod-persugsion, but because he sees the wisdom of it 
and wants to do it. And it is the teacher’s business, 
while being properly self-effacing, to so condition 
things in the schoolroom that the child will naturally 
choose to do what is right. 

From the very first day the children are made to 
feel that the schoolroom is theirs, and that they are 
responsible for the good conduct of its affairs. Through 
the administration of its affairs they learn to strive 
toward the attributes of self-control, courage, self- 
sacrifice, honesty, loyalty, respect for the rights of 
others, service, and obedience. These are the attri- 
butesof patriotism. It is but a step to teach them 
that in the same way that the school is their own, 
our country, too, is their own, and that they are re- 
sponsible for its satisfactory ordering, and that any- 
thing which lessens its well-being naturally lessens 
their own well-being. 

Has it ever occurred to them to wonder how they 
happen to have this school—the building and its fur- 
nishings, teachers, books? These things all cost a 
great deal of money. Who pays for them—and for 
the library which they use, for the post office, mail 
clerks and the fast trains which carry their letters, 
for the highway being constructed just outside of 
town, for police protection, for taking care of the 
parks where they go for picnics? Lead them to see 
that the people of all the nation see the need for 
these things, establish them, and that we all help pay 
for them by taxes. And since all these institutions 
will be the children’s when they grow up, it will of 
course be their duty to learn to manage them for the 
best good of everyone, as they now manage the af- 
fairs of their school world. Even now there are many 
ways in which they may help. They may learn, for 
instance, to take as great pride in keeping the streets 
of their city clean as they do in keeping the streets 
of their schoolroom clean; they may learn that it is 
their duty to protect and care for the birds and squir- 
rels and fish of the parks as they do for their school- 
room pets; that property everywhere should be in- 
violate; that thrift is an obligation; that it is their 
duty to make themselves strong and well, and to be- 
come well educated, in order that they may be fitted 
to conduct the affairs of their country properly. Pa- 
triotism thus becomes a concrete, livable thing, ca- 
pable of application in everyday life. 

I can think of no better way of teaching practical 
patriotism than by using as a basis for the morning 
talks throughout February, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s 
volume, ‘‘What ToDo for Uncle Sam.’’ This book 
‘‘gives children a chance to translate national ideals 
into everyday civic service.’’ Better than reading it 
to the children, let the teacher use it as her guide in 
planning the day’s lesson, but let her develop its con- 
tent from the children through questions, thus stimu- 
lating thought on their part. The subject each day 
may be chosen to correlate with the other work of 


the day—give the chapter on ‘‘When He Blows the 
Postman’s Whistle,’’ for instance, in connection with 
the valentine work. Remember, too, that the book 
was written during the war period, and adapt the ma- 
terial so as to stress the particular type of patriotism 
needed for the reconstruction period. 


First Two Weeks 
SUBJECTS—‘* LINCOLN’’; ‘‘VALENTINE’S DAY”’ 


The work will necessarily overlap, since there would 
be but one day left for the valentine work after Lin- 
coln’s birthday. The two subjects will work in to- 
gether nicely, however, since the nature of the two 
men, and their ideals, were so similar, and since Val- 
entine’s Day is symbolic of love for one another, which 
is a form of patriotism. 

Memory gems :— 

‘**‘A man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly. ’’—Prov., 18:24. 

**Love one another.’’—I John, 3:23. 
Literature:— 

Let the stories be chiefly of the boyhood of Lincoln. 
Touch briefly upon his later years, however, as the 
story of the Civil War will now have a meaning for 
the children—they have all learned to sacrifice in a 
similar cause, and will understand the hardships of the 
children of that other day. Lincoln’s Home Life as 
a Little Boy; his School; story of the Turtle; the 
Borrowed Book; Lincoln and the Pig; Lincoln and the 
Tea. Sources: Boyhood of Lincoln, Butterworth; Boy’s 
Life of Lincoln, Helen Nicolay; Abraham Lincoln, and 
Anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln, in ‘‘Through the Year, 
Book 2,’’ Clyde and Wallace; A Little Lad of Long 
Ago, in‘‘For the Children’s Hour Book 1,’’ Bailey; 
George Plan Book. Barbara Frietchie, Whittier. 

Story of St. Valentine—Tell this story several days 
before Valentine’s Day so as to give a meaning to the 
children’s preparation for the day. Sources: Blod- 
gett’s Third Reader; Jewel’s Story Book, Burnham; 
George Plan Book. Good Stories to Read: An Orig- 
inal Valentine, in ‘‘All About Johnnie Jones,’’ Caro 
lyn Verhoef’; Big Brother’s Valentine, in ‘‘For the 
Children’s Hour Book 2,’’ Bailey; St. Valentine’s 
House, in ‘‘ Five Minute Stories,’’ Laura E. Richards; 
A True Pigeon Story, the Dove and the Ant, and Why 
the Dove is Timid, all three from ‘‘In the Child’s 
World,’’ Poulsson; The White Dove, in ‘‘ More Mother 
Stories,’’ Lindsay. 
Music :-— 

Robin’s Return, ‘‘Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. 
2’’; Our Flag, and Robin Redbreast, in ‘‘Songs 
of the Child World No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Salute 
to the Flag, in ‘‘Songs of the Child World, No. 2,’’ 
Riley and Gaynor; The Flag, and The Flag Goes By, 
**Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. 3’’; Our Flag, 
in ‘‘Small Songs for Small Singers,’’ Neidlinger; Lin- 
coln, ‘‘Songs in Season,’’ George. 

A Recipe for a Valentine, ‘‘Songs of the Child 
World, No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Valentines, and 
Pigeon, ‘‘Songs of the Child World, No. 2,’’ Riley and 
Gaynor; Valentine Song, My Valentine, and Postman, 
in ‘‘Progressive Music Primer’’; The Pigeon Song, 
in ‘‘Songs and Games for Little Ones,’’ Walker and 
Jenks; The Postman, ‘‘Nature Songs for Children,’’ 
Fannie Snow Knowlton ; Pigeons, in ‘‘Songs for Lit- 
tle Children No. 2,’’ Smith. 

Reading :— 
Read all available Lincoln Stories, selecting them 


from the supplementary readers. ‘‘Boyhood of Lin- 
coln’’ (F. A. Owen Publishing Company) is a small 
inexpensive classic suitable for primary grades. 

A suggestion for blackboard lessons: 

‘There was oncea boy who was stronger than any other 
boy in all the country. He could run faster than any 
other boy in all the country. He could jump higher 
than any other boy in all the country. He could throw 
a ball farther than any other boy in all the country. 
He could split more wood than any other boy in all 
the country. He could wrestle better than any other 
boy in all the country. What was this boy’s name? 

For older children one of the simpler anecdotes of 
Lincoln may be told for the first time through the 
medium of the blackboard. 

Read all the valentine stories in available readers. 

Write a number of valentine sentiments upon the 
blackboard. ‘The children read them for the purpose 
of choosing the one they like best to copy into the 
valentine they are making. These sentiments may be 
taken from old valentines, composed by the teacher 
so as to employ only such vocabulary as the children 
can master, or found in seasonal books and magazines. 
Written Language :-— 

Let the children make Lincoln booklets day by day, 
to be given as valentines. Secure, if possible, small 
pictures of Lincoln, his birthplace, the White House, 
etc., for illustrating them; otherwise let the children 
cut or draw to illustrate their stories. ‘Ihe older ones 
may write a simple history of Lincoln’s life, or anec- 
dotes of it. For the younger ones the following is a 
suggestion: Put the title, Abraham Lincoln, or his 
picture, or both, on the outside of the booklet. Let 
each of the following sentences and its illustration 
occupy a page: 

This is the house he lived in (cutting or picture of 
log cabin). This is his slate (fire shovel). This is 
his slate pencil (charcoal). This is his bear suit. 
These are the rails he split. This is his axe. This is 
the book he read. This is the turtle he saved. ‘This 
is the pig he helped. 

For a blackboard lesson the teacher may ask, ‘‘ What 
could Lincoln do when he was a little boy?’’ The chil- 
dren write their answers: He could run fast. He 
could jump high. He could throw a ball far, etc. 

Written language periods are devoted to copying 
sentiments into the valentines. ; 
Games:— 

Dramatize the Lincoln and Valentine stories. 

Go outdoors—have contests in running, jumping, 
throwing. (Little Dove, You Are Welcome, in ‘‘Songs 
and Games for Little Ones,’’ Walker and Jenks. ) 

Let the children have a valentine box. In order 
that all may fare alike let them draw slips, several 
days beforehand, from a tray which you pass. On the 
slip each child draws is the name of the one for whom 
he is to bring a valentine. Of course whose name it 
is is his secret. On the afternoon when the box is to 
be opened let the children choose a postmaster, posta 
clerks, and a mail carrier for each row. The post- 
master and his clerks sort the mail, putting it into 
the bags of the proper carriers—book bags or news 
boys’ bags—and the carriers then make their deliv- 
eries. As the mailman comes down the street let the 
children sing the valentine song from ‘‘The Progessive 
Music Primer,’’ or some other song equally suited to 
the occasion. 

Drawing and Construction :— 
Make log houses and rail fences of kindergarten 
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~ Primary Methods and Devices—coinue« 


sticks. Let the children bring twigs for logs, and 
make a log house, using clay to fill the cracks and 
hold the sticks together. Cut illustrations for the 
Lincoln booklets. Illustrate Lincoln stories told, by 
plackboard, charcoal or crayola drawings or by cut- 
tings. Have a Lincoln gallery in one corner of the 
yoom. Let the children bring pictures for it from 
home. Build Lincoln’s home in the sand table, using 
one of the log houses made of twigs and clay, cutting 
out trees that will stand up to make the woods about 
the house, and using glass or blue paper to represent 
the little stream running through the woods. 

Make valentines. Excellent ideas are furnished in 
“Suggestions for Handwork in School and Home,’’ by 
Jane L. Hoxie. Make a valentine for some one at 
home, a valentine for a sick child, a valentine for 
some one in an orphan asylum or other state institution. 


Nature Study:— 

February. The calendar lessons, marking the birth- 
days, keeping the weather record. The character- 
istics of the month, cold and thaw, the return of 
the robins, the swelling of the pussy willow buds. 
Memorize: 

Little February 
Her own whims doth please: 
If to-day she’s thawing, 
Soon she’ll tightly freeze. 
Lettie Sterling. 


The north wind doth blow 

And we shall have snow 

And what will the robin do then? 
He will hop to the barn 

''o keep himself warm 

And hide his head under his wing, 


Poor thing! 
Old Nursery Rhyme. 


The Dove—the symbol of love. Interest the chil- 
dren to learn by observation its habits, disposition, 
how it builds its nest, its care forits young. Tell 
them of carrier pigeons, their training and uses. 


Number :— 

Study the Lincoln penny. Use Lincoln pennies in 
playing store. Make up problems invclving the use 
of a certain number of logs (kindergarten sticks) for 
each section of log fences. Tossing and throwing con- 
tests with bean bags to imitate games of Lincoln. 
Measure the distances different children can jump or 
throw. Count, measure, and fold the materials used 
for making valentines. 


Third Week 

SUBJECT—*‘GEORGE WASHINGTON’”’ 
Memory gems :— 

A child should always say what’s true 

And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
‘As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’—Prov., 23:7. 

Literature :— 


The home life of Washington as a little boy—con- 
trast with that of Lincoln. Let it develop through 
the week that it matters not from what station in life 
one comes—a poor man may serve his country as well 
as a rich one, and vice versa. The story of George’s 
name in the garden. The story of the cherry tree. 
The story of George and his mother’s colt. 

The story of Washington’s school days and his work 
in school. The story of the book in which he wrote 
the fifty rules of conduct. The story of his giving up 
his ambition to be a sailor. The story of the first 
a. Learn the salute to the flag. Sources of the 
stories ¢ 

New Century Fourth Reader; The Young George 
Washington, Wayne Whipple ; The Story Hour, Kate 
Douglas jhe dat A First Book of American History, 
Edward Eggleston ; Washington's Birthday, ‘*In the 


Child’s World,’’ Pouisson ; George Washington, in- 


“Through the Year,’’ Clyde and Wallace; Stories of 
Washington, ‘‘Wheeler’s Third Reader’’; Boyhood of 
Washington, '‘Jones Third Reader’’; Marching Song, 
“Child's Garden of Verses,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
Cedric, Elizabeth Harrison. 

Music :— 

The Tin Soldiers, ‘Small Songs for Small Singers,’’ 
Neidlinger; Marching Song, Rub-a-dub-dub, We March 
Like Soldiers, and The Five Knights, all in ‘‘Songs of 
the Child World, No. 1’’, Riley and Gaynor; Soldier 
Boys, ‘‘ Progressive Music Primer’’; Marching Song, 
and Washington’s Birthday, in ‘‘Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book No. 2’’; Marching Song, in ‘‘Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. 3’’; Washington, ‘‘Songs in 
Season,” George. 

Reading :— 

Read all stories of Washington in available readers ; 
“Boyhood of Washington,’’ suitable for primary 
grades, published by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 


Suggestion for blackboard lesson: 


A child whispers to the teacher one of Washington’s 
tules of conduct. The teacher writes it, the other 
children read it to themselves, after which the child 


giving the rule may call upon whom he pleases to 
read. The completed lesson will probably run some- 
what like this: - 

Do not speak when others are speaking. 

Do not sing to yourself when with others. 

Do not drum with your fingers. 

Do not tap with your pencil. 

Do not laugh at another’s misfortune. 


Written Language:— 

Make a Washington booklet similar to the Lincoln 
Booklet. Make a booklet in which the children write 
such of his rules of conduct as they wish especially 
to keep. Mcunt a cutting or drawing of a flag upon 
a sheet of writing paper. Beneath it write, 

The red says, ‘‘Be brave.’’ 
The white says, ‘* Be pure.”’ 
The blue says, ‘‘ Be true.’’ 

Tell upon the blackboard what kind of man it takes 
to make a soldier. ; 

A soldier must be straight. 

A soldier must be strong. 

A soldier must be honest. 

A soldier must be brave. 
Games :— 

Soldier Boy, ‘‘Singing Games for the Little Ones,’’ 
Hofer. Dramatize the stories of Washington’s life. 
Children bring their drums to school and march to the 
music of them, the piano and the triangle. Organize 
in companies, chovuse captains, have drills. Dramatize 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Marching Song.’’ 

Drawing and Construction :— 

Illustrate the stories of Washington by blackboard 
or charcoal or crayola drawings, or by cuttings. 
Mount cuttings to tell completed story. Sewing cards 
—cherries and hatchet, ete. Paint the flag flying. 
Learn to cut a five pointed star as Betsy Ross did. 
Cut a five pointed star according to the following di- 
rections taken from Mrs. Lida McMurry’s manual of 
seat work: 

*“Take a strip of lightweight paper, e. g. twelve 
inches long and one and one-half inches wide, and tie 
a flat knot. Cut off the two protruding ends. This 
is thepattern. Markit off onstiff paper. Draw lines 
connecting opposite points. There will be five of 
these lines. Now cut out the star, following each line 
to its point of intersection with another line.”’ 

Make Mount Vernon in the sand table, putting 
in the buildings of the plantation, the river, trees and 
boats. Makesoldier hats of newspaper or other large 
paper for the children to wear during their marching. 
Hygiene :-— 

‘Talks on how to grow to be strong like a soldier. 

The children will be more or less familiar with the 
camp life of our soldiers. Discuss their manner of life— 
regular exercise, training, regular sleep, proper food, 
etc. Lead them to see that they can begin now to 
make and keep themselves fit. Perhaps some returned 
soldier ean be secured to talk to them on the subject. 


Number :— 

The stamp—See whether the children recognize 
Washington’s picture onthe stamp. Discuss its value. 
Let the children show how many Lincoln pennies are 
needed to buy a stamp. Bring postal scales to school. 
Play post ofiice. Let children weigh their letters of 
varying bulks, and buy enough stamps to mail them. 


Fourth Week 


SUBJECT—‘ LONGFELLOW’’ 

Longfellow as the Children’s Poet and as the Pa- 
triot of the Pen. 

From the study of Longfellow’s life children should 
come to see that it is not alone by fighting for one’s 
country that one may serve it. Longfellow, even as 
a little boy, did not care for soldier plays and noise 
and firecrackers. Yet he was a patriot. His service 
to his country was in writing the kind of poetry which 
makes people want to be the sort that make good citi- 
zens. Memorize: 

THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

it fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, { knew not where; 
For, who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 
Longfellow. 
Literature : — 

The boyhood of Longfellow, his home by the sea, 
his plays, his nature (compare with that of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln), his visits in vacation to his grand- 
father, where he heard the stories which afterward 
became the ‘‘Song of Hiawatha.’’ The story of his 
shooting the robin. 

Touch briefly upon the later life of Longfellow— 
speak of his living in the house in which Washington 


had lived. _ Sources: Art Literature Readers, Grover 
and Chutter; Cyr, Second Reader; George Plan Book. 

‘*The Village Blacksmith’’—Draw from this poem 
the lesson in patriotism needed above all others at 
this time, that of every man at his post doing his share, 
of production. Take the children to a blacksmith 
shop and familiarize them with the anvil, sledge, bel- 
lows, etc. Let them watch the smith at work shoe- 
ing a horse. Memorize the poem. 

Read or tell to the children the following poems: 
*‘The Children’s Hour’’; ‘‘The Children’’; ‘*he Old 
Clock on the Stairs’’; ‘‘The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere’’; ‘‘Birds of Killingworth’’; ‘‘Bell of Atri.” 


Music:— 

The Blacksmith, in ‘‘Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten,’’ Hill; The Blacksmith, in ‘‘Songs of the 
Child World, No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor; ‘The Black- 
smith, in ‘*Songs for Little Children, No. 1,’’ Smith. 
Reading :— 

Read the stories of Longfellow's life to be found in 
available readers. Read such poems of his as are 
given in the readers. 

In reading poems do not follow the prosaic method 
used in the ordinary reading. We want children to 
love poetry—to be sensitive to its music and beauty 
of expression. Let the teacher read the poem to the 
children first, in its entirety, while they merely listen, 
appreciating its rhythm and the story it tells. A sec- 
ond time the teacher reads it through, and the chil- 
dren follow her as best they can in their books. She 
next reads one stanza, they following in their text. 
Now a child reads that same stanza. In the same 
way take up the other stanzas. 

Secure a blackboard lesson from the children upon 
the subject, ‘‘What Can You Do for UncleSam?”’ As 
you ask the question of each child he whispers his an- 
swer to you, you write it, and the other children learn 
what his service may be by reading the sentences, e. g. : 

I can keep the streets clean. 

I can keep well. 

I can save my pennies. 

I can feed the birds and squirrels. 

I can take good care of my books. 

I can learn my lessons well. ; 

I can make a garden. 

Use as a blackboard lesson the old rhyme: 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For want of the shoe the horse was lost; 
For want of the horse the rider was lost; 
For want of the rider the battle was lost; 
For want of the battle the kingdom was lost, 
And all from the want of a horseshoe nail. 


Written Language :— 


Let children answerin writing the question, ‘‘What 
can you do for Uncle Sam?”’ 
Games :— 


Dramatize such of Longfellow’s poems as are adapt- 
able to dramatization. (‘The Horse, ‘‘Songs of the 
Child World, No. 1,’’ Riley and Gaynor; Trotting 
Horses, Running Horses, High Stepping Horses, 
‘‘Characteristic Rhythms,’’ Clara Louise Anderson. ) 
Drawing and Construction :— 

Illustrate the poems of Longfellow by drawings or 
cuttings. Makethechair, the old clock on the stairs, 
the blacksmith tools, of clay. Build a blacksmith shop 
in the sand table. Make bird houses of construction 
paper, kindergarten sticks, blocks. Have a Long- 
fellow gallery. Cut horse from picture or model. 
Nature Study :— 

Talks upon the protection of birds and other animal 
life. Correlate with ‘‘Birds of Killingworth’’ and 
‘*The Bell of Atri’’; also with the chapters, ‘‘ Being 
Bird Landlords,’’ and ‘‘In Forest and Stream,”’ in 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s ‘‘What To Do for Uncle 
Sam.’’ Tell of the Woods and Waters Club recently 
formed by the boys of one of our central states in 
which all members pledge themselves to the protec- 
tion of the little wild folk of woods and waters. 
See also article in this issue ‘‘Feeding the Winter 
Birds. ”’ 

Memorize: 

Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens.’’ 


Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.’’ 


Number :— 

Compose simple problems, such as: How many shoes 
does a blacksmith need to shoe three horses? A team 
of horses has how many ears? A horse wears how 
many pairs of shoes? A horse wears his shoes a 
month and half. How many weeks does he wear them? 
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Primary Methods and Devices—contines 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By Friendly Observers 


THE LITTLE THIRD CLASS 

Is the extra time we spend on the ‘‘little third 
class’’ in every 1 B room worth while or is it ‘*‘ Dead 
Sea fruit’’ in the long run? This class always repre- 
sents the youngest and most immature of the pupils 
who enter in September, and who simply need time to 
grow mentally and physically. Why not let them get 
what they can, giving them their proportion of the 
time? “They will not make their grade unless we 
give them extra time,’’ you say. But as a matter of 
fact, they won’t make it even if we do give them this 
and we only worry them and make school an unhappy 
place by over-drilling them, when they need the time 
for rest, or for the exercise they get from play. Next 
term their chance will come. 

When we have extra time (if we ever do) let us 
send these backward children out of doors to play, 
and devote the extra time to the children in our sec- 
ond class, who are well developed, but a little slow, 
and perhaps inattentive. This, I believe, will utilize 
such time to the best advantage.—J. L. G. 


THE WORD-BUILDING GAME 


Ly exercise that is called a game usually becomes 
av once alive with interest for the younger children. 
Its value lies in the self-activity of both mind and 
body it arouses. Such a game was being played in 
Miss O.’s room as I entered one day. 

She had printed on cards a number of keys or phono- 
grams. These were arranged along the front board 
and the children ran forward as she called their names, 
selected a key, named it and ran to their seats. When 
the keys were all chosen, Miss O. placed before the 
children single letters, or combinations of letters, as: 
**st, tr, sw, sq, br, bl, str.’’ etc. The children then 
formed words, placing a letter or combination of let- 
ters before their keys, each child holding up his word 
before the class and pronouncing it. When all the 
children had formed words, they were placed ina 
frame made of wire photograph holders, and were 
pronounced in concert. The game was a rapid, quiet 
and enthusiastic one. 

In a second grade Miss W. showed me a similar 
game ingwhich words were used instead of phono- 
grams, After selecting and naming the words, the 
children formed new words, using such syllables as: 
‘‘ing, ness, ful, be, est, er,’’ etc. A race then ensued 
between two children each holding the syllable ‘‘ing,’’ 
the one forming the most words with this ending, in 
a given time, being the winner.—J. L. G. : 

THE LITTLE RED HEN 

The Little Red Hen has become familiar to us all 
during the last four or five years. She comes to us 
again in a new series of readers. The first book of 
the series deals with the story of her life work ina 
more simple manner than those formerly written, but 
it fails to give the supplementary reading lessons, so 
valuable a feature of the other series. However, 
teachers are capable of furnishing their own lessons 
of this kind. I have seen many such supplementary 
reading lessons given just as the children are finishing 
the story. 

The regular lesson begins thus:— 

The Little Red Hen found some wheat. 

She called the cat. 

She called the gouse 

She called the pig. 

The Little Red Hen said, ‘‘Who will help me plant 
the wheat?’’ 

This part of the story Mrs. P. placed on the board 
and it was read in review. Below these sentences 
were printed one by one, read and erased: 

Little Red Hen called the cat. 

Little Red Hen called the pig. 

Little Red Hen called the goose. 

**Will cat help me plant the wheat?”’ 

**Will goose help me plant the wheat?’’ 

**Cat will help me,”’ said Little Red Hen. 

Little Red Hen said, ‘‘ Pig will help me.’’ 

‘*Goose, help me,’’ said Little Red Hen. 

**Help me, cat,’’ said Little Red Hen. 

‘*Help me plant the wheat, goose.’’ 

**Goose, plant some wheat.”’ 

**Plant some wheat, pig.’’ 


If a word seemed hard to recall, Mrs. P. sometimes 
referred to the regular lesson above, and sometimes 
she said, ‘‘Open the front door of that word.’’ ‘* Help’’ 
was hard toremember. Thechildren opened the front 
door by sounding the initial letter and were then al- 
most sure to recall the word. If the word was not 
enunciated well she said, ‘‘Shut the back door of that 
word,’’ and sometimes even, ‘‘Slam the back door,”’ 
and the final letter was distinctly heard. The enunci- 
ation as well as the reading in this room was unusually 

ood. 
. The following day I heard a class that had finished 
the story as read from the board reading this lesson 
from their books. Not one child hesitated while read- 
ing, and but one lost his place.—J. L. G. 


Verses to Use in Making Valentines 
By Maude M. Grant 





Mother, love, Mother, love, My little heart beats fond and true, 
Will you be mine? With heaps of love, and all for you! 
I love you so dearly, 
Your small Valentine. This Valentine Day 





Fond wishes dart 
To Grandmother dear 
From her little Sweetheart. 


I’m thinking of you, daddy dear, 
You have my heart,—the proof is here! 








Baby darling, baby mine, 
1 will be your Valentine. 


Greetings on Valentine Day I will send, 
Greetings and love for my dear little friend. 








Teacher, ever fond and dear, 
All my love I send you here. 


Every breeze so fresh and free 
Carries a heart full of love from me! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





VALENTINE PATTERNS 


With these designs children can make many original valentines. 
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Little Projects for Little People 
A B C PAPER BLOCKS 
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nd. : 


ROW OF FINISHED BLOCKS 


This project is simple, yet interesting and profitable to the children, since it gives them experience in folding, cutting, pasting and color selection, and teaches them, 














incidentally, a wealth of number facts, e. g., the terms square, oblong, cube, faces, edges; one half, one fourth, 16—4; that a cube has six faces, ete. 
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METHOD OF FOLDING AND CUTTING 


Fold a twelve inch square into sixteen small squares. 

Cut off one row of squares. 

Holding a long edge of the paper toward you, cut along the three vertical creases to the first horizontal crease. 
Turn the other long edge of the paper toward you. Cut in same way. 

Shape and paste in form of a cube. 
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LETTERS AND DECORATIONS FOR THE BLOCKS 


Cut the letter A and an apple from red construction paper. Paste on two adjoining faces of the block. 
Cut the letter B and a bat from yellow construction paper. Paste on two other adjoining faces of the block. 
Cut the letter C and a cup from blue construction paper. Paste on the two remaining faces of the block. 





These blocks should be constructed under supervision. 
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Biocks to-represent the rest of the alphabet may be constructed independently by the children, as seat work. 
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Oral Composition as Language Practice 


BY L. 


Tg “UST why are we asking chil- 


a) 
y 


yy. dren to study Language? Isn’t 


it because we wish them to 
speak and write intelligibly 
and correctly? Whole libra- 
ries of graded language books 
have been written and used in schools; 
technical grammar has been fed to babes 
and resisting adolescents; and still Eng- 
lish is ruthlessly murdered in the homes, on 
the streets, and in the halls of learning 
themselves. If teachers would keep in mind 
the general aim, that the great desideratum 
is to make one’s self understood in English 
which is free from errors of syntax, many 
devious pedagogical journeys into by-paths 
would be avoided and we might arrive some- 
where near the goal we wish to reach. As 
the majority of persons use more oral than 
written language, our first purpose should 
be to speak clearly, distinctly, and correctly. 

How shall we go about it? I see but one 
practical method. We learn to talk by talk- 
ing. We may study how until doomsday, 
but until we practice daily, hourly, con- 
stantly, we cannot acquire the language 
habit—and use of good language is a habit 
as observation proves. How many college 
graduates who have studied English for 
years and know all the intricacies of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and have studied literary 
criticisrh and models from the masters, still 
make errors which had become habitual in 
early childhood. 

Language should be one of the funda- 
mental subjects, beginning with the first 
grade. If the teacher gives exemplary talks 
and the child answers in monosyllables, the 
child is not learning to speak intelligibly, 
correctly, or connectedly. A good way to 
begin is by telling a simple short story in 
easy, short sentences. Have the children 
try to tell the story. Our aim is to form the 
habit of speaking in short, well-separated 
sentences. Children will try to tell the 
story in one continuous sentence connected 
by ‘‘ands.’’ The habit of constructing 
clear-cut sentences must be formed early 
and no lapses ever allowed. Thestory should 
be dramatized. It may be told by the class, 
each child giving one sentence. If errors 
are made, as they constantly will be, they 
should be corrected by the teacher when 
made. We have been told that the train of 
thought must not be interrupted, that the 
children must not be confused, and that the 
correction may be made after the story is 
told. It is true that the child’s chief inter- 
est should be in the subject matter and not 
in the language, but he will never unlearn 
a bad language habit unless a good one is 
substituted when needed. Ifthe child stands 
before the class, the teacher may stand 
near by and quietly suggest the right form 
without seriously confusing the child or sac- 
rificing interest. This must always be done 








sympathetically, with plenty of praise and 
First efforts 


encouragement for any effort, 


in public speaking as in anything else are 
the most difficult. 

After children have overcome their diffi- 
dence and are willing to try, they should be 
required to speak loud enough to be heard 
easily and distinctly. Children vary so much 
in previous training and natural qualities 
that the difficulty in securing this ability 
will vary correspondingly. However, the 
habit can be most easily instituted in the 
early grades. Do not have the class scat- 
tered all over the room for oral language; 
have as small groups as practicable and 
gather them around you. Care must be 
taken that the story is not continued after 
the interest lags. 

A higher type of oral composition is the 
picture story. Get large colored pictures 
which tell a story. Mount each picture on 
cardboard and have a child hold it before 
the class while another tells the story. The 
aim is, as before, to get ideas expressed in 
short, correct sentences; but now the child 
is originating. Lead him to tell a story. 

Never ask him to tell what he sees. We 
used a recent ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’’ pic- 
ture of a boy doomed to wheel his baby sister 
in a perambulator while the other boys were 
evidently going to play ball. Some of the 
children commenced the story, ‘‘I am taking 
my sister for aride’’; others, at a suggestion 
from the teacher, began, ‘‘A boy was taking 
his sister’’; and one bright girl of her own 
volition began, ‘‘My brother is taking me 
for a ride. He does not like it.’ 


ALDEN MARSH, M.A., State Normal School, Indiana, Penn. 


But while the use of clear and correet 
language may be taught through stories, 
these should not be used exclusively. De. 
scriptions of toys and pets, flowers and birds, 
provided the exercise never becomes formal, 
may be most interesting. Nature study may 
furnish rich material for language if the 
teacher will study in preparation. A bov. 
quet of Spanish needles and a bunch of burrs 
are excellent materials for a lesson on seeds, 
if the teacher will visit a library or buy and 
use a few cheap books on nature study. But 
the lesson—to be a language lesson—must 
be told back by the children again, in clear, 
short, correct sentences. Your material to 
talk about is as big as the earth, the heavens 
above, and the waters beneath. It includes 
the world of child literature—fables, myths, 
legends, and folk stories; the world of people 
and things; and the activities of people, ani- 
mals, and plants. 

If you wish to appreciate the need of 
speaking clearly, ask a child, an average 
adult, or even a policeman, to tell you where 
the railroad station is. It may require vio- 
lent gestures, repeated and varied _ instruc- 
tions, and numerous questions for you to gain 
even a hazy idea of the direction you should 
take. 

Lessons on how to play games, how to 
make bread, how to feed rabbits, how to 
take position in writing, or how to play a 
phonograph will help to develop real power 
in grasping details and placing them in 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Tests 


By Jasper T. Palmer, Supervising Principal, Lincoln 
School, Everett, Mass. 


AM a believer in frequent tests, of a simple na- 
| ture, as a means of determining the effectiveness 

of teaching. Long, hard examinations are a mis- 
take. I am not so particular about regular periodical 
tests, although the plan of tests every Friday, or at 
the end of each month, is good, especially in arith- 
metic. Fright at the thought of a test should be 
overcome. Children should be led to feel that a test 
is but a part of the regular work. 

In my personal teaching I have used two kinds of 
tests which [I have always considered valuable. I 
prefer to call them a form of recitation rather than 
atest. I give them at any time; the children do not 
anticipate them in advance. One form is as follows: 
Give the children a small piece of paper. The teach- 
er will place one question on the board, and ask the 
class to answer in a full statement. This form is also 
an excellent training in the correct use of English. 
The second form is what I call a one-word test. Chil- 
dren are given spelling paper, and are asked to num- 
ber from 1 to 5, or 1 to 10, as the case may be. The 
teacher reads questions which call for answers in one 
word. 

Both of these tests offer an excellent opportunity 
for testing all members of the class on their faithful- 
ness to study, and on their thorough understanding 
of the lesson. Not only do these forms of tests take 
little time, but they are easy for the teacher to cor- 
rect. The marks given could well be included in the 
monthly averages, for they are very fair tests. Such 
tests can be applied to any subject. . They should 
be given the early part of a period. 

General weekly or monthly tests should never be 

hard. They should be simple, if not actually easier 
than the regular work. It is a principle that is being 
tested, in such work as arithmetic, and not ability to 
juggle figures. History and geography, of course, 
necessitate more of a memory test, but we must use 
good judgment and not ask useless questions for the 
sake of testing the child’s power of memory. Ques- 
tions should be to the point, and have logical asso- 
ciations. 
_ Ifa child fails in a test, we may be sure something 
is wrong ; if there are many failures, the teacher may 
be fairly certain that there is something wrong in her 
teaching. Too often we place blame on the children, 
when the teacher is responsible. 

The main purpose of the supervisor’s test is to find 
out for himself how thoroughly the children under- 
stand the work, but such tests offer teachers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for sizing up the effectiveness of 
their own work. The supervisor should be in such 
close touch with the work of all the rooms that his 
tests should be well tothe point. ‘lests thus given 
should be thoroughly reviewed by the teacher with 
the class to make sure they thoroughly understand 
Wherein they failed and to determine the chief causes 
of the failures. In such work as arithmetic, .teachers 
should make sure whether the failures are due to care- 
lessness. If they are, then efforts must be made to 
change the pupils’ attitude toward their work. 

Correcting tests always suggests drudgery to tne 
teacher. The short forms referred to above require 
little time and small demand on patience. One of the 
advantages of the one-word test is that it can be cor- 
tected with the class as a spelling paper would be. 
I seldom object to a teacher’s correcting papers or 
tests with children. In fact, there are many good 
features about this practice. It not only relieves the 
teacher of much boresome work, but it gives the chil- 
dren a chance to correct their own papers, or their 
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neighbors’, and to profit by others’ mistakes. Of 
course, careful scrutiny must be exercised by the 
teacher. She should always look over such papers 
and be watchful for possible cheating, without, how- 
ever, hinting that such is her reason. It is well, on 
other accounts, that the children should understand 
that the teacher examines all test papers, even though 
they are corrected in class. This realization will 
cause them to take more pride in the appearance of 
their work and to be more particular in every way. 
The plan of correcting work with the class must not 
be carried to excess, either in class work or in tests. 
And indeed one may question the advisability of sug- 
gesting to a certain type of indolent teacher that the 
plan be used at all by her. For obvious reasons a 
teacher should be expected to do some correcting en- 
tirely alone. 


Some Pointers on the Teaching of Reading 


By Frank H. Close, Superintendent of Schools, Holmes 
County, Ohio 


HE greatest single thing a teacher can do for a 
T child is to teach him to read fluently, and to grasp 

the thought content. In slow, jerky reading the 
whole mind is directed toward the recognition of words, 
with no mental energy left to grasp the thought. 

I once heard a class read a long assigned lesson in 
reading. ‘The teacher pronounced many of the words, 
and the reading by the pupils was very poor. And yet 
at the close of the recitation the teacher said, ‘‘'T'o- 
morrow we’ll take all of the next lesson.’’ The teach- 
er of Latin who begins with two or three lines of 
Caesar, and is exacting and thorough will win in the 
end over the teacher who starts her class with twenty- 
five to forty lines. English reading is not different. 
Low speed gear is always necessary for starting. 

« By all means get fluency, smoothness, expression. 
A pupil should not be permitted to ‘‘say words,’’ and 
believe that he is reading. 

Pointing to words should not be permitted. A paste- 
board marker held under the line is sometimes per- 
missible, and often yields good results. The teacher 
should not point to words in sentences or groups when 
children are reading from the blackboard. Point just 
to the group or the sentence. 

Arrange sentences for reading so as to contain the 
names of those in the class, and dealing with the chil- 
dren’s own activities and experiences. 

Insert the names of various pupils before state- 
ments and questions in the lesson, and then have some 
one read, addressing the pupil whose name is supplied. 

Drilling on the quick recognition of words and 
groups of words is the basis of fluency in reading. 
Children should be led to comprehend quickly several 
words grouped into a phrase, a clause or a sentence. 
To develop facility in this regard: 

a. Write quickly such groups on the board. 

b. Expose such groups for instant recognition and 
cover them again. 

ce. Use flash cards. 

d. Draw a heavy line under a group of words, or 
under a sentence. 

e. In reading, observe pauses and group words 
correctly. 

Children should often make their own reading lesson. 
Such a lesson will be fascinating, because of the per- 
sonal daily interests involved and the feeling of 
creativity induced. 

With new words, children should (a) see the form; 
(b) hear the word pronounced; (c) pronounce it; (d) 
write it. 

The teacher, if she can read well, should read a great 
deal to the children. If they follow with book in 
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hand, they will learn words and groups and the read- 
ing will be quickly imitated. 

The qualities which enter into game life—expect 
ancy, repetition, imitation, action, and joy—should 
tind their place in the reading lesson. 


It is better to read five lines well than five pages 
poorly. 
Again, and finally, eliminate jerkiness in reading. 


It is your big problem. 


A Classroom Stock Exchange 
By Mrs. A. B. Lovell 


N teaching stocks and bonds to a grammar grade 
| in a small town, I found considerable difficulty 

in securing in my pupils a real understanding of the 
subject. I solved the puzzle of method in this way: 

First we had a talk about Wal! Street. Then I 
tablished an office and arranged to have one boy sell 
bonds, while another, in a similar office, acted as a 
broker. I manufactured a ticker, and assigned one 
boy to conceal himself and operate it. With this para- 
phernalia, we bought and sold, and paid the broker. 
Not only did the pupils thoroughly enjoy the trans- 
actions, but they were the only ones in the school 
who, after the long vacation, still understood the sub- 
ject and could solve problems of this kind. 


es- 


Paper Cutting Border 
By Cleo Lytle, Art Director, Kansas City 


(See Page 35) 


WO motifs for blackboard borders are given and 
T one for a booklet border. The single motif given 

at the bottom of the page (the basket of hearts) 
may be used as a motif for a blackboard border. If 
it is made by the children, it may be done free-hand, 
or it may be traced or hectographed. A piece of pa- 
per, oblong in shape, should be given to each child. 
This should be folded once through the center, then 
folded again, and all lattice work cut on a single fold. 
The basket may be cut from neutral yellow or sand- 
colored paper, to represent the reed basket. The 
leaves in the basket should be cut from dark green 
paper. If the teacher makes the basket upon the board, 
she may use the pattern showing the massed leaves. 
If she wishes, she may allow the children to trace and 
cut, or to cut free-hand, leaves like those given in the 
iilustration. These leaves may then be used to fill the 
basket. The hearts should be cut from squares of red 
paper and the squares folded on one diagonal. The 
hearts may be grouped like those in large basket, at 
bottom of page, or like those in basket border at top 
of page. Bands at sides of basket are to hold border 
motifs together. Space between baskets and connect- 
ing bands should be less than width of bands used; 
space between motifs of border should be less than 
width of baskets. If the border is to be placed upon 
the board, with the blackboard as background, the 
bands should be of the same color as the baskets; if 
against a light background, the bands should be the 
color of the leaves. The paper to be placed back of 
the basket should be the same color as the leaves. 
This border may be worked out effectively in black 
and white, with red hearts. 

The basket border at top of page is given to show the 
effect of putting together several motifs. It may also 
be used as a valentine booklet border, using colors sug- 
gested in borders mentioned above. 

The second border given is a simple leaf border. It 
may be drawn upon the blackboard, or it may be cut 
and pasted. Red hearts and gray or green leaves and 
bands are effective. 











“Abe” Lincoln’s Neighbors 


By Myrtle L. Kaufmann and Pupils 


(AUTHOR'S NOTE: This play was written by a 
committee of twelve, when a schoo] was called upon 
to take charge of a Lincoln Day program. It was 
presented before the students in the State Normal 
School and the pupils of the Training School, De- 
Kalb, TI.) 


CHARACTERS 


John D. Johnson 

Jim Jones 

Jasper Endicott 

Dick Blake, storekeeper 

Kbenezer Standart 

Allen Gentry 

George Harrison 

Paul Bates, stagecoach driver 

Harry Avis, politician 

Mrs. Pratt, and young son 

Miss Prue 

Mrs. John D. Johnson 

Aunt Indiana 

Scene: A country store in Sangamon 
County, Illinois, in November, 1860, just 
before word is received that Lincoln has 
been elected President. Most of the 
characters are grouped around a big 
stove, feet resting on it, and chairs 
tilted back. John D. Johnson is an ha- 
bitual loafer, and acts the part, yawn- 
ing and. apparently falling asleep sev- 
eral times, only to be jogged by the el- 
bows of the men next to him. Jim 
Jones is of a more restless type, but 
listens eagerly to all thatis said. Jas- 
per Endicott is the gentleman of the 
crowd, and is listened to with respect 
whenever he speaks. Dick busies him- 
self about his store, rearranging his 
wares, adjusting scales, etc. Ebenezer 
impatiently awaits the opportunity to 
pass on stories his father had told about 
Lincoln. Allen Gentry has a book in 
his hand, but only reads when the dis- 
cussion does not interest him. George 
whittles on a toy boat. Paul Bates sits 
on the store counter, and amuses him- 
self by occasionally flicking somebody's 
ear with his long whip. Harry is a bom- 
bastic and bitter type of man, who goes 
around with a chip on his shoulder, ready 
to quarrel with anybody. Mrs. Pratt is 
a typical housewife of the community; 
Miss Prue a typical elderly maiden lady; 
Mrs. Johnson the worst shrew for miles 
around; and Aunt Indiana a poor decrepit 
old lady, regarded as ‘‘queer,’’ and per- 
haps a little unbalanced mentally. The 
general types of costume required are 
sufficiently indicated in the accompany- 
ing illustration. When the curtain rises, 
all the male characters except George, 
Paul, and Harry are on the stage. 

(Enter George, lazily.) 

George—Howdy, fellers! 

All—Howdy! Hullo, George! How are 
ye? ete. 

George (with habitual drawl)—Well, 
Dick, how’s business to-day? 

Dick (briskly)—Fair to middlin’. What 
can I do for you? 

George (pulling slip of paper from his 
pocket)—Fifty cents’ worth of sugar. 


From left to right: Jasper Endicott; John D. Johnso 
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(He sidles over to a seat, after taking a 
toy boat from behind the wood box, and 
| begins to whittle. Dick leaves sugar 
standing on counter. ) 

John D.—Did you hear who set Hank’s 
barn afire? 

George—What! Did Hank’s barn burn 
down? 

John D.—Well, this is what I heard 
tell about it— 

(Paul, behind scene, shouts, ‘‘Whoa, 
Nance!’’) 

All (excitedly) —There’s the mail! 

(Paul enters, calling out, ‘‘Guess the 
news, boys!’’ He holds out a paper, 
Dick jumps for it and gives a yell.) 

Dick—Lincoln is elected! 

(All crowd around him in great ex- 
citement. ) 

George—I knew he’d get it. 

All—What did I tell you? What’s the 
matter with Abe? He’ll be a great Presi- 
dent! ete. (Gradually they settle down 
again.) 

Paul—I wonder what ke’ll do about 
the South? 

John D.—I bet I know what he’ll do 
to the South’s pocketbooks. He’ll put 
a hole in them. 

George—How do you mean? 

John D.—He’s going to free the slaves. 

(At this remark, all turn curiously and 
rather incredulously to John D.) 

Dick—What put that into your head? 


John D.—That’s all right, you can 
laugh. But I can make a good guess, 
and J’ll tell you why. You remember 
that time Offut wanted me and Abe and 
John to take a load to N’Orleans, but he 
couldn’t get a boat—leastways, that’s 
what he said. Well, Abe, he spoke up 
and said he’d make a boat. You know 
how he never could be stopped, once he 
got an idea in his head. (All nod ap- 
preciatively.) Well, sir, by the time 
that boat was ready, the floods had gone 
down so far that we got stuck on the 
Rutledge dam—the bow sticking out into 
the air, over the dam, and the stern 
under water. 

Jim—Didn’t look just then like you'd 
get to N’Orleans in a hurry, did it? 

John D.—Oh, you don’t know Abe, if 
you think he’d waste any time staring 
at a sight like that. He got the cargo 
out of the stern and put it ashore, and 
with the bow loaded down that boat just 
teetered over the dam as pretty as you 
please. We loaded up again and went 
on. When we got to N’Orleans we got 
rid of our cargo and came back on the 
packet. But while we were walking 
around the city, seeing the sights, we 
ran into aslave auction in the big square. 
Abe stood watching it mighty sober fora 
few minutes, then he says to John and 
me, ‘‘ Boys, if I ever get a chance to hit 
that thing, I’ll hit it hard.”’ 

I answered, ‘‘Some day you'll get that 





chance all right, Abe.’ 





n; Paul Bates (below); Dick Blake (above); Aunt Indiana; George Harrison; 
Allen Gentry; Jim Jones. 


But he only smiled at me, as much as 
to say, ‘‘I guess we’re a pair of fools.’’ 
But I wasn’t so far off, was I? He’s 
certainly got the chance now, if he wants 
to use it. 

(Mrs. Pratt comes in to buy groceries. 
She leads her small son, to whom Dick 
gives a stick of candy, while George 
gets up, makes a low mock bow, and 
presents the toy boat, much to the young- 
ster’s delight.) 


Ebenezer—When my father kept store 
and Abe worked for him, he always said 
that boy of his had a great head on him, 
and he knew he’d be President some 

ay. 

John D. (importantly)—I always told 
my wife he’d be President some day. 
That shows I’m a good prophet. 


George (laughing) —You old hen-peck! 
When did you get up nerve to give your 
wife.an opinion of your own? (All laugh 
at this, except John D., who grins 
shamefacedly, and says, ‘‘Well, I risked 
it, that time.’’) 


Mrs. Pratt (finished buying, and turn- 
ing to the group)—Are you talking about 
my Abe? What’s new about him? 

All—Why, don’t you know he’s been 
elected President? 

Mrs. Pratt—What, did he really get it? 
(proudly) The good boy! Did you ever 
hear what he did for me? Do you re- 
member that time he sold me some tea? 


Dick (seeing she is anxious to tell the 
story)—Seems to me I do. But goon 
and tell us, anyway. 

Mrs. Pratt—Well, one night I came 
down to the store to get some tea. Abe 
weighed it out and handed it to me, and 
I went home and went to bed.. Just as I 
was getting up the next morning, I heard 
somebody knock. I got ready as quick 
as I could and went to the door, and 
there was Abe Lincoln, as I’m alive. 
He said the scales were out of order 
when he weighed my tea, but he didn’t 
know it then. And he had enough tea 
with him to make up my pound! 

Jasper—He certainly earned the right 
to be called ‘‘ Honest ‘Abe.’’ 

All—You’re right! .I. should say he 
did! ete. 

(Exit Mrs. Pratt, Dick carrying her 
basket to the door, ) 

John D.—And that’s not the only name 
he ought to have, either. 


Jim—No, siree! Do you all remember 
Jack Armstrong? Him and me got into 
a little scrap one day in school. I was 
getting licked when Abe come along and 
stopped us. Jack was a head taller than 
I was. 

Ebenezer—Just like Abe. 
ways a peacemaker, 

Jim—Abe got up:on an old stump and 
made up a speech right on-the spot 
against fighting. He always was a 
great hand for speechmaking. Always 
looked awkward as the dickens, but 


He was al- 








somehow you forgot all about that, 
When he didn’t have anything else to 
do, he used to go off in the woods and 
spout orations to the trees. That’s what 
gave him his best practice for his de- 
bates aguinst Dougla 


Paul—He didn’t get help from many 
books, either, in the early days.’ Do 
you remember how much that “‘ Life of 
Washington’’ he borrowed cost him? 

Dick (scratching his head)—I kind of 
forget that story. What is it? 


Paul—Well, one time that tight-fisted 
old schoolmaster named Crawford lent 
Abe one of his books—a ‘‘Life of George 
Washington.’’ Abe left it on a shelf one 
night, and the rain came through und 
soaked it. The covers were warped, and 
old Crawford was mad as a hornet. He 
told Abe he would thank him for seventy- 
five cents for damages. 


John D.—That sounds like Crawford; 
all right. 

George—He always was an old crab. 

(Enter Miss Prue.) 

Paul—Well, the upshot of it was that 
Abe paid the money, and kept the book, 
but he had to work three days, hauling 
fodder at twenty-five cents a day, in 
order to doit. . 


Dick—Can you beat that? People used 
to call Crawford bluwe-nosed, and I guess 
they were about right. 


Jasper (laughing and slapping his knee 
in approvel)—‘‘Blue nosed”’ just hits him 
on toa ““a,.” 


Miss Prue (who has been standing at 
counter, listening)—Well, that reminds 
me of something I saw Abe do one day, 
Ile had asked me some time before that 
if 1 would make him a suit. I told him 
I would, if he would bring over the ma- 
terial. I'll never forget the day that 
suit was done, and he came riding past 
my house on ‘‘Ginger,’’ all fixed up. 


Dick (interrupting)—Old Ginger! You 
couldn’t find a finer horse in the country 
than he was. (All nod assent.) 


Miss Prue—Well, Abe rode along and 
waved his hand to me. Just down the 
road a way I could see him pull up short, 
and if there wasn’t Jake Harrison’s 
young pig stuck in the mud. It always 
was getting into trouble. 


Paul—Yes, the beast got: into my gar- 
den peas one day, and there wasn’t much 
left of them when I got him out. Go on, 
Miss. Prue, I’]l keep still now. 


Miss Prue—Well, I watched Abe, and 
he kept riding up and down, kinder in 8 
quand’ry what to do. Finally he threw 
his long leg over that horse’s back, and 
stepped down into that mud hole cool as 
could be. By the time he got the pig 
pried loose, he was covered with mud 
himself and that new suit was a sight 
to behold! It isn’t every man that 
would sacrifice a suit for a pig. 


(Remarks of approval, such as, ‘*That’s 
right,” ‘‘Just like him,”’ etc.) | ; 
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George—Sacrifice a suit! Why, he went 
into the Black Hawk War ready to sacri- 
fice his life, if necessary. 


(Enter Mrs. John D. Johnson, flour- 
ishing a rolling pin; those near John D. 
dodge, and make wry faces.) 


Mrs. John D. (hands on hips)—Well, 
at last. You’re a grand husband, John 
D. Here I’ve been hunting all over the 
neighborhood for you. But I might have 
known you’d be here with this pack of 
lazy good-for-nothings. (Shakes rolling 
pin.) Say, didn’t I tell you I wanted 
some wood split, and me right in the 
middle of my baking, too! Now you 
hurry and clear out of here this minute; 
or 111 know the reason why. Do you 
hear? (Exit John D., pursued by his 
wife. The men breathe a sigh of relief, 
and laugh rather nervously. ) 


Mrs. John D. (turning back, angrily) — 
Don’t you laugh at me! You big loaf- 
ers. I’d like to go’ out and bring your 
wives and mothers here to look at you. 
(Exit. ) 

Ebenezer—I’m darn glad I haven’t got 
a wife like that. 


George—Thank heaven I’m single. 


Jim—Well, my wife’s bad enough, but 
that one’s a terror. 


Allen—You’re right, she is. 

Dick—What was that you started to 
say, George, about Abe and the War? 

Ebenezer—Why, what did Abe ever 
have to do with war? 

George—I guess your memory’s fail- 
ing you, Eb. Why Abe was captain of 
the company I was in, till it was mus- 
tered out. After that him and me en- 
listed as privates in an outfit that used 
to be called the Independent Spy Bat- 
talion. Wewere so all-fired independent 
that we didn’t take orders from nobody, 
short of the commander-in-chief of the 
army. We wereall mounted, and thought 
it was a great lark to gallop around the 
country and forage for grub. Did I ever 
tell you how Abe once got that company 
of his through a fence? 

All—No, how was it? 

George—Why, he just yelled out, ‘‘ This 
company is dismissed for two minutes. 
Crawl through the fence, and fall in on 
the other side.’’ (All are much amused 
by this anecdote. ) 


Ebenezer — Talk about your Black 
Hawk War stories, one of the stories 
my father used to tell was about an In- 
diannamed Main Pogue. One time when 
Lincoln’s company was camped near a 
wood, the guards saw this old Indian 
coming out from among thetrees. They 
stopped him and handled him pretty 
rough, I guess. They got his name out 
of him, and he told them, when they 
asked what he wanted, that he was on 
his way to meet his son. They charged 
him with being a spy, but he said he 
was only hungry, and that was the rea- 
son he had come near the camp. They 
started to take him off, with intentions 
of shooting him, when Captain Abe 
comes up and orders that not a hair of 
the old Indian’s head is to be harmed. 

Jim—Where was his passport? 

Kbenezer—Oh, he was excited, and 
had forgotten to show it. Some of the 
men were inclined to jeer at Abe for 
having let old Main Pogue off so easy, 
and one of them, not thinking Abe was 
within hearing, called him acoward. At 
that, Abe wanted to fight, but the fel- 
low wouldn’t stand up to him. In the 
end Main Pogue got through the lines 
all right. 

Allen—Jasper, why don’t you tell us a 
a story? 

Jasper—Well, I’m not much of a hand 
at story telling, but I might tell you 
about the first time I ever saw Abe Lin- 
coln. (All shift in seats_ as if settling 
down to pay particular attention.) It 
was back in the days when the Lincolns 
lived in Indiana. I was on my way to 
Visit the school in their neighborhood, 
when I met ‘Thomas Lincoln, Abe’s 
father. He told me so much about that 
remarkable son of his that by the time 
I reached the school I was pretty thor- 
oughly tired of the subiect. But in 
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Lincoln and Washington Birthday Plays 


school I could not help noticing him, 
first of all because he was so awkward 
and ungainly inappearance. But he was 
the best of them all in his studies, and 
was an especially good speller. And at 
the same time he was so well liked that 
everybody there was proud of him. 

(Harry Avis, the politician, comes in 
just after Abe’s name is mentioned the 
last time.) 

Allen—Yes, I’!l bet they thought the 
world of him back in Indiana. 

George (turning to Allen)—Well, I 
guess we like him pretty well around 
here, too, don’t we? 

Harry (sarcastically)—My friends, 
would you beso kind as to tell me who 
this person is upon whom you are be- 
stowing s0 much attention? 

Ebenezer ( equally sarcastic, mimick- 
ing him)—Doyou hearhim? My friends, 
he desires to know who it is upon whom 
we are bestowing so much attention. 
George, would you be so kind as to tell 
this gentleman who it is upon whom we 
are bestowing so much attention? 

George (with strong feeling)—Why 
who in thunder do you think we’d be 
talking about just now? Abe Lincoln, 
of course. 

Harry—Lincoln? Why he’s only an 
awkward fellow who has spent a few 
years in the state legislature and in 
Congress. (All look angry at his man- 
ner.) He’s got aswelled head, and what- 
ever possessed the country to elect him 
President— 

Jim (jumping up and shaking poker) — 
Do you mean to stand there and sneer 
at Abe Lincoln, and insinuate he ain’t a 
fit man to be President? I guess you 
better make tracks for that door. When 
I once get my fur up I’m a pretty hard 
customer. (Harry stands uncertain a 
moment, then begins to back toward 
door. Jim grabs a sack of salt from 
counter and slings it at him just as he 
gets to door, yelling, ‘‘Git!’’) 


George—The gall of that scamp to 
come in here and run down Abe Lincoln. 
Noone before this cheap disgruntled po- 
litical hanger-on has ever said a word 
against him in my presence and I 
guess he won’t try it again. Abe is 
our President now, and we've all got to 
stand behind him. 


Dick — Yes, he’s got a tremendous 
problem on his hands, and he’! need all 
the backing he can get. 


George—J. D. is sure he will free the 
slaves, but if I understand his attitude, 
he will do everything in his power to 
keep the southern states from leaving 
the Union. He’s liable to send down an 
army just to show he means business 
and keep them from seceding. 


Paul—Whatever he does, we’re all 
agreed he’s able to fill a President’s 
shoes. Abe Lincoln is our man. 


All (singing to tune of ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’)— 


Hark! Hark! a signal gun is heard 
Just out beyond the fort; 

The good old Ship of State, my boys, 
Is coming into port; 

Her sails are rent, her anchors gone, 
Her crew’s a sorry sort— 

To whom then shall we turn? 


Chorus— 

Abram, Abram, our new captain! 
Abram, Abram, our new captain! 
Abram, Abram, our new captain! 
Abe Lincoln is our man! 


(Aunt Indiana enters during singing. ) 


Aunt Indiana—Land sakes and daisies! 
I was agin Lincoln till I heard the peo- 
ple a-singin’ that song. Then it come 
over me that I was doing just what I 
hadn't ought to; so I decided to vote for 
Lincoln. Land sakes and daisies! ILjust 
had made my mind up when I remem- 
bered I couldn’t vote—I was only a wo- 
man! Well, Abe got elected, anyway, 
and I’m going to stand by him. 
All (singing)— 
There’s mutiny on board the ship, 
There’s feud no force can que!!; 
Their blood is up to fever heat— 
And some have slaves to sell! 





Buchanan here and Douglas there 
Are belching venom fell— 
Who then serene will stand? 


Chorus 
Abram, Abram, our new leader! 
Abram, Abram, our new leader! 
Abram, Abram, our new leader! 
Abe Lincoln is our man! 


We’ll give our Ship repairs she needs 
To make her sound and tight; 

Her sordid crew shall be dismissed— 
They’re spoiling for a fight; 

Now Lincoln comes to take command, 
His trust in truth and right— 

With him we'll ride the storm! 


Chorus— 
Abram, Abram, is our hero! 
Abram, Abram, is our hero! 
* Abram, Abram, is our hero! 
Abe Lincoln is our man! 
(Curtain) 


Careful Stitches 


By Alice Norris-Lewis 
CHARACTERS 

Betsy Dale—a little maid of Colonial 
days, who hates to sew. 

Mistress Dale—her grandmother, who 
would have her a fine seamstress. 

Gen. George Washington—who pays 
them a short visit while on his way to 
Boston Town. 

Time in presentation, 15 minutes. 

Scene: House interior with one en- 
trance; use colonial furniture if possible. 

COSTUMES 

Mistress Dale and Betsy—kerchiefs, 
caps, and powdered hair. 

Washington—long cape, three-cornered 
hat, and gauntlet gloves. 

Mistress Dale (shaking head as she 
examines a bit of needlework she holds 
in her hand)—No, Betsy, this will not 
do. It must be ripped out and done 
again. 

Betsy—Oh, Grandmother! Not all! 

Mistress Dale—Every stitch! 

Betsy—But, Grandmother— 

Mistress Dale (rising)—It must all be 
ripped out and done over again, Letsy. 
You will never make a seamstress if 
you do not try harder to make careful 
stitches. You cannot go out to play to- 
day until it is done as it should be. 
(Exit. After Mistress Dale leaves, Betsy 
sits scowling at the sewing in her hand. 
She suddenly throws it from her. ) 

Betsy—I hate it, so 1 do! I won’t do it 
over. I don't want to be a nice seam- 
stress. I want to run and play, instead. 
What a lovely day it is to be outdoors. 
I know what I’ll do. I’ll climb out the 
window and run away. I! can do it, for 
the window is not far from the ground. 
(Goes to window and looks out.) There 
are two men passing, on horseback. I 
must wait until they are out of sight, 
for it would not be seemly fcr them to 
see me getting out of the window, and 
besides, they might tell Grandmother. 
But they’re not going by—and one is com- 
ing in! Oh, dear! I hope he won’t stay 
long. I'll sit down and sew again until 
he goes. (Resumes seat.) 

(Enter General Washington and Mis- 
tress Dale.) 

Mistress Dale—You do me great honor, 
Sir, by stopping at my humble dwelling. 
Will you be seated? 

General Washington—With pleasure, 
Madam. Ah, what have we here? A 
little maid at her needlework. Your 
granddaughter, Madam? What is your 
name, my little girl? 

Betsy (rising)—Elizabeth Dale, Sir, if 
you please. But they call me Betsy. 
(Curtsies. ) 

General Washington—A fair name to 
bear, Mistress Elizabeth. 

Mistress Dale—She has lived with me 
since her mother died. Her father is 
with the army at Valley Forge. 

General Washington—May he return to 
you both before long, I pray! 

Mistress Dale—Will you follow me to 
the dining room, General? I will bring 
vou some refreshment before you set 
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out again on your journey to Boston 
Town. 

General Washington—Gladly, Madam. 
(He starts to follow, but comes back, 
drawing off his glove. He looks at Betsy, 
who has been standing since she made 
him her first curtsy.) —I wonder if, while 
I am gone, this little maid will do me 
the favor to sew arip I find in the finger 
of my glove, here? It is but a tiny one 
and will not take her long, I am sure. 

Betsy—Oh, Grandmother— 

Mistress Dale—Betsy is not as pro- 
ficient at her needle as I wish she were, 
General. I am afraid— 

General Washington—Oh, I am certain 
she can sew well enough to mend this. 
I am willing to let her try, if she will. 
Here is the glove and there is the rip. 
(Ilands glove to Betsy, who takes it 
with a curtsy.) 

Betsy—I will do my best, Sir. 

General Washington—Nobody can do 
more, my dear. 

(Exeunt Mistress Dale and Washing- 
ton. ) 

Betsy—Oh, how I wish I was a nice 
seamstress now! If I had only tried hard- 
er when Grandmother wanted me to! 
lt is not every little girl has the honor 
to mend a glove for General Washing- 
ton! As he says, it is a very small rip 
and maybe I can do it to suit him. (She 
sews a few minutes, softly humming an 
old song.) 

(Enter General Washington and Mis 
tress Dale. ) 

Mistress Dale—Is the glove mended, 
Betsy? 

Betsy—It is just finished, Grand- 
mother. (She hands it to Washington 
with a curtsy.) I hope it is done as it 
should be, Sir. 

General Washington—-It is marvelously 
well sewed, little one, and I thank you 
a thousand times for the favor. And 
now, Madam, [I must set out again for 
Boston, much refreshed by your kind- 
ness and hospitality. May the war soon 
be over and your son returned to you and 
his little daughter. Good-morrow to you. 
(iixit. ) 

(Betsy and her grandmother go to 
window and watch him depart. ) 

Betsy—Oh, Grandmother, was it not 
wonderful that he should stop here this 
afternoon? And I am the proudest gir! in 
the colony to think he asked me to mend 
his glove. Look! he is lifting his hat to 
us. Might I wave my hand to him? 

Mistress Dale—It would not be un- 
seemly. (Betsy waves hand.) 

Betsy—He is gone out of sight around 
the bend in the road. We can see him 
no more. Now I will sit down and sew 
my seam and never again need you drive 
me to it, Grandmother. For after all 
one never knows when one may be called 
upon to show one’s skill. 

(Curtain) 


Washington 

He was a man without hate, 

A triend without treachery, 
A soldier without cruelty, 

And a victim without murmuring; 
He was a public officer without vice, 

A private citizen without a wrong, 
A neighbor without a reproach, 

A Christian without hypocrisy, 
A man without guile; 

He was a Caesar without his ambition, 
A Frederick witnout his tyranny, 

A Napoleon without his selfishness, 
And * Washington without his reward. 


A High Resolve 
I think I'll be like Washington, 
As dignified and wise; 
Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries. 


And then, perhaps, when | am old, 
People will celebrate 

The birthday of John Henry Jones, 
And | shall live in state. 


Faithful boys make faithful men; 
I’}] always do my best, and then 
I’ll have a name, when | am old, 
Worth more to me t':* shining gold 
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Old Song Favorites Woven into a Fairy Play 


The Music Fairies 
By Inez H. L. Foote 
AUTHOR'S NOTE: This play, incorporating old- 


time songs, was successfully presented during the 
National Week of Song in 1917, 


CHARACTERS 
Girls— 
Queen of the Music Fairies 
Carol | 
is t Music Fairies 
Rhythm | 


Melody (a mortal living in Fairyland) 

Rosie (a mortal) 

A Little Fairy 
Boys— 

Notes (a page) 

Mercury (a messenger) 

Messenger of Mortals 

Messenger of St. Nicholas 

A Little Fairy 

The chorus may be composed of any 
desired number of boys and girls. 

COSTUMES 
Girls— 

Queen—Long flowing white robe; 
crown and scepter, decorated with gilt 
paper. 

Fairies—White dresses, stockings, and 
slippers; gilt wings; flowing hair. 

Mortals—Ordinary clothing. 

Boys— 

Notes — Knee trousers; long sash; 
white stockings; black shoes; light-col- 
ored cape, trimmed in black with various 
musical signs (notes, etc.) ; four-sided, 
pointed black cap of paper, outlined in 
gilt, in shape of a metronome. He may 
be provided with a tuning fork. 

Mercury—Small wings strapped to his 
ankles and attached to his cap; carries 
a short staff, decorated with wings and 
snakes, as in familiar sculptured Mer- 
cury. 

Messenger of Mortals—Ordinary cloth- 
ing. 

Messenger of St. Nicholas— 
Santa Claus costume. 

Little Boy Fairy—Dressed all in white, 
with small gilt wings fastened to back. 

Scene: Fairyland (can be left greatly 
to the imagination if given in a school- 
room). Door at right, throne opposite 
door, so that Queen faces those entering. 

Directions: As characters enter, they 
kneel on one knee before the Queen; 
she bows her head and then they stand 
erect. When they exit they bow, stand- 
ing, and back away from the Queen. 
When the chorus enter they kneel to- 
gether facing the Queen, then stand fac- 
ing the audience. Any appropriate songs 
may be substituted for those named. 

When the play was given it was an- 
nounced that all were to be transported 
to Fairyland and that those familiar 
with the songs sung were invited to join 
in singing with the actors. 

Behind curtains ‘‘Soft, Soft Music Is 
Stealing’ is sung very softly. Then 
full chorus sings loudly, ‘‘There’s Music 
in the Air.’’ Curtain rises. Queen is 
seated on throne. 

(Enter Notes. 
erect. ) 

Notes—Gracious Majesty, a messenger 
from earth awaits outside. 

Queen—Bid him enter. (Exit Notes.) 

(Enter Notes and Mercury. ) 

Notes—Gracious Majesty, Mercury at- 
tends. (Exit Notes.) 

Queen — Welcome, 
brings you here? 

Mercury—Thank you, Queen of Music 
Fairies, for your words of welcome. Mor- 
tals have sent me to you to ask to have 
a fairy inspired with words and music of 
a lullaby. You have always pleased and 
they charged me to beg you not to dis- 
appoint them. 

Queen—They shall have their lullaby. 
(Claps hands.) Page, attend. See that 
Mercury is properly cared for and re- 
freshments rendered. 

Mercury—Gracious Majesty, your obe- 
dient (bows) servant. (ixit Mercury 
and Notes.) 

Qneen—Now must I set my tuneful 


Miniature 


He kneels, then stands 


Mercury. What 


‘workers at the task. (Claps hands.) 
Notes, attend! (Enter Notes.) 
Queen—Notes, send to me Carol, Love, 
Harmony and Rhythm, of such must the 
lullaby be made. (Exit Notes, to return 
in a minute.) 
Notes—Carol, 
Rhythm. 


Love, Harmony and 


Queen—Let her come forth. 

Notes—Melody. 

(Enter Melody, who kneels before the 
Queen and remains kneeling until the 
Queen pardons her by extending her 
scepter to her, and she then stands. ) 

Melody—Oh. Your Majesty, I did not 
mean to offend. I was traveling over a 
town, which I had your gracious per- 





(Enter Fairies.) 

Fairies—Beloved Queen, we are here 
to do your bidding. 

Queen—This time a task must I set 
that wil! not be so easy. A lullaby must 
we have. One that will thrill mortals 
with its sweetness, its depth and _ its 





| speak to you. 











rhythm. Away, and let me hear from 
you soon. 

(Exit Fairies. 

Notes—Gracious Queen, the songsters 
await to show you the result of their 
work. 

Queen—Admit them. 

(Enter Fairies. After kneeling, two 
step back, and the other two stand before 
the Queen.) 

First Two Fairies—Your Majesty, we 
have for your pleasure a lullaby that will 
be sure to please. 

Queen—We will listen. 

(First Two Fairies sing ‘‘ Rock-a-bye, 
Baby.’’ They step back and Second Two 
Fairies step forward.) 

Second Two Fairies—Your Majesty, 
we also have prepared a lullaby. May 
we endeavor to please? 

Queen—We will give our attention. 

(Fairies sing ‘‘Douglas and Donald 
Lullaby.’’ Enter Notes.) 

Notes—Your Majesty, Mercury begs to 


Notes enters soon. ) 


Queen— Admit him. (Exit Notes. 
Enters shortly.) 

Notes—Mercury. (Mercury enters. ) 

Mercury—Your Majesty, I just heard 
one of your songsters singing a beautiful 
lullaby. May we hear it all? 

Queen—Notes, find the singer and 
bring her hither. (Ixit Notes.) 

(Enter Notes. Mercury stands rear.) 

Notes—Your Majesty, the songster 
was the mortal that was brought from 
earth to live here because of her tuneful 


mission to do, and I saw a little child 
rocking her doll to sleep, and it brought 
back to me the songs my black mammy 
used to sing, and at once I began to sing. 
I am sorry. 

Queen (extending scepter)— Melody, 
you have not offended. Let us hear the 
song you sang. 

Melody—First let me show, you the 
picture I saw. 

(Exit Melody to enter leading by the 
hand a small child whom she seats in a 
small rocking chair and to whom she 
givesadoll. Thechild croons to her doll, 
rocking. Melody sings ‘‘Sleep, Ken- 
tucky Babe.’’ Applause from all.) 

Queen—Melody, you have done well. 
Let the pages carry you to inspire the 
writer. (All exit.) 

(Notes enters. ) 

Notes—Your Majesty, a messenger 
awaits. 

Queen—Admit him. (Exit Notes. ) 

(Enter Notes and Messenger. ) 

Notes—A Messenger of Mortals. 

Queen—Welcome, Messenger of Mor- 
tals. What brings you here? 

Messenger — Your Gracious Majesty, 
the countries of mortals require national 
music. They would have patriotic songs. 

Queen—Of those we have a supply al- 
ways ready. Page, attend! Bid the 
chorus here to sing to this Messenger 
the music of past wars. (Exit Notes.) 

(Enter Notes. Messenger stands at 
right of Queen.) 

Notes—The chorus. 

(Enter chorus, who carry flags. They 
sing: ‘‘Rally Round the Flag,’ ‘‘Just 
Before the Battle, Mother,’’ and ‘‘ March- 
ing Through Georgia.’’ Then the boys 
sing, ‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’) 
Queen—If they want more we have 





voice. She is called Melody. 


still a supply. 





Pieces to Speak on Valentine’s Day 


Margery’s Valentine 
There’s a ding-a-ling-ling of the doorbell, 
Then the patter of feet on the floor, 
And Margery cries, ‘‘Oh! goody, 
There’s a valentine left at the door.’’ 


She looks and exclaims, ‘* ’Tis a beauty! 
But oh! it’s the funniest joke, 

For here’s little baby cousin 
With ‘ Valentine’ pinned on her cloak.”’ 


Yes, the darling 
bundled 
In fur from her aie to her toes, 
One cheek is as red as an apple 
And one is as pink as a rose. 


She toddles along to the parlor, 
Then holds up ber face for a kiss— 
‘Was a valentine ever,’’ cries Margie, 
**So perfectly lovely as this!’’ 
Anna M. Pratt. 


is standing there, 


Dorothy’s Valentine 


Wee Dorothy sits by the little stand, 
With paper smooth and white, 

A pencil held close in the chubby hand, 
Her eyes with smiles are bright. 


She has drawn a tree, and painted green 
The leaves of a vivid hue, 

Her flowers are the brightest ever seen, 
‘heir size is marvelous, too. 


She wonders if papa will ever know 
From whom the picture came, 

For mamma says that it must go 
Without the sender’s name. 


Her work, she thinks, is rather grand, 
For a little girl, you see, 

And secretly hopes he will understand— 
"To papa dear—from me.’ 


Mother’s Valentine 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I bought a valentine for Father, 
One for Sister too, 

The very nicest one of all 
I bought for Mother true. 

For valentines are made of hearts 
And Mother hearts are biggest 

And valentines are always sweet 
And mothers are the sweetest; 

I hope she’ll like my valentine 
For I’m her little lover 

And it’s just full of thoughts of her 
From cover unto cover. 


The Coming of the Birds 


On St. Valentine’s Day, 
As the legends say, 
Each birdling chooses a mate; 
Here, mantled in snow, 
Rude Winter says, ‘‘No,’’ 
* And hopefully still we must wait. 


But when violets peep 
From the hillside steep, 
And over them hums the bee, 
Then merrily home 
The wild birds come,— 
A bright little band to see. 
Elaine Goodale-Eastman. 


Your Valentine 


Couldn’t buy a valentine with the penny 
in my purse, 

But I found a pretty picture-card 

And I made a little verse; 

I put your name upon it, 

And when all was neatly done, 

I rang and rang your door-bell, 





Mattie Sherman. 


And, oh my! how I did run. 


Messenger—Gracious Queen, from my 
heart I thank you. (ixit.) 

Queen—I am weary. I fain would rest 
and dream of my old home, when I wag 
a mortal. 

(All exit, Queen sleeps. From behind 
curtain chor us sings: Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ ‘‘ Swanee River,’’ ‘‘Lly Old Ken. 





tucky ‘Home, ”? and ‘*Some Day I’ll Wan- 
der Back Again.’’) 

Queen (slowly awakening) —I musthave 
dreamed some beautiful melodies! Alas! 
Why did I need to waken? But who 
comes? (Sleigh bells heard outside. ) 

; (Enter Notes.) 

Notes—Your Majesty, a representative 
of St. Nicholas awaits, who would have 
speech with thee. 


Queen— Bring him hither. (Exit 
Notes. ) 
(Enter Notes. ) 
Notes—A Messenger from St. Nicho- 


las. (Enter Messenger. ) 

Queen—What brings you hither, Mes- 
senger? 

Messenger—Your Majesty, St. Nicho- 
las is preparing for Christmas on earth, 
and bids me ask you to send him some 
songs appropriate to the birth of Christ. 

Queen — His wish shall be granted, 
Notes, again bring the chorus here. (Exit 
Notes.) 

(Enter Notes. Messenger takes place 
at right of Queen. ) 

Notes—The chorus. 

(Chorus enters and sings these songs: 
**Silent Night! Holy Night!’’ ‘‘It Came 
upon the Midnight Clear,’’ ‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,’’ and ‘‘Oh Come, 
All Ye Faithful.’’) 

Queen—There, take them, Messenger 
of St. Nicholas. (Exit all.) 

(Enter Rosie.) 

Xosie—Please, Queen of the Fairies, 
can we little folks have a song? 

(Queen holds out her hand to child, who 
goes to her and stands. The Queen’s 
arm is around her until song is finished. ) 

Queen—Bless your heart, what are 
fai-ies for, but to help children? How 
would you like a Bird Song? 

(Child nods head, Queen claps hands.) 

Queen—Page attend. (Enter Notes.) 

Queen—Bid the littlest fairies come 
and sing a bird song for this wee mortal 

vho has entered unannounced. (Lxit 
Notes.) i 

(Enter Notes.) 

Notes—The Little Fairies. 

(Enter a small boy and girl who sing 
‘*The Chickadee Song.’’ All exit after 
this, except Rosie. ) 

Rosie—Thank you, Queen. 
exit.) 


(Bows and 


(Enter Notes.) 
Notes — Gracious Majesty, 
messenger awaits without. 


another 


Queen—You may bid him enter (Exit 
Notes. ) 
(Enter Notes. ) 
Notes—A Messenger of Mortals. (In- 


ter Messenger. ) 

Queen—A welcome to the Messenger 
of Mortals. 

Messenger—Your Majesty, all on earth 
are not as young as you immortals; 
some would sing of things beyond the 
grave, as well as those on mortal shores. 

Queen—Notes, bring Melody hither. 
She surely can give us one to suit the 
ears of mortals for whom the sands of 
time are fast ebbing away. (Exit Notes.) 

(Enter Notes.) 

Notes—Melody. 





(Enter Melody and sings ‘‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.’’ Chorus en- 


ters and sings ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light.”’) 

- Queen (standing) — Now, my dear 
subjects, before we leave to inspire the 
people who have sent these messages, 
let us sing one song, with which we will 
inspire all on earth. 

(All sing ‘‘ Peace, Sweet Peace.’’) 
(Curtain. ) 


(All sing last verse of ‘‘America” 








soiily behind curtain. ) 
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February 1920 


“Till Leap Year Gives Her Twenty- 
Nine” 
By Julia M. Martin 


CHARACTERS 

Grandfather Time 

Mother Year, his Daughter 

‘The Twelve Months, Children of Mother 
Year (the Spring Months, except March, 
are girls; the three Summer Months are 
girls; and all the other Months, except 
February, are boys. ‘They should be 
identified by having their names in large 
letters on their caps,’or in some other 


way. ] 
COSTUMES 

Grandfather Time—Long white beard, 
jong white robes, with large hour-glass 
(this ean be easily constructed. ) 

Mother Year—Her costume is deco- 
rated with representations of blossoms, 
fruit, bright leaves, and snow crystals. 

The Twelve Months—Should be garbed 
appropriately. 

Scene: A large living room. Mother 
Year is on the stage alone when curtain 
rises. 

(Enter Grandfather Time.) 

Grandfather Time—Where are all the 
children, daughter Year? 

Mother Year—They will be in in a min- 
ute, Father. &£ told them you were about 
to begin your journey, and sent them to 
count up the days, so that we should 
know how many there are. That will 
make quick work of dividing them among 
the children. 

Time—And how are they all? 

Mother Year— Very well, as usual, 
Father. But they are a little sad to-day 
because they can’t all live together here 
with Mother any longer. And really, it 
does seem hard, Father, that I am to 
have only one of my children with me at 
a time. 

Time—Perhaps it will seem strange at 
first, daughter, but you’ll get used to 
itt Oh yes, one gets used to anything 
inthe end. The little months will all 
miss you for a while, but they’ll like 
riding with their old Grandfather in his 
changeable chariot, too. 

Mother Year—But this large estate of 
mine, the Earth, would be big enough for 
us all, Father, if only I might keep them 
with me. 

Time—You don’t understand astron- 
omy, my dear. It would be utterly im- 
possible to permit more than one of 
those blessed young Months to stay here 
on Earth atatime. So call them in, and 
we'll divide up the days among them. 

Mother Year (going to the wings)— 
Come, children! 

(In troop the twelve little Months, 
the Spring Months dancing, January 
rollec-skating, October cracking nuts, 
November witha football, etc.) 

Time—Well, children, how many days 
are there? 

Several of the Months—Three hundred 
and sixty-five. 

Time (whistling)— Whew! How are 
we going to divide three hundred and 
sixty-five days among twelve eager 
little Months? Twelve goes into three 
hundred and sixty-five thirty times, you 
know, and there are five extra days left 
over. 

Mother Year—We shall have to give 
each child thirty and a piece of a day. 

Time—My dear, it would never do. 
That would be too hard on all the people 
on Marth. For, you see, they would have 
to change their clocks when the piece of 
a day came round. ? 

Mother Year—That’s true. Dear me, 
Father, what shall we do about it? 
(Pause. ) 

April—I know, Mother! I'll gladly 
give up my share of the five extra days. 
Perhaps some of the others will, too, and 
that, you see, will leave thirty-one whole 
days for five others. Thirty will be 
enough for me, I am quite sure, Mother. 

Mother Year—God bless my sunny- 
hearted child! (Stoops and kisses April.) 

June—I will give up my share of the 
extra days, too, Mother. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Novel Play for the Leap Year Celebration 


Mother—My generous daughter! 


September—Then I will give up my 


golden share of the five days. 


Time—Ah! we know how much that | 


sacrifice means to you, September, be- 


cause you need the days for ripening and | 


gathering your harvests. 

October—I should think you would be 
sorry to see those days go, Sep. 

September—I shall be sorry to lose 
some of my sunshine. But someone else 
will enjoy it, you know. 

Mother Year — Blessed September! 
(She touches his hair and his brow.) 

September (looking up at her and smil- 
ing)—You put a little warm spot into 
my heart, then, Mother. 

Time—Now, let’s see what we have 
left. We have two days that are likely 
to make trouble. (A pause.) 

November—Oh well, then, take my 
share of the extra days, too, if they’! 
be of any use to anybody. They’re short 
enough, goodness knows! 

Time—There! spoken like a man! 

September (looking at November with 
approval)—I’m going to leave a lot of 
apples here at Mother’s for you, Vem. 

January (patting November on the 
back condescendingly)—November al- 
ways was a good fellow at heart. 

November (clouding up in a minute) — 
Humph! 

Time (briskly) —Come, boys, no squab- 
bling! We’ve got this much settled: 
November and April and September and 
June will each have thirty days. Now, 
hurry up, children, we’ve got to go soon. 
Who's going to speak up next and offer 
to give up a day?—Why, where did Feb- 
ruary go? 

Mother Year—I told her she could go 
out and help gather up the days, and she 
hasn’t come in yet. January and March 
saw her and they say she collected thirty. 
Somebody run out and see what’s keep- 
ing her! 

(Just here February comes in, weep- 
ing, and pointing accusingly at January 
and March.) 

Mother Year—Why, daughter, what’s 
the matter? 


February—J-Jan and M-Marchie stole | 


two of my days! 

Time—What’s that you say? 
that happen? 

February—I was all finished gathering 
up the days when Jan. and Marchie came 
running up from behind me, and they 
had their cheeks all puffed out like this 
—and they blew hard into my apron, 
where I was carrying the days, and two 
days jumped out on the ground, and they 
picked them up, and ran off. I thought 
they had hidden them, and I looked all 
over for them. 

Mother Year (turning to Jan. and 
March)—Why, boys, aren’t you ashamed 
of yourselves, to treat your sister like 
that? 

Time (impatiently)—Well, well, we 
can't wait around much longer to 
straighten out such troubles. 


How did 


you have left. 

February — Only twenty-eight. 
what’ll Ido? (Begins sobbing again.) 

‘Time (sternly)—Now, I want you all to 
pay attention. We can’t stop to bicker. 
January and March will be punished for 
this because if they keep their present 
dispositions and go whooping and blus- 
tering about, snatching off hats, stealing 
days, and all that sort of thing, people 
will always hate them, and they will both 
wish they could grow smaller and smaller, 
and drop out of the family entirely (Jan. 
and March hang heads.) Now seven of 
you shall have thirty-onedays each—May, 
July, August, October, December, Jan- 
uary, and March (points to them, one by 
one; then turns and whispers to Mother 
Year.) 


Mother Year (aloud)—Yes, let January 
and March keep their days, and now lis- 
ten, Febby. Grandfather tells me he 
will make it all right for you, anyhow, 
because he is going to give you more 
holidays than any of the others. Won’t 
that be fine? 


Oh, | 


| February (jumping up and down)— 
| Oh, Grandfather, you are just wonder- 
| ful! (Goes up and hugs him.) That will 
be far better than thirty-one plain com- 
mon days. 
| January and March (scowling and pout- 
| ing)—That’s no fair. 
The Other Children—Yes, it is, too. 
| Time—Now that’s settled, which 
| you kiddies is going to have first turn 
| here with Mother Year? 

Mother Year—We’ll begin with Jan., 
Father, since he’s the eldest. 

Time—All right. Now, children, get 
ready to take a long drive with Grand- 
father. Don’t forget to gather up all 


fore you start, so each will have the 
right number. 

Mother Year—And tie them carefully 
into a bundle so they won’t blow away. 

Time—I should say so! For when one 
loses a day, he stands a very, very small 
chance of ever getting it back. Mark 
that! 

Mother Year—May they take their 
favorite playthings with them, Father? 

Time—Oh, yes, there’i! be room. (Turns 
to children.) Kach of you may choose 
one thing to take along. 


(The children pull out of drawers, off 
hooks on the wall, or from the mantel 
or table, favorite objects, each taking 
one. March takes a whistle; April 
chooses appropriate blossoms or pussy- 
wiilows; May and June take blossoms; 
July chooses poppies; August, a canoe 
paddle; September a cornucopia or tray 
of fruits; October, a pumpkin; Novem- 
ber, a book; December, a long stocking 
filled with candy, ete. February re- 
mains looking about the room in inde- 
cision. The others hurry about doing 
up bundles of ‘‘days’’—a quantity of 
numbers from calendars, pasted on card- 
board, can be used.) 

Mother Year—Do hurry, February. | 
You will never have all your days tied 
up before Grandfather is ready to start. 





one, during this dialogue. ) 


February—But I can’t decide what to 
take with me, Mother. 

Time—You must, child. The years are 
| about to begin, and when once they have 

begun, nothing can stop them. 

Mother Year—Yes, february, you must 
decide. 

(After wandering round the room once 
more, pulling out drawers, peeping up 
to see what is on the mantel, etc., Feb- 
ruary comes to a standstill.) 

Time (impatiently)—I can’t wait for | 
her. I can’t wait for anybody. (Exit | 
Time. ) 

(February, in alarm,snatches up hatchet 
beside the fireplace, and rushes out.) | 

Mother Year—What a funny child! | 
What can Febby want with a hatchet? 

| (Enter March.) 





hatchet for, Mother? 

Mother Year (laughing)—Only Grand- 
| father Time could tell, and he has gone 
out to put the horses to his sleigh. Did 
the other children gather up all their 
days? 


March—Oh yes, Mother. We’re all 
ready. The rest will be right in to tell 
you good-by. I’ll be sorry to leave you, 
Mother. 


Mother (stroking his hair)—And I’ll | 
be sorry to part with my noisy boy. 

(Enter the others. All are hilarious.) 

June—Oh, Mother, mine are long, 
lovely days! And we shall spend them | 
here together! 

Mother (to all)—Have all you children 
tied your days into secure bundles? | 
August—Oh yes, Mother. And we’ll 
all bring them back new and bright with 
us every year. 

(Enter Time.) 

Time—All ready, children! Pile into | 
the sleigh. Hurry, hurry! Can’t wait a | 
second longer than necessary. Come | 





now, all of you. Except you, January. | 


of | 


| 
| 
| 
your days, and count them carefully be- | gy you any good. 
| 
| 


(fhe other children leave room one by | 


op | March—What’s February taking the | 
Stop ery- | 
ing, Febby, and tell us how many days | 





| You must take good care of Mother 
| Year. (Turns to Mother Year.) In 
| thirty-one days, I’ll drop around here 

for January, and leave February with 
you then, if she has any days left. 
| (Laughs, and pinches February’s cheeks 
Scurry along, children, and pile in. 

(February starts out first, after em- 

bracing Mother Year; as she passes 
through doorway, she stoops and picks 
| up Something. ) 

February—Oh, look, everybody! Here’s 

a piece of a day we didn’t know we 
had—just about a quarter of a day. 
(iIolds up piece of a large number ‘'29.’’) 
Isn’t that funny? 

Time—Well, a quarter of a day won’t 

If you were to have 
an extra piece of a day, all the clocks 
would go and strike, not all together, 
but one by one; and then wouldn’t I be 
in a pretty fix? 

Mother Year— But Father, it does 
| seem too bad to throw away even a fourth 
of aday, doesn’t it? And I’ve thought 
of a plan—yes, I really think it would 
work. If Febby can’t have the extra 
quarter of a day every year, couldn’t 
she have a whole day every fourth year? 

Time—Why, yes, I guess we could 
manage that without any trouble. All 
right, February. Twenty-eight days 
every year but the fourth one, and then 
you'll have twenty-nine. 

February—Oh, goody, goody! 

Time (recites impressively, as if im- 
provising)— 








Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
(points to each in turn) 
All the rest (indicates them 

of arm) have thirty-one, 
Except February alone (points to her), 
To whom we twenty-eight assign 
| Till—Leap Year gives her twenty-nine. 
(All applaud and shout.) 


by sweep 





| 
! Mother Year—Why, Grandfather Time, 


that’s wonderful; and I can stand being 
called Leap Year once in a while, if it 
will make Febby happy. 
| Time—And Febby, don’t forget those 
| holidays. Good-by, daughter; good-by, 
January. See to it that you begin things 
right, young man! 

Mother Year and January (arms about 
each other) — Good-by, Grandfather! 


| Good-by, everybody ! 


Mother Year—And be sure to take 
good care of those bundles of days, chil- 
dren. 

(Exit Time and children, after which 
Mother Year and January stand at win 
dow and wave. Cries of ‘‘Good-by’’ 
heard from outside. ) 

(Curtain. ) 





Jamie’s Valentine 


Oh! I’ve written a jolly Valentine to my 
mamma, to-day! 

Don’t believe she’ll ever guess it came 
from little Jamie Grey. 

| I’ve told her that I love her just as much 
as I can hold 

(Guess she knows that much already, 
*thout its having to be told) ; 

I’ve told her she's a rose-bud, and 
the sky is blue; 

And sugar’s awful nice and sweet, and 
so is mamma, too. 

If I could, l’d draw a picture to look 
just like my mother. 

(I think she’s a lot handsomer than any 
other. ) 


I’ll ask Nurse Brown to put it by the 

door, and ring the bell, 

I’ll make her promise honestly that 

she’ll never, never tell. 

Oh! won’t my mamma be surprised when, 
in a little while, 

Our Bridget brings it in to her. 
*twill make her smile. 

I’ll go and hide, or play somewhere, for 
fear she']l guess, you see, 

That after all, her Valentine has only 
come from me; 

But won’t I laugh, if pretty 
holds up mine— 

And asks papa, ‘‘Who ever sent this 


oe 


lovelv Valentine’ 


and 


And 


I guess 


soon she 
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February 1920 


Patriotic Recitations and Music for February 


The February Tree 


Now blooms for ail the world to see 
The February cherry-tree, 

Whereof, with all veracity, 

We now set down the history. 

First Cupid saw it standing fair 
And cried, ‘‘A tree, I do declare!’’ 


Then, whipping out his knife, with care 


He left initials carven there. 


George Washington then cut it down 
In order to acquire renown, 

And since in every vale and town 
The story serves his fame to crown. 


A few years later Lincoln came. 

He also wished to make a name. 

Pursuing thus the noble aim, 

He split it into rails and fame. 
Lippincott’s. 


Lincoln, the Patriot 


Why do we honor Lincoln so? 

Why will his name be ne’er forgot 
But cherished ever in our hearts? 

Because he was a patriot. 
Lincoln was witty, keen, and wise, 

His mind was brilliant, fine, and clear; 
But it is as a patriot 

‘That men will hold his memory dear. 
Lincoln was noble, true, and just, 

Quick, ever, right from wrong to see; 
Yet had he not a patriot been, 

To-day less honored would he be. 
**Lincoln’’ was written long ayo 

Upon the fadeless scroll of Fame; 
And ‘‘Patriot’’ we find inscribed 

In golden letters ’neath that name. 

Virginia Baker. 


The Grave of Lincoln 
Now must the storied Potomac 
Laurels forever divide; 
Now to the Sangamon fameless 
Give of its century’s pride; 
Sangamon, stream of the prairies, 
Placidly westward that flows, 
Far in Whose city of silence 
Calm he has sought his repose, 
Over our Washington’s river 
Sunrise beams rosy and fair; 
Sunset on Sangamon fairer— 
Father and martyr lies there. 


Kings under pyramids slumber, 
Sealed in the Libyan sands; 
Princes in gorgeous cathedrals, 
Decked with the spoil of the lands; 
Kinglier, princelier sleeps he, 
Couched ’mid the prairie serene, 
Only the turf and the willow 
Him and God’s heaven between 
Temple nor column to cumber 
Verdure and bloom of the sod 
So in the vale by Beth-peor 
Moses was buried of God. 


Break into blossom, O prairies, 
Snowy and golden and red! 

Peers of the Palestine lilies 
Heap for your Glorious Dead! 

Roses as fair as of Sharon, 
Branches as stately as palm, 

Odors as rich as the spices— 
Cassia and aloes and balm- 

Mary the loved and Salome, 
All with a gracious accord, 

Ere the first glow of the morning 
Brought to the tomb of the Lord. 


Wind of the west! breathe around him 
Soft as the saddened air’s sigh, 

When to the summit of Pisgah 
Moses had journeyed to die; 

Clear as its anthem that flouted 
Wide o’er the Moabite plain, 

Low with the wail of the people 

lending its burdened refrain. 

Rarer, O wind! and diviner— 
Sweet as the breeze that went by, 

When, over Olivet’s mountain, 
Jesus was lost in the sky. 


Not for thy sheaves nor savannas 
Crown we thee, proud Illinois! 

Here in his grave is thy grandeur; 
Born of his sorrow thy joy. 

Only the tomb by Mount Zion, 
Hewn for the Lord, do we hold 

Dearer than his in thy prairies, 
Girdled with harvests of gold! 

Still for the world through the ages 
Wreathing with glory his brow, 

He shall be liberty’s Saviour; 
Freedom's Jerusalem thou! 

Edna Dean Proctor. 


At Least I’ll Try A Small Boy’s Desire 

Lincoln was fearless, brave and true, He went to the war with a general’s hat, 
A cowardly feeling he never knew; And feathers and sword—I should like to 
Can a little boy have a mind so high? do that. : 

At least I'll try! He fought and he fought, till the enemy 

ran — 

Lincoln was wise, and calm, and great, That’s how I shall do it when lama 
Nobly he steered the ship of state; man. 
Can a little boy have a mind so high? ad 

At least I'll try! But, perhaps, I had better be thinking 

how 

For Lincoln was once a boy like me, I may be a little like Washington now; 
And if he’d not begun young, you see, For, they say that his being a hero began 
He’d never have risen to be so high; A very long time before he was a man. 


At least I’ll try! 
: He learned very early to tell what was 
I’ll speak the truth in every way, true, . 

I’ll store my mind with knowledge each | An excellent thing for a hero to do. 


day, ; For every small boy it would be a good 
And perhaps when a man, I can rise as plan 

high, P To learn the same lesson before he’s a 

At least I’ll try! man. 


Virginia Baker. 


Like Washington Like George Washington 
By Beth Howland We cannot all be Washington, 


24 923. +1 . And have our birthday celebrated; 
I peg ra a ee But we can love the things he loved, 
To love my country as he did And we can hate the things he hated. 

I’m going to try—won’t you? He loved the truth, he hated lies, 

‘ He mindedwhat his mother taught him, 

And every day he tried to do 

The simple duties that it brought him. 
Perhaps the reason little folks 

Are sometimes great when they grow 


I'd like to be like Washington, 
As wise, as thoughtful, too; 

As just in all my words and deeds, 
I’m going to try—won’t you? 








taller, 
I’d like to be like Washington, Is just because, like Washington, 
Such acts, unselfish, do; They do their best when they are 
I know I’m but a boy, and yet smaller. 
I’m going to try—won’t you? The Sunbeam. 
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What Should We Do? 


If all the trees were cherry trees, 
And every little boy 


Should have, like young George Wash- 


ington, 
A hatchet for his toy, 
And use it in a way unwise, 
What should we do for cherry pies? 


Little Johnny on George 
Washington 


George Washingtcn was the greatest man 


That ever lived on earth, 
Exceptin’ pa; 
And so we all do all we can 
To celebrate his birth. 


’Cause he was good and brave and true: 


There wasn't nothin’ he couldn’t do 
If it was right and he wanted to; 


He licked a king and a whole lot more, 


And no one was ever as wise before, 
Exceptin’ pa. 


George Washington was Virginia’s son, 


The noblest and the best, 
Exceptin’ pa; 


We give him praise of the things he done 


And the brave heart in his breast. 


He licked King Goerge, and he licked 


him bad, 


And so we should always all be glad; 
His country was all the children he had— 
He took it when it was weak and new, 
And nobody else could of pulled it 


through, 
Exceptin’ pa. 


S. E. Kiser. 


Young George Washington 
By Helen M. Richardson 


wonder if George Washington 
Was just a boy like me 

And wanted, oh, so many things 
He never got; if he 

Was ever sent to bed because— 
Because he disobeyed 

His mother; and I wonder if 
He ever, ever stayed 

Out skating till his father had 
To search for him; and then 

I wonder if he ever dared 
To do it once again. 


"Most everything I ever heard 
About him was that he 

Didn’t tell a lie ’bout cuttin’ down 
His father’s cherry tree, 

But mother says he was a boy 
Just like what I am now, 

And had to mind and always tell 
The reason: why, and how. 

And so I wonder if he’d done— 
Some other things, you know, 
He’d been much different from m 

And told his father so. 


Washington’s Birthday 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That long after you are gone 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 


And once a year with banner and drum, 
Keeps the thoughts of your natal day. 


’Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain 


That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 


Though tested and tried amain; 
That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 


And your birthday lives in a_ nation’s 


heart 
All other days above. 
And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 
Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 


And now when its days are many, 


And its flag of stars is flung 


To the breeze in defiant challenge, 


His name is on every tongue. 


_ Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 


To be so great and strong, 


That your memory is ever a tocsin 


To rally the foes of the wrong; 


To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natal day. 

Margaret Sangster in Harper’s Round 
Table. 
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The Salvation of Rover 


Ma said we had too many dogs—we never 
had but four, 

And Tommy Brink let us have his, which 
only made one more. 

We just had Rover, Spot and Tige, and 
Fido of our own, 

But Tommy Brink had gone away and 
left his dog alone, 

Which almost broke its heart, and so we 
let it come and play 

With all our dogs till after a while it 
seemed to want to stay; 

But Ma said four dogs were enough for 
three smail boys and so 

We'd have to pick out four to keep and 
let the other go. 


We thought it over quite a while and 
looked at them to find 

Which one to give away, and couldn’t 
quite make up our mind; 

You see, they were such splendid dogs 
and we all nearly cried 

When we looked at them in our yard 
when trying to decide; 

Nobody knows how hard it was, they 
were such friends, you know, 

And each one liked us so we couldn’t 
bear to let him go. 

But after talking all forenoon, John told 
us, me and Jim, 

To lead up Rover to the house—we’d 
have to part with him. 


My, he was such a handsome dog, and 
had such big, brown eyes 

That looked at us so friendly like, 
oh, so smart and wise. 

But we all led him to the porch, 
John called Ma to come 

And tried to tell her how it was but he 
was choked and dumb. 

So then I told her Rover was the dog 
that jumped for Jim 

One day when he fell in the creek and 
was too small to swim; 


and 


and 


And Rover pulled him to the bank, but 
he is old and so 

We told our mother he’s the one we 
guessed we would let go. 

And Rover wagged his tail at her and 
barked as if to say 

He’d just as soon jump in the creek for 
us most any day. 

And we all waited hoping she would 
change her mind, and then 

She shook her finger right at me and 
said, ‘‘Oh, you Ben 

You picked him out on purpose, 
And she pulled Rover’s ears 

And petted him, and John he smiled, and 
we all gave three cheers, 

Till Mamma said she guessed, perhaps, 
she really did not know 

As much about a dog as boys, and not 
to let him go. 

Youth’s Companion. 


gir..”’ 


My Dolls 
By Ella Mary Hart 


They’re sitting in the nursery, 
Those lovely dolls of mine, 
There's Annabelle and Rosa May, 
And Kate and Adeline; 
Miss Josephine and Marguerite, 
Jeanette and Flora Belle, 
Sweet Violet and Eleanor,— 
I love them all so well! 


Their pretty curls and big blue eyes 
Are beautiful, I know, 

But best of all 1 love the doll 
I got long, long ago. 

She’s just a poor rag baby, 
With no hands nor feet at all, 

No lovely clothes, but still, somehow, 
I love that old rag doll! ‘ 


Sometimes I play she is a queen 
Who hates the other dolls, 

And wouldn’t wear their horrid clothes 
And hateful fol-de-rols; 

She thinks their names are far too long, 
Though hers is much the same, 

Ica!l her Helen Polly Ann,— 
Now don’t you like that name? 


You’re old and poor and faded, 
But still my deer rag doll; 

Of all the dolls I ever owned, 
I love you best of all! 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


More Recitations, and a Popular Flag Song 


What the Snow-Birds Said 


‘*Cheep! cheep!’’ said some little snow- 
birds 

As the snow came whirling down; 
**We haven’t a nest, 
Or a place to rest, 

Save this oak tree bending down.”’ 


‘““Cheep! cheep!’’ said little Wee Wing, 
The smallest bird of all; 

**T have never a care 

In this winter air 
God cares for great and small.”’ 


“*Peet! peet!’’ said her father, Gray- 
breast; 

‘“*Your’re a thoughtless bird, my dear; 
We all must eat, 
And warm our feet, 

When snow and ice are here.’”’ 


**Cheep! cheep!’’ said little Wee Wing; 
‘*You are wise and good, I know; 

But think of the fun 

For each little one 
When we have ice and snow! 


‘*‘Now I can see, from my perch on the 
tree, 

The merriest, merriest sight— 
Boys skating along 
On the ice so strong; 

Cheep! cheep! how merry and bright!’’ 


‘And I see,’’ said Brownie Snowbird, 
‘A sight that is prettier far; 

Five dear little girls 

With clustering curls, 
And eyes as bright as a star.’ 


‘*T see some sleds,’’ said Mother Brown, 
**All filled with girls and boys! 
They laugh and sing, 
Their voices ring, 
And I like the cheerful noise.”’ 
Then the snow-birds all said, ‘‘Cheep and 
chee! 
Hurrah for ice and snow !— 





For girls and boys 
Who drop us crumbs 
As away to their sport they go! 


‘‘Hurrah for the winter clear and cold! 
When the dainty snow-flakes fall, 

We will sit and sing 

On our oaken swing, 
For the dear God cares for all.’’ 


What Counts 


Did you tackle the trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven heart and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton or a trouble’s an 
ounce, o 
Or a trouble’s what you make it; 


And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that | 


counts, 
But only, how did you take it? 


You’re beaten to earth. Well, well, 
what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why, the 
higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye. 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that 
counts, 
It’s how did you fight, and why? 
And though you be done to death, what 
then? 
If you battled the best you could; 
If you played your part in the world of 
men, 
Why the critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl or comes with 
a pounce 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 


It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that | 


counts, 
But only, how did you dic? 





There Are Many Flags in Many Lands 
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3. I would cut a piece from an evening sky, Where the stars are shining through, 
4, Then ’'dwant a part ofa fleec-y cloud, And some red from a rainbow bright; 
5. Weshall always love the Stars and Stripes, And we mean to be ever true 





























How to get them here I’d make a 
And use it, just as it is 

















Butthere is no flag, how -ev-er grand, Like our own Red, White and Blue. 
flag 
on high, For my stars and field of 
And put them to- geth- er, side by side, For my stripes of red and white. 
To this land of ours and the dear old flag, The 


Of glorious “Red, White and Blue.” 
blue. 


Red, the White, the Blue, 











CHORUS, 














Aste 








Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag, Its stripes and white stars too; 
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an-y land Like our own Red, White and Blue. 
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February 


You’re the baby of the year, 
And to me you're very dear, 
Just because you bring the line: 
**Will you be my valentine?’’ 


A Health Song 
By Someple 
I 


Did you brush your teeth this morning? 
Did you scrub your finger nails, 
Under which the wriggly microbes 
Like to wag and switch their tails? 
Did you wash your face this morning, 
And your hands and neck and ears? 
Then for every sturdy pupil 
Now let’s give three rousing cheers. 


Chorus 


Rah, hurrah, hurrah for pupils 
Of our own America, 

Who’ll grow up in health to serve her, 
For they’re starting right! Hurrah! 


IT 

Did you leave your window open 

When you went to bed last night? 
Did you shut your mouth up tightly 

So you’d breathe the fresh air right? 
Did you eat plain bread and butter 

For your supper, without tears? 
Then for every sturdy pupil 

Now let’s give three rousing cheers. 





Chorus 


III 
Did you eat your breakfast slowly 
Masticating well each bite? 
Did you sip your cup of cocoa, 
So it would digest all right? 
Did you shake your he: id at ec: andy 
And the gum man’s souvenirs? 
Then for every sturdy pupil 
Now let’s give three rousing cheers. 





Chorus— 


IV 
Did you walk erect like soldiers 
When at eight you came along? 
Are you sitting (standing) straight this 
minute 
While we sing our morning song? 
Are you keeping all the health rules, 
So you’ll live a hundred years? 
‘then for every sturdy pupil 
Now let’s give three rousing cheers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chorus- 





The Stars and Stripes 
| By Rose Villar 
| 


I love to see my country’s flag, 
| The dear ‘‘Red, White and Blue’’; 
| I love to read about it and 
Rie sing about it too; 
[1 love its name, the Stars and Stripes, 
| Which means so much to me— 
| For under its protection all 
| Americans are free. 
| 
| 


I love to see ‘‘Old Glory’’ in 
The wonderful display 
That honors Lincoln, Washington, 
Each on his own birthday; 
| I love to see it raised on high 
! In all its colors bright, 
| And then, at sunset hour, 
It lowered for the night. 





to watch 


| A flag, we know, that is revered 
By all the powers of earth, 
For it proclaims America 
In freedom had her birth; 
And whether on the land or sea 
We glimpse it floating high, 
Our hearts are thrilled—we’ll 
proud 
Salute, as we pass by. 


render 


And once again our country’s flag 
Victorious we see 

| In Europe's War, and ours, 

For right and liberty; 

And in those fields where sleep the boys 

| Who died the world to save, 

|The Stars and Stripes shall loud pro- 
claim: 

‘*Here lie our soldiers brave!’’ 





as waged 
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and therefore desirable poems. 


The Ensign Bearer 


Never mind me, Uncle Jared, 
mind my bleeding breast! 
They are charging in the valley and 
you’re needed with the rest. 

All the day long from its dawning till you 
saw your kinsman fall, 

You have answered fresh and fearless to 
our brave commander’s call; 

And I would not rob my country of your 
gallant aid to-night, 

Though your presence and your pity stay 
my spirit in its flight. 


All along that quivering column see the 
death steed trampling down 

Men whose deeds this day are worthy of 
a kingdom and a crown. 

Prithee hasten, Uncle Jared, what’s the 
bullet in my breast 

To that murderous storm of fire raining 
tortures on the rest? 

See! the bayonets flash and falter—look ! 
the foe begins to win; 

See! oh, see our falling comrades! God! 
the ranks are closing in. 


Hark! there’s quickening in the distance 
and a thundering in the air, 

Like the roaring of a lion just emerging 
from his lair. 

There’s a cloud of something yonder fast 
unrolling like a scroll— 

Quick! oh, quick! if it be succor that 
can save the cause a soul! 

Look! a thousand thirsty bayonets are 
flashing down the vale, 

And a thousand thirsty riders dashing 
onward like a gale! 


Raise me higher, Uncle Jared, place the 
ensign ig my hand! 

I am strong enough to float it while you 
cheer that flying band; 

Louder! louder! shout for Freedom with 
prolonged and vigorous breath— 
Shout for Liberty and Union, and the 

victory over death!— 

See! they catch the stirring numbers and 
they swell them to the breeze— 
Cap and plume and starry banner waving 

proudly through the trees. 


Mark our fainting comrades rally, see 
that drooping column rise! 

I can almost see the fire newly kindled 
in their eyes. 

Fresh for conflict, nerved to conquer, see 
them charging on the foe— 

Face to face with deadly meaning—shot 
and shell and trusty blow. 

See the thinned ranks wildly breaking— 
see them scatter to the sun— 

I ean die, Uncle Jared, for the glorious 
day is won! 


But there’s something, something press- 
ing with a numbness on my heart, 

And my lips with mortal dumbness fail 
the burden to impart. 

Oh i tell you, Uncle Jared, there is 
something back of all 

That a soldier cannot part with when he 
heeds his country's cali! 

Ask the mother what, in dying, sends 
her yearning spirit back 

Over life’s rough, broken marches, where 
she’s pointed out the track. 


Ask the dear ones gathered nightly round 
the shining household hearth, 

What to them is dearer, better, than the 
brightest things of earth. 

Ask that dearer one whose loving, like 
a ceaseless vestal flame, 

Sets my very soul a-glowing at the men- 
tion of her name; 

Ask her why the loved in dying feels her 
spirit linked with his 

In a union death but strengthens, she 
will tell you what it is. 


And there’s something, Uncle Jared, you 
may tell her if you will— 

That the precious flag she gave me, I 
have kept unsullied still. 

And—this touch of pride forgive me— 
where death sought our gallant host— 

Where our stricken lines were weakest, 


never | 


| Bear it back and tell her fondly, brighter, 
purer, steadier far, 

’Mid the crimson tide of battle, shone 

| my life’s fast setting star. 


| But forbear, dear Uncle Jared, when 
there’s something more to tell, 
When her lips with rapid blanching, bid 
you answer how I fell; 
Teach your tongue the trick of slight- 
ing, though ’tis faithful to the rest, 
lest it say her brother’s bullet is the 
bullet in my breast; 
| But if it must be that she learn it de- 
spite your tendcrest care, 
’Twill soothe her bleeding heart to know 
| my bayonet pricked the air. 
| Life is ebbing, Uncle Jared, my enlist- 
ment endeth here; 
| Death, the Conqueror, has drafted—I can 
no more volunteer, — 
| But I hear the roll call yonder and I go 
| with willing feet— 
| Through the shadows of the valley where 
| victorious armies meet, 
| Raise the ensign, Uncle Jared, let its 
| dear folds o’er me fall— 
Strength and Union for my country—and 
God’s banner over all. 


Echo 


‘*I asked of Echo, t’other day 
(Whose words are often few and 
funny), 
What to a novice she could say 
Of courtship, love and matrimony. 
Quoth Echo plainly, — ‘Matter-o’- 
money!’ 


‘‘Whom should I marry? Should it be 
A dashing damsel, gay and pert, 

A pattern of inconstancy; 
Or selfish, mercenary flirt? 
Quoth Echo, sharply,—‘ Nary flirt!’ 


‘‘What if, aweary of the strife 
That long has lured the dear deceiver, 
She promise to amend her life. 
And sin no more; can I believe her? 
Quoth Echo, very promptly,—‘ Leave 
her!’ 


‘*But if some maiden with a heart 
On me should venture to bestow it, 
Pray should I act the wiser part 
To take the treasure or forego it? 
Quoth Echo, with decision,—‘Go it!’ 


‘*But what if, seemingly afraid 

To bind her fate in Hymen’s fetter, 
She vow she means to die a maid, 

In answer to my loving letter? 

Quoth Echo, rather coolly,—‘ Let her!’ 





‘‘What if, in spite of her disdain, 
I find my heart entwined about 
With Cupid’s dear, delicious chain 
So closely that I can’t get out? 
Quoth Echo, laughingly,—‘Get out!’ 


‘*But if some maid with beauty blest, 
” pure and fair as Heaven can make 
her, 
Will share my labor and my rest 
Till envious Death shall overtake her? 
Quoth Echo (sotto voce), — ‘Take 
her!’ ’’ John G. Saxe. 


God’s Will is Best 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 

Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

My little craft sails not alone,— 

A thousand fleets, from every zone, 

Are out upon a thousand seas, 

And what for me were favoring breeze 

Might dash another with the shock 

Of doom upen some hidden rock. 

I leave it to a higher Will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 

— storm and calm, and will not 
ail, 

Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within His Haven at the last. 

Then blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 





there it ever waved the most 


Caroline H. Mason. 








In Flanders Fields 


This famous poem by Lieutenant-Colonel McCrae 
has been printed recently on this page, but there 
have been so many requests for it that it is here re- 
peated, 

In Flanders fields the poppies grow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Searce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 
John McCrae. 


Life, I Know Not What Thou Art 


Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 
And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me's a secret yet. 


Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather: 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 


Then steal away; give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good Night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 
Anna L. Barbauld. 


A New Leaf 


He came to my desk with quivering lip— 
‘Lhe lesson was done. 
‘Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,’’ he 


said, 
**T have spoiled this one.’’ 
I took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled, 
**Do better, now, my child.”’ 


I went to the throne with a quivering 
soul— 
The old year was done. 
**Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for 
me? 
I have spoiled this one.’’ 
tHe took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
‘*Do better, now, my child.’’ 
Carrie Shaw Rice. 


The Bridge Builder 


An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him, 
But he turned when safe on the other 


side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


**Old man,”’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘“*You are wasting your strength build- 
ing here, 

—_ journey will end with the ending 

ay, 

You never again will pass this way, 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why recta] you this bridge at evening 
tide?’’ 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 

‘*Good friend, in the path I have come,’’ 
he said, 

‘*There followeth after me to-day 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 

This chasm that has been as naught to 


me, 
To _ fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
e. 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 
Good friend, I am building that bridge 
for him!’’ 








A Poet’s Prophecy 


For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plung- 
ing through the thunderstorm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
in universal law. 

From ‘‘Locksley Hatt,’’ by Tennyson. 


God’s Message to Men 


God said: I am tired of kings; 
1 suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I have made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king. 

He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 


I will never have a noble; 
No lineage counted great, 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


And ye shall succor man, 
’Tis nobleness to serve; 
Help them who cannot help again; 
Beware from right to swerve. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls 


The harp that once through Tara’s he!ls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells: 

The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives ‘ 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 

Thomas Moore. 


Crossing the Bar 


Sunset and evening star, 
.And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Automedon” 


(See pages 22 and 23 of this issue.) 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


February Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


MONG the letters this month you 
A will notice a communication from 

a teacher in Montana who made her 
schoolhouse into a teacherage, and not 
only used it as her home during the term 
but also kept three of her pupils there 
from Monday until Friday each week 
during the cold months. 

That teacher is surely having an in- 
fluence on the community. I had to leave 
out part of her letter because it was too 
long. She told of pupils coming back 
to the schoolhouse evenings to sing and 
play games and to coast. She told also 
of an interesting literary society com- 
posed of the whole community that met 
at the schoolhouse; and that at one of 
the meetings the oldest man in the dis- 
trict said, ‘‘I never spoke before folks, 
but I can’t refuse to debate if you want 
me to.’’ And he spoke well. That 
teacher is doing her share. 

February is the great time for com- 
munity singing. Somebody says that the 
war has made our nation over into a 
singing nation. Certainly great audi- 
ences of people have sung together as 
they never before dreamed of doing 
when they sang the songs their boys 
were singing across the water. One 
rural committnity after another has re- 
sponded to a teacher’s efforts to get to- 
gether and sing. Everybody loves sing- 
ing when it is presented as a privilege, 
not as a duty. Even shy half-grown 
country boys have been developed into 
soloists under the skillful diplomacy ot 
a certain rural teacher that I know— 
soloists more enjoyed in that commu- 











nity, perhaps, than Caruso or Galli Curci 
would have been. 


But you must get effects with your 
singing. In an immense auditorium here 
in Chicago an audience gathers every 
Sunday evening to listen to some man of 
note who has been procured to address 
them. While the great crowd is waiting 
for the address to begin, the time is 
spent in community singing. One of our 
teachers told me that they sang one song 
in which the chorus ran something like 
this: “There areangels hovering ‘round.’’ 
Under the leader’s direction it was sung 
loudly and lustily on the first floor, re- 
peated a little more softly by those in 
the first balcony, more softly still by the 
second balcony, and so on, until, when 
it reached the sixth and last gallery, the 
melody floated down as a soft and sweet 
refrain, in keeping with the spirit of 
the song. 

Of course you have not the opportu- 
nity to get such results as that, but the 
effect can be imitated by having a child 
with a sweet voice sing an echo from 
some hidden corner, after a procession 
of children has entered, singing as they 
enter. ‘I'he sound is first heard in the 
distance; then the volume increases to 
full strength; and finally the answering 
echo comes to the audience. It is 
beautiful—something to remember all 
one’s life. 

February is, perhaps more than any 
other, the month of programs. See that 
many of your February recitations are 
selections of lasting patriotism and thrill, 
like ‘‘ Dreathes there a man with soul so 
dead,’’ instead of mere transitory verses. 
Pupils like to learn these splendid things 
if it comes to them as a privilege, not 
asaduty. Yes, and they like to declaim 
them, too. I think our awkward half- 
grown boys like it best of all, if they are 
sure no one will laugh at them. A good 


book to choose selections from is a col- 
lection, just published, called ‘‘ Peace and 
Patriotism,’’ by Elva S. Smith. 

So here’s a hope that the short, full 
days of this short full month will be very 
happy and profitable to you and your 
school. 


Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Winifred C. Lester, 
Ola, Idaho, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades in the middle or east- 
ern states, also with children in the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of 
Mrs. Lida Christian, Ansted, W. Va. 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in other schools. 

‘The sixth and seventh grade pupils of 
the Moody’s Chapel School, R. No. 1, 
Altoona, Alabama, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in Cuba, Hawaii, Can- 
ada, California and other distant schools. 
Address the teacher, (Miss) Vera Edna 
Horton. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of 
the Wynne School, Gleason, Pennsy!- 
vania, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the southern and western 
states for language work. (Miss) Mar- 
garet Wynne, teacher. 


Letters 
A Teacher Who Made It Work 


Practical experience during the last 
three years has proved to me that there 
ought to be a teacherage in every dis- 
trict. ‘I'he possibilities are so many and 
great that it seems a pity that interest 
in this subject cannot be thoroughly 
aroused. 








ee ae | 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, 1847 East 62d St., Chicago, III. 


In my imagination I would picture 
these teacherages not only as teacher- 
ages but also as residences for the coun- 
try school children who have from 
two to four miles to come amid difficy]- 
ties which result in poor attendance and 
poor grades, especially when weather 
conditions are unfavorable. 

During these last three years I have 
lived in the schoolhouse every week dur- 
ing the term from Monday morning until 
Friday evening. This was partly be- 
cause I could find no near, boarding place, 
and partly from choice. By living in 
the schoolhouse I was able to supply the 
children with hot lunches, which proved 
to be very satisfactory, as it not only 
gave them nourishing and warm food 
but provided a means of teaching do- 
mestic science to the girls and furnished 
— in arithmetic for both boys and 
girls. 

But I did not live there alone. One 
little boy was with me the entire time 
And last year a mother asked if her boy 
of ten might stay with us. I readily 
consented for I knew it would be impos- 
sible for Ernest to come a distance of 
over three miles every day during our 
rigorous winter months. Later a girl 
of eighteen, from a neighboring district, 
joined our number. 

Perhaps you wonder how I managed 
with my little family. One of the cloak- 
rooms became Helen’s bedroom and mine. 
The boys used a collapsible bed which 
they set up in a cloakroom at night 
and placed in the outer hall for the day. 

Of course this made extra work for 
me but I had willing helpers. The boys 
invariably carried wood, coal, and water 
for me and Helen helped with the cook- 
ing, dishes, sweeping, etc. Also their 

(Continued on page 58) 





Decorative Landscape 


Paper Cutting Border 


By Cleo Lytle, Art Director, Kansas City 
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motif for the border. 
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This winter landscape is be to used as a motif, to 
be applied in border form. 
It is a good plan to have each child make one 





One-half of the motifs 






made, however, should be reversed, so that the 
parts of the border will be correctly joined, when 
applied to the blackboard; that is, one-half of all 
motifs used should have the tree on the right side, 
as given in the illustration, while the other half 
should have the tree on the left side. The parts 
of the border should be closely fitted together, to 
give the effect of continuous mountains, bushes, etc. 


The following 


—aglom 
a In making the landscape, a sheet of gray bogus 
paper, 83(/’’x12”, should be used. 
plan makes an attractive motif: 
——— 
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Lake in foreground and sky—Gray bogus paper. 
Foreground and distant mountains—White drawing 
paper. Trees and distant bushes—Black construc- 
tion paper. Moon—Yellow-orange, orange or red- 
orange label paper. 

If desired, the motif given may be used as a dec- 
orative landscape, instead of as part of a border 
design. If this is done, the scene should be 
mounted. An attractive mounting may be made 
by piping the scene with strips of label paper, 
\%" wide (of the color used for the moon), and 
mounting this upon black cardboard or construc- 
tion paper, 11"x15". This gives the following mar- 
gins: 1 inch at top; 1% inches at bottom; and % 
inch at sides. 
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Completed Landscape 
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Solve the problem of eniiv- 
\ ening your dental hygiene 

\ lessons—send the coupon, 
\ properly filled out, today. 







Colgate& Co. 
Dept. 7 


199FultonSt.,N. we 


Tam a teacher in the 






oS EEE pera ey school, 
District No........00+ , having in 
ny direct charge.......... scholars. 

Will you please send me, free of 
charge for school work only, trial tubes 
and reminder cards for all my scholars? 

ou may referto(name of School Superintend- . 
entor member of School Board).esesesseceseccsseess aN 


Name 
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KANSAS school teacher uses the morning roll-call as 
part of the daily dental hygiene lesson. 
Each child is given a small calendar, which is kept in his 
_ desk or on one corner. 
The teacher calls for those who brushed their teeth, and as 
hands are raised, each child checks the date. 
did not brush their teeth mark a cipher 
calendar figure for the day. 


Those who 
around the 


Free Educational Material 


To Help You Teach 
“Good Teeth—Good Health” 


HAT the first step of habit forming should 
be pleasant and impressive is an accepted 
teaching axiom. 


Send for free trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream for your pupils—then with a 
new game, such as the morning calendar 
record, you can add fresh interest to the 
daily hygiene lesson. 


Ask for a supply of Colgate Classroom Helps 
(sent without charge with the free tubes) to 
sustain an impressive interest in the “Habit for 
Health”—the habit of regular tooth-brushing. 


Colgate Classroom Helps 

Sent Without Charge 

The Colgate Educational Material is freely 
offered you as a teacher. Educators write en- 
thusiastically about these helps, as shown by 











entitled to supplies. 













It is a rule of our Educational Department that 
these Colgate Classroom Helps can be sent to an 
individual teacher only once in any school year. 
Only teachers actually in charge of a class are 


the following letter which is one of thousands: 
“You are certainly doing a good deal toward the 
promotion of more sanitary conditions in our 
schools and deserve the support and co-operation 
of every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher 
in this country. I thank you for the results so 
plainly seen in my school.” 
(Name of writer on request.) 
You, too, will get many helpful ideas from 
these Colgate Aids to awaken new response to 


work-a-day hygiene lessons. 
Send for Colgate 
Educational Material—see Coupon 


The following material is sent you without 
charge: Free trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 


Dental Cream, Reminder Cards for your pupils 
(instructive home reminders to brush the 
teeth) with teacher booklets and other prac- 
tical suggestions to aid you in teaching the 
need of proper dental care. 



















Read our announcement on page 60 
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mothers sent a box of baked goods along 
each Monday morning to help out. 

In the evening we read, told stories, 
played games, wrote letters, studicd 
music, sewed, crocheted, or perhaps we 
went sliding with near-by pupils who 
dropped in for the evening. 

But we did not have all our fun to 
ourselves, for on every other Friday 
night during the last two terms a liter- 
ary society met at the schoolhouse. This 
society, known as the Lakeview Liter- 
ary Society, held its meetings from early 
in the fall until sometime in April. 
The greatest enthusiasm was shown by 
young and old. The schoolhouse was 
crowded; at nearly every meeting six 
districts were represented by patrons 
and several teachers. Nor did they hesi- 
tate to take an active part in debating, 
singing or acting. —ELLA Brooks BAN- 
NON, Montana. 

(We are sorry our rules cut this letter 
short, for it is a very practical expo- 
sition of what really was done. ‘The 
teacher who is running such a teacher- 
uge is, we are sure, gaining heavenly 
blessings. —L. E. B.) 

Community Singing 

Community singing is usually given 
little thought. In my school it was al- 
together unheard of,—if patrons came 
to my school they came to listen to sing- 
ing and to the program—it was absurd 
to take part in it, they thought. 

This year I was given three days in 
which to prepare ashort program for our 
Thrift Club meeting. I knew it would 
never do to refuse, so I set about it as 
best I could. 

Community singing came to my mind, 
and after giving it careful thought I de- 
cided to place songbooks on all desks 
and chairs of the schoolroom. To get 
the children into the spirit I let them 
make copies of the songs. The names 
were written above in bright colors. I 
have a number of very good boy singers 
whom I* placed in various parts of the 
room. These boys helped impart the 
spirit to all around them. If you do not 
have any good singers, ask some mem- 
bers of your district, who are probably 
waiting for such an opportunity. 

Before I began my short program, | 
asked the audience for their help ina 
few songs. We have no organ in our 
school but this was an advantage as | 
could stand directly in front and lead 
them much better. 

During the first songs I noticed a group 
of older men and women who did not 
take part, but at the close of the pro- 
gram, when I started ‘ ‘America, ’’ I found 
every person in the house singing. I had 
a strange feeling of joy and contentment 
when inthe last verse of ‘‘America’’ I 
heard a number of the fine tenor voices 
of fathers who had not sung before. 

I know now that every person in my 
district, or in any district for that mat- 
ter, is willing to sing—in fact, loves to, 
if only some way is found to lead him. 
Leave the organ-playing to some one 
else, and stand before them and lead 
them on. ‘The first notes and songs may 
be but a feeble attempt, but don’t let 
that discourage you. It may help you 
see the need of your own voice. Every 
true American thrills at the word ‘‘sing- 
ing.’’—MAYME A. PARR, Nebraska. 

Making Singing Books 

Our school did not have any singing 
books. The children were too poor to 
buy even five-cent books. 

Here is how we solved the problem: I 
went to a wall paper store in the city, 
and explained our dilemma. The owner 
kindly sold me two rolls of white moire 
ceiling paper, at the cost price—seven 
cents aroll. I paid the fourteen cents 
myself. We then cut the paper into 
pieces seven inches by twelve inches 
each, counted twelve sheets to a book, 
and, placing the sheets evenly on top of 
one another, we sewed them together 
through the middle. They were then 
folded over and they formed a neat, at- 
tractive little book. I printed the title 
and the child’s name in crayon on the 
cover page. Of course, the paper being 
white, we could write equally well on 
both sides of the sheets. 
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One especially good point about our 
books was that we could have exactly 
the songs in them that we wished; we 
knew and sang every song in the book. — 
V. A. RYDER, New York. 


Teaching Through Songs 


We cannot overestimate the value of 
singing—especially children’s singing. 
They seem to take great delight in sing- 
ing, especially if the words and meaning 
of a song are simple and easy to under- 
stand. I wrote the song the first stanza 
of which is given below, merely to see 
what effect it would have, and to see if 
it would do any good; and, truly, I be- 


| lieve that my effort was not in vain. 


The song was written for the small chil- 
They seemed more than delighted 


dren. 

with it the first time we sang it, and 
asked to ‘‘sing it over again.’’ Soon 
every one knew it by heart. They sang 


it together at recess, at noon, on their 
way home, or any time when a few of 
them came to be together. How pleas- 
ant it was to hear them, they sang so 
gladly! 
My Morning Song 
(Tune—* Happy Day’’) 

I’ll do my best, I’ll do my best 

To make the world all glad to-day; © 
I’ll do my best, I’ll do my best, : 

''o drive my frowns all far away. 


Chorus— 

Bright the day, bright the day ' 

That brings me joy and smiles so gay. 

Now is the time for me to smile 

And make my friends, too, smile and 
smile. 

Glad am I, glad am I, 

When once I’ve changed a frown to 
smile. 

On my way from school one afternoon 
I heard a father and his son singing this 
song together over in the field. ‘Then 
my heart leaped high with joy, for it did 
me good to hear a grown man singing, 
‘*I’ll do my best.’”’ 1 thought that these 
few verses must have been of some value 
to the children, after all. I wondered 
how far their influence had reached be- 
yond the schoolroom. 

Some very good moral lessons and en- 
couraging appeals can be given through 
such songs. It is better to sing than to 
talk, and much easier and more pleas- 
ant. The lesson to be taught is more 
deeply impressed. 

If a teacher will find a tune her pupils 
are familiar with and like well, and then 
write a few lines to it, she will be 
pleased with the results when the song 
is sung. She will find it an easy way of 
impressing some very valuable thoughts 
upon her pupils’ minds. Often an old 
tune which does not seem to be very 
entertaining to them, because the words 
are old and because they have sung it so 
many times, can be brought back to life 
and be made entertaining again—possi- 
bly more so than ever—by fitting new 
words to it. 

It is not so easy that every teacher 
will attempt it. And not every teacher 
would be satisfied with the results of 
her efforts; but I do believe that no 
teacher would be sorry that she tried it. 
The pleasure of hearing her pupils sing 
would more than repay her, for children 
seem to take great delight in singing 
something that ‘‘teacher’’ wrote for 
them.—W. M. F., Alabama. 


A Valentine Day 


1 allowed my pupils to prepare valen- 
tines during the busy work period for 
three days before Valentine’s Day. For 
our material we used colored pictures 
from catalogues, wall paper sample 
books, magazines, scraps of tissue pa- 
per, etc. The pupils brought most 
of this material from home and they 
were privileged to prepare at home as 
many valentines as they wished. I em- 
phasized, however, the fact that no comic 
valentines would be allowed. 

On the great day I borrowed a little 
express wagon from one of the boys and 
wrapped the wheels and tongue with 
white crepe paper, and covered the sides 
of the body with red. I also covered a 
large pasteboard box with white paper, 





pasting a red paper heart on each side. 


Selecting the smallest girl in the room 
to be the ‘‘ Valentine Girl’’ I asked her 
mother to allow her to wear a white 
dress for the occasion. (This was kept 
secret from the other pupils.) Taking 
a long strip of the white crepe paper, I 
made a skirt by gathering the paper to- 
gether and fastening it to a belt; and 
on this skirt I pasted small red hearts 
in irregular lines. I made a white crown 
with a red heart at the front. A short 
time before dismissal the little girl en- 
tered the room, dressed in this costume 
and pulling the wagon with the valen- 
tine box init. She recited a short val- 


tributed the valentines. 

This was a complete surprise to the 
pupils and one which they talked of for 
days.—MyYRTLE MILLER, Kansas. 


Homemade Valentines 


My children love to make valentines 
of their own to match verses. I write 
the verses on the blackboard and let 
them illustrate them as they choose, as, 
for example: 


**T thought if I looked inside and found 
this heart was true, 

I’d spin around it a web of love, and send 
it away to you.”’ 


This suggests a spider and web. Other 
verses can be found readily. 

In my school for the last two years I 
have had what I call ‘‘teacher’s help- 
ers.’’ One child takes care of the board 
for one week, another is monitor, an- 
other cares for our calendar (which is 
colored every day to represent the 
weather), and another cares for the 
stove. This relieves me of much work 
and they enjoy it.—ELSIE WIRT, Missouri. 


Valentine Day 


Valentine Day is always an enjoyable 
day in the primary room. I announce 
that each child that wishes may bring 
valentines to put in the valentine box (a 
large box beautifully decorated with 
cupids and hearts). For several days 
before Valentine Day the children are 
busy posting their valentines in this box. 

We have our fun during the last pe- 
riod. A little boy is chosen to be Cupid, 
and is sent to the cloakroom. There he 
is dressed in a red crepe paper suit and 
cap. A little girl is chosen to be Valen- 
tine Girl. She also is sent to the cloak- 
room and is dressed in a red dress and 
red crown. A string of small hearts is 
draped over her shoulders and she car- 
ries a red box, full of candy hearts. 
Cupid and the Valentine Girl march into 
the room while the rest sing. 

Last year the children sang songs and 
spoke Valentine verses. Each of the 
visiting mothers was given a white heart 
with the word ‘‘Valentine’’ written on 
it. They were to make as many words 
from this word as possible in several 
minutes. The one who had the most was 
rewarded with a box of candy hearts. 
Each child donated either sandwiches or 
pickles. While the refreshments were 
being served, several girls (wearing 
white crowns with red hearts on them) 
furnished us with music. After the chil- 
dren had sung a good-night song, the Val- 
entine Girl and Cupid stood at the door 
and waved a good-by to the children 
and guests as they left the schoolhouse. — 
Hore WARD TAYLOR, Nebraska. 


A February Booklet 


As February is full of special days I 
would like to offer a plan for a Feb- 
*ruary booklet that we worked out in 
the fourth grade and found very inter- 
esting. 

The cover was made of bright con- 
struction paper folded once. For the 
first lesson we made a shield or a flag of 
heavy white paper and colored it red, 
white and blue and pasted it on the up- 
per half of the cover. For the next les- 
son we cut from white paper, free-hand, 
the letters of the word ‘‘February,’’ and 
the numerals for the year and pasted 
them on the lower half of the cover. 

Then a piece of white drawing paper 
was folded and fastened inside by a piece 
of raffia, and our book was ready for the 
days as they came along. 

For the 12th we cut log cabins from 





entine poem and, with four helpers, dis-. 
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red or black paper, placed these on the 
upper half of the first page, and the, 
cut the letters of the words ‘‘ Lincoln” 
and ‘*Feb. 12’’ for the lower half. 4, 
our next lesson was for the 14th, we ey; 
hearts from red paper and put yellow 
arrows that we had painted and cut oy 
through the hearts. These went on the 
upper part of our second page and on 
the lower half of this page were place; 


and ‘*‘Feb. 14,’’ cut from red paper. For 
our last lesson we painted sprigs of 
cherries with their leaves, and hatchets, 
These were cut out and pasted on the 
next page, with the letters of the words 
**Washington”’ and ‘‘Feb. 22.’’ On the 
last page we wruvte the allegiance to our 
flag.—H. C. S., New York. 


A Clever Stencil Idea . 


I have a method of stenciling which | 
have used very successfully. I found 
that it was very expensive to buy all 
the stencils I needed. Then, too, I didn’t 
always succeed in getting just what | 
wanted. This year, however, I have 
been able to use a newspaper picture of 
Lincoln and it made as clear a stencil as 
one would wish for. 

This is my method: I draw the pattern 
I wish to use or select some picture, 
Then by running a tracer around the 
outline, I have a very clear blackboard 
stencil. The tracer used is one my 
mother used to trace dress patterns 
with, years ago. —ETHEL KING, Michigan, 


A Martial Drill 


My children like best the drill we call 
‘*Storming the Fort.’’ The fort is drawn 
on the board and filled with number 
combinations. With a soft ball! of twine 
or yarn the ‘‘attacking party’’ fires. If 
he can give the answer to the combina- 
tion which he hits, he has madea hole in 
the fort. When the whole fort is de- 
stroyed the children pass to their seuts 
and, on paper cut to represent a prison, 
they intern the prisoners (place in prison 
results of work on the board). 

Another drill which they like is the 
‘“‘garden game.’’ We mark the rows 
carefully on the board, plant the com- 
binations under them, and the result 
comes up above the line, like this: 


This 


6+-5 8+4 
used as seat work. 

We have a method of conserving pieces 
of crayola that are too short for ordi- 
nary use. We cut them up in fine pieces 
and then dissolve them in a little water. 
This makes a paint-like substance which 
may be used to color Easter eggs, tooth- 
picks, or any other thing.—LETTIE E. 
EVANS, Vermont. 


Mail Box Number Device 


I cut from paper a mail box the size 
and shape of those on our street corners. 
I paste both sides and the bottom edge 
on the blackboard, leaving the top open 
so I can put in cards the size of an en- 
velope and take them out with ease. 
Then I am ready to play several games. 

I appoint one child ‘‘postman’’ and 
another, ‘‘postmaster.’’ Then I tell the 
children I am going to have a party and 
am going to mail a lot of invitations. | 
then put into the box some number cards 
that present combinations in which we 
need especial drill. The postman comes 
and takes them out and gives them to 
the postmaster. The postmaster stamps 
them (that is, gives the answers to 
them) as he hands them to the postman, 
who then delivers them. He hands 4 
letter to each child, and, if the child can 
read it (give the answer to it), it is his 
letter and he is invited to the party. If 
I have time, I play a game with those 
who are invited so as to make the in- 
vitation idea more realistic. 

In using this mail box another way, | 
tell the pupils to each choose a child in 
the room to whom he is going to write 
aletter. Hethen writes the name of 
this child on the back of an envelope 
and on the inside puts a card with 4 
number combination on it. These are 
put in the box and are taken up by4 
postman. Then they are delivered an 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Founder and the Preserver 


of our Nation 


HE greatest lesson of the war for our boys and girls is the lesson of 


TRUE AMERICANISM. As never before, the meaning of the lives 
and principles of Washington and Lincoln should be instilled into our 
youth. Through music, as in no other way, can these lessons be im- 


pressed. Let the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 


fill your 


school program in memory of Washington and Lincoln with the spirit 
of TRUE AMERICANISM. 


Columbia School Grafonole 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven sheives for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be! dinp 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 

















a 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Assembly March, AG127. 
America, Song by the School. 


PWN = 


The Star Spangled Banner, Louis Graveure, A5949, 

The Message of Washington, Address by Pupil. 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Song by the School. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Harry E. Humphrey, A3044. 
Medley of Patriotic Airs, Columbia Stellar Quartet, A2269, 
The Message of Lincoln, Address by Pupil. 

Spirit of Victory, Cogswell, A7535. 


SHanan 


Paul Revere’s Ride, Longfellow, Harry E. Humphrey, A5970, 


(Marching Song for Dismissal. ) 














“The Grafonola in the Class Room” catalog con- 
tains an abundance of material for Kindergarten, Grades 


and High School, carefully graded and classified. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records 
in your School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, 
so that you may prove, to your own satisfaction, what 
great service Columbia material may do in your schools. 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 








COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following Literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

eafonolea Catalog f | 
Grafonola Catalog |_| 
Educational Record Catalog CJ 
Literature and Music CJ 
N BM Cn.cccccccccccoseccceccecocesocsscccssosccos cesses cocesecoocsocccoosconeeses® 
TOWMacrccccccceccecccccccecccsccecccecccceccsccoccceccececceccecocessecscose cece 
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| The National Week of Song 


C O ( G OT F 9 S The week of this annual event is the one which includes Washing- 


ton’s birthday, and this year the week is that from February 22nd to 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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sands of schools and communities throughout the country. It is the 
only musical event which is observed upon a national scale, and there 
is wonderful inspiration and enthusiasm in the thought that when you 
are singing you are part of a great chorus of millions of voices. 

A fitting observance of the National Week of Song tends to amalga- 
mate us as a people and has an Americanizing effect upon those in 
whom we would instill American ideals. For this reason alone itisa " 
most worth-while movement. But besides that it does its share to 
cultivate the public taste for good music, the kind that elevates and 
inspires. It also helps to accomplish all those things that the general 
movement for community singing aims to accomplish. . 

Primarily this is an educational movement, one that has received 
the endorsement of leading educators and music supervisors, and as 
such it deserves all the help you, as teachers, can give it. Our appeal, 
then, is to every teacher to bring about an observance of this festival, 
Plan for it in your school, encourage and, if necessary, lead it in your 
community. You will find the public responsive and willing to help, 
If you have not already done so, make preparations for such an ob- 
servance as will be worthy of the occasion and make it a much-enjoyed 
and long-remembered week in your community. 

If you need further information in regard to the movement or sug- 
gestions for its observance write to ‘““The National Week of Song, 


28th. This has become an established festival, and is observed in thou- 


DENTIFRICE for every man, 
woman and child. It is deli- 
cious in flavor and SAFE to use 
every day. Please remember that. 












































'eare Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.’’ 
e 
\\_ Large Size’ Greetings for the New Year 
‘“SSS=ZAYZ™?Zz 4 | From the President of the National 
—_ Contains no alcohol | mk 
' | Education Association 
etl oe neal | The day has come when every teacher in this nation must stand up and be counted. 
no carbolic acid : Are you 100 per cent American? Are you inculcating the highest principles and the 
— loftiest ideals of American citizenship in your pupils? Do you realize the full responsibil- 
no harsh grit i ee 4 
; | ity that rests on your shoulders for training future American citizens? Are you able 
. no harmful acids | to give this message of Americanism in such terms that the children understand and carry 
no chlorate of potash | the words home to parents who perhaps are not so thoroughly imbued with the Ameni- 
| can ideals > 
| If so, then you are the kind of teacher that we need in our schools to-day. You 
LL sorts of things are put into some denti- are the type of person that should be crowding the normal schools and teacher-training 
; é eatin centers. You are the person that should be guiding the destiny of young America. 
frices to bolster up cureall” claims. Strong RR : te : : 
. ‘ If you are slighting this responsibility, there is no room for you in the schools of our omen 
chemicals may make the mouth feel clean, but its : aS 
h h ; Nation, for you area liability rather than an asset. For 
only common-sense to know that such strong | Never has there been a more urgent call for high minded, great hearted, thoroughly ooles 
drugs may also harm the delicate membranes of trained, 100 per cent American educators to drive home the’ vital lessons that these Yor 
your mouth. Just ask any throat specialist. | times hold. Never has the future of the nation been so entirely committed into the = 
; | hands of the teaching profession. The lessons of patriotism, loyalty to the flag and buil 
So choose a safe dentifrice—Colgate’s. Ribbon | government, are the lessons taught to the young. These are the lessons which should Stat 
Dental Cream cleans the teeth so thoroughly—so _be carried home to the fathers and mothers. Are you teaching such lessons to-day ? to S 
safely. Dentists and physicians select it to use | The new year 1920 must signalize the new service of education. This new service 
every day in their own families. Besides the | of education must include training for every individual life activity, and every community 
safety, you have a still further advantage in buy- life expression. 
ing Colgate’s. Its delicious flavor appeals to the To this new service of education | call you, teachers of America. For this service 
: normal taste of both grown-ups and children— I ask you to make ready. As true American citizens, accept this responsibility and 
and so encourages regular use of the tooth-brush. my faith in the certainty of your achievement. 
JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, President National Education Association. 
ae Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from page 58 
st. 1806 
NEW YORK we see if each child can read his letter A History Poster 
(give the answer). This is an excellent My eighth graders have been making 
help in learning to write and read each | a poster representing President Wilson’s 
; ; salts ssianienlicniectlalan ‘i other’s names. I frequently have them! administration. In the center of the 
eg ee os Oe fp ears etre make the envelopes in busy work time. | poster (20x18 construction paper) we 
children. If brushing with it only made the  Colgate’s cleans thoroughly and polishes the Another way gives drill on the same} pasted the President’s picture, and in 
mouth feel wholesome it would be worth using. teeth to natural whiteness. combination a great many times. Some!one corner placed pictures of the gen- 
it does that—and more. |eards are put into the box with com-/erals, or drew a scroll and put their 
own teeth profit from its use. (There S ee . binations on them, and then they are} names in. e drew other scrolls for 
Your pron of that a ye ag acta Wit 9 not roti ~year visit to cm passed to the various postal clerks named | events and for important laws passed ON 
och pastes” shay cause.) IfColgate's merely ow Seetncten, you enjoy “Good below. As each clerk reads the cards, | during the last six years. At the bot- fine 
1 = kept the teeth safely clean, its use would bea ; he gives the correct answers to them. | tom (center) we drew a post or monu- tiss 
j= valuable daily habit. It does that—and more. If he cannot read oo — hold gi and — slabs, on a we wrote 
, ile bright! If 9 —sold at favorit his position and some other child takes | the names of important battles. _ ne 
Teeth Solente breching two ot othe Colgate Ss acelin po ‘peokee, his place. The postman takesthemfrom| ‘The children were very much inter- cut 
tines a day marely made you smile brighter, send te ent. 1a the box, giving them to the postmaster. | ested in finding pictures for the poster. 
mia ‘ : He stamps them and sends them to the/ They had pictures of a Red Cross girl, she 
mail clerk on the train, who reads them|of a submarine, an airplane, a machine ser’ 
and sends them to the postmaster in the | gun, and a Salvation Army lassie. They 
5 7 f th C. 1 t t next city. This postmaster stamps them | drew or, ~ the deaths of sg aed 
Se pa or another Coigate announcemen and then they are delivered by a post-|tant men, and a large one for ‘‘John 
. ge g' man to the pupils, who must also read| Barleycorn.’’—CHARLOTTE M. ANDRUS, 
memes | them.—MABELLE BRooKs, Arkansas. —_| Michigan. 
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The Education Building, 
Albany, New York 




































eived 
nd as 
peal, 
tival, 
your 
help, 
n ob- 
oyed 
sug- 
ong, 
nted, 
1 the 
sibil- 
able 
carry The Auditorium 
neri- The State 
Museum 
You 
ning 
= se Remade The vast and imposing structure, the Ed- 
; For theeducation of the ucation Building in Albany, is a symbol 
od ga yea of the highly developed system of state 
ate—tne on e ° a 
a Uh Solilingincde United education of which it forms the center. 
- States devoted entirely Here is located the University of the State of New York which 
fice cheaieeanie directs all public education from the State Colleges to the 
ity smallest district school. 
ice Every department of this great building has equipment that 
ind is modern andefficient to the smallest detail. It is natural, then, 
The duse-proof Onliwon Hygiene that the toilet rooms should be equipped with the sanitary 
— Cabinet locks to prevent pro- and individual system— 
miscuous handling of the paper, 
operates automatically without 
ng ani for nee maine aid @)NLI WON H Y GIENE 
he discourages waste by serving just RECITERED US PATENT OFFICE 


two folded sheets at a time. Onliwon Hygiene is the toilet paper system that is so generally preferred by 
educators because it prevents the spread of disease germs by its automatic and 
sanitary service. It is protecting the health of teachers and children in thousands 
of schools and colleges not only in this country but in Europe and even in 


Australia. 


You owe it to your school and the pupils under your charge to investigate 
thoroughly this health-protecting system, which is, at the same time, so eco- 
nomical that the School Board readily sees the advantages of installing it. 


Write for Special bulletin “Onliwon and the Dollar Bill’ 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department D, Albany, N. Y- 





-ONLIWON Toilet Paper is the 
finest quality of satin-finished 
4 tissue, made from new material 
in aclean, modern factory. It is 
4 cut and interfolded in a thousand- 
, sheet package that is easily in- 
serted in the protecting cabinet. 
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Underwood-Dixon 


Americanization Series 


Teaches patriotic citizenship and 
love of country; but that country 
must bea free country; a country 
where law and order reign supreme; 
a country where, because of its ad- 
herence to justice according to law, 
the safety and happiness of its citi- 
zens are made secure, and every in- 
dividual has the opportunity of de- 
veloping the best that is in him, 
without regard to race, color, or 
social standing. 

It must be a country where an- 
archy, mob-law, and the designing 
few are unknown, because Justice— 
the supreme end of all government— 
is administered with exactness, ac- 
cording to just and equitable laws, 
enacted by the people and carried in- 
to execution by them, or their rep- 
resentatives, in a lawful way. 

It must be a country, the govern- 
ment of which is a representative 
democracy,resting primarily upon the 
will of the whole people, constitution- 
ally enacted, and lawfully executed. 


Freedom in Evolution Series 
Visualizing United States History 


covering the six most important 
periods in the Nation’s progress. 


Each Period Comprises the Follow- 
ing Slides: 
PERIOD ONE 
Freedom of The Land—Through The Revo- 
lutionary War 
14 Plain Slides—2 Sepia Slides—35 Colored Slides 
PERIOD TWO 
Freedom of The Sea—ThrouZh The War of 1812 
25 Plain Slides—0 Sepia Slides—28 Colored Slides 
PERIOD THREE 
Freedom of The Americas—Through The 
Monroe Doctrine 
20 Plain Slides—0 Sepia Slides—31 Colored Slides 
PERIOD FOUR 
Freedom of The Slave—Through The Civil 
War » 
20 Plain Slides—1 Sepia Slide—30 Colored Slides 
PERIOD FIVE 
Freedom of Oppressed Neighbors—Through 
- The Spanish-American War 
12 Plain Slides—0 Sepia Slides—39 Colored Slides 
PERIOD SIX 
Freedom of All Nations — Through The 
World War 
24 Plain Slides—0 Sepia Slides—33 Colored Slides 
Each period is accompanied by a 
manuscript with introduction and ac- 
curate historical data of 500 words 
covering each slide. 
Rental charge for one use per set, $6.00 
(including manuscript) 
Purchase price per set, $60.00 
(including manuscript) 




















Mr. Schoolman:— 

Why require your children to spend months 
of relentless toil to accomplish what the Under- 
wood-Dixon Series of Slides and Lectures will 
accomplish for them in a few hours ? 

Why should children be forced to ponder over 
musty text-book facts, when they may see the 
great world-characters on the stage of action, 
even giving their lives, their all, for the Free- 
dom of the World? 

In the Underwood-Dixon Freedom in Evolu- 
tion Series, visualization is brought down tothe 
very last minute. The events of hundreds of 
years ago, become present experiences, and fix 
permanently in the minds of the students a re- 
call that can never be effaced. 

We are now in the dawn of a newand glorious 
day for Freedom and Democracy,and the schools 
must lead the way in the future as they have 
done in the past. Rational democratic citizen- 
ship, based on historical and governmental 
knowledge is the goal. With the Underwood- 
Dixon visualization series, history’s pages read 
like a fairy tale; children devour their contents 
with avidity ; older people geta new vision of 
their duty to thcir country, to themselves and 
to their fellow men, This work is the very last 
word in visualization. 
Lecture Sets for Sale 

We must make room for the constantly grow- 
ing number of new sets and are therefore ofier- 
ing a number of complete lecture sets at a 
discount, ranging from 25 to 75 per cent—at 
a price less than cost. Send for particulars. 
Price list in preparation. 

Special Overstock Offer 
Send for particulars of our special overstock 
clearance offer. Slides at eizht to twenty-five 
cents each in lots of 10, 25, 50and 100 on many 
countries and subjects. Large values while 
they last. 


Selling Agents for the Graphoscope 
Motion Picture Projector 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc. 


Dept. M. 417 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















| graphs should be elicited, in order to 


| themselves. 


stereograph and the lantern slide is par- 
ticularly effective in securing pupil-ac- 
tivity, for, instead of the hazy, ill-defined 
ideas often received from book-study, it 
yiclds clear and definite percepts, from 
which correct and broad concepts are 
built. 
of material available leads continually 
to comparison and 
Every faculty of the mind is quickened, 
naturally. 
should be, a growth, an evolution. It 
ceases to consist in the collection of 
facts for future use and becomes the ad- 
justment of the human mind and soul to 
the life of the world. Experience justi- 
fies the statement of a Jeading superin- 
tendent to his school board that such a 
combination set of stereographs and lan- 
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Visual Instruction 


(Continued from page 36) 


Stereographs may be made available, 
and instantly available, in any class- 
room. ‘Lhey have been carefully corre- 
lated as regards choice of subject matter 
with the common subjects of study, so 


that a particular scene is intended to be | 


used during the presentation of a lesson 
on a particular topic. At such a time 
pupils are most interested, and their 
minds are groping for concrete concep- 
tions. 

Study of stereographs vitalizes a reci- 
tation. The pupils, ‘‘full of the sub- 
ject,’’ are eager to report on their stere- 
ographic observations. Instead of con- 
sisting in a perfunctory repetition of 
printed facts, the recitation has become 
a living thing. The pupils have seen 
for themselves, and they are eager to 
tell what they have seen. 

The lantern slide stands second to the 
stereograph in its adaptability to class- 
room conditions. While not so vividly 
real as the stereograph, it has a distinct 
value during recitation or review. To 
throw scenes on the screen helps to fix 
correct visual impressions and affords an 
excellent opportunity for pupiis to in- 
terpret the pictures to their fellows. 
‘the lantern slide alone is well worth 
while, but to use it in following up the 
more vivid impressions made by the 
stereograph is particularly effective. 

The most satisfactory system for a 
school is one which combines use of the 
stereograph and the lantern slide. One 
educator, in voicing his approval of such 
an arrangement, stated that ‘‘the stere- 
ograph is the hammer that drives the 
nail home, but the lantern slide clinches 
it.’’ Stereographs need be used at the 
rate of only one or two a day, exactly 
at the points where they fit in with the 
course of study. The pupils should have 
access to the stereoscope, preferably 
placed on the reference table, for a day 
during the preparation of the lesson. 
Each pupil should be permitted to study 
carefully the stereographs and to read 
the explanatory text printed on them. 
The next day, when the subject investi- 
gated is under discussion, the impressions 
and information gained from the stereo- 


vitalize the recitation. 

At the end of a week or ten days, 
when a given portion of the school work 
has been covered with the stereographs, 
a lantern slide review should be ar- 
ranged. Stereographs of the scenes 
already studied should be given to var- 
ious pupils for special preparation. Dur- 
ing the review, when a particular scene 
is thrown upon the screen, the pupil to 
whom it was assigned should come for- 
ward and give athorough review of the 
slide. This practice furnishes excellent 
training in oral composition and in pub- 
lie speaking. The other pupils are en- 
couraged to note carefully whether the 
review as presented is thorough and 
complete, and whether the speaker uses 
faulty expressions. After the review of 
each slide, a brief general discussion 
may well follow. 

This plan insures direction of the 
pupils’ energy into highly productive 
channels. With stereographs in hand 
they have something tangible to do. 
Once they see the picture in all the 
reality of the object itself they are pro- 
jected into another world quite out of 
The humdrum of school is 
gone. They are off on a trip to other 
lands, and display the enthusiasm of a 
youth preparing for his first trip from 
home. 

A system which combines use of the 


The wide range and great variety 
so to judgment. 


Education becomes what it 
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Choice Entertainment Material 





Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 





earner < | 
PIECES *»» PLAYS for 


Part I—Recitations for Primar 
Part II—Recitations for Older 
Part IlIl—Acrostics. 

Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Quotations about Lincoln. 


pils. 


though not so well known. 











192 Pages. 





Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Pupils. | Part Vi—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 

Part VIl—Lincoin Epigrams (Well 
known sayings of Lincoln) 

Part Vill—Dialogues and Plays. 

Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. This 
book wiil remedy the omission for it provides much for even the first graders, 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
many of which will include an entire schoolroom, The teacher will be especially 
pleased with the number of bright little dialogues for the younger children, 
gestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book, 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Pre. 
paring a Program for Lincoin’s Birthday, in any School. 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Suz- 





Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday | 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part vi f 


uotations about Washington. 
Part Ill—Acrostics. Part VII—Drills and Dances. 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part Vill—Dialogues and Plays. 

This is a collection of Washington material that will fill many a need. The 
teacher will find a splendid selection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
gram. Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection ; they 
have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value. The Dialogues and 


| Plays possess the unusual distinction of having been successfully acted in school- 
| rooms; and another feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may 
| take part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small children. 


This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Pre- 


| paring a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid 
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Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 











Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
**Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘ Pieces and Plays” 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable, The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people, This book is just the one to 
sioaen ae Me tarine ar Piteee Dan soc at don ne 
occasions that are scattered through @ sthedl peer. om 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


The 





Dialogues and Plays for Country S 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular 
Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’”’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 


program. 


awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 


Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience. The book contains more than twenty- 

five selections, ranging from d/alogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
! Teachers who are looking for 
selections to brizhten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be 


that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 


delighted with the book. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


chools — 


























ANY THREE 


of the 35 cent Entertainment Books 
listed above or in our Catalogue for 


$1.00 





days, or other Special Occasions. 


wise, as desired. 











consent of author or publisher. 


The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for difierent 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
; With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 


The contents 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you hav d this, yet with this book littl 
else in this line would really be needed, for it das (> eo tous Stiely bn Gbeatenes a 


material for any occasion. 


The Year’s Entertainments is complete i lu: f 364 doubl. lumn ( i 
5% x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. "PRICE $1.25, postpaid, or in combination as 


listed on page 2. 














OUR LARGE 64-PAGE CATALOGUE of Entertainment and other 
Helpful Books for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., 


_ Dansville, N. Y. 
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KEYSTONE 





WHY SYSTEM 








: Copyright Keystone View Co. 
“Sphinx and Pyramid”—Egypt 


Should Be In Your School 





To keep the pupils in school. 
To lighten the Teacher’s burden. 
To conserve the joy of child life. 
To make recitations vital. 
To produce natural impressions. 
To give pupils models of simple English. 
To have material adapted to the regular program. 

To enable the pupil to see what he studies. 

To insure free expression of thought. 

To have a System which is usable. 


HOW the “600 Set” Works 


STEREOGRAPHS, the most REAL of all pictures, are for pupil individual stuly, visualizing the 
text; hence vitalizing the recitation. 

LANTERN SLIDES, duplicating the stereographs, are for recitation and review, affording op- 
portunity for pupil oral expression, Thus 


VIVID IMPRESSION INSURES FREE EXPRESSION 
WHY “600 SET” MEETS the NEED 


It is an evolution from 20 years’ use in the classroom, particularly correlated to the regular 
course of study by teachers for teachers. It is valuable because it is practical. 


Keystone View Company, Inc. 


(Originators of Applied Visual Instruction) 
Main Offices and Factories (Dept. N-l) Meadville, Pa. 
Sets COLORED ‘Slides loaned FREE to raise Funds 
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Physics Laboratory Table 


This is a modification of one of our most popular tables, having larger 
drawer space, electrical connections, and metal in place of wooden uprights 
This table can be supplied without the large drawers or with 
lower cupboards and drawers, in place of the four large drawers, if desired. 


and crossbar. 


It is one of our large line of laboratory equipment, including laboratory 
furniture for teaching Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, etc. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the most scientifically planned and 
thoroughly constructed that has yet been produced. It costs a little more 
than cheap equipment, but it is worth more. 


If interested in new equipment, ask for the Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPE 


RTS 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES 
DENVER LITTLE ROCK’ EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO OFFICE : 
20 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
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tern slides meant to him the full equiva-; = 


lent of an extra teacher in each building. 

Any scene that is sufficiently rich in 
teaching content to merit a placeina 
carefully selected school unit of stereo- 
graphs and slides will naturally contain 
several effective teaching points. When 
several hundred such scenes are com- 
bined into a system, several thousand 
effective teaching points are necessarily 
included. It isasking too much of the 
teacher to expect that she shall go over 
a series of miscellaneous material and 
select day by day the scenes most appli- 
cable to the course of study. A cross- 
reference index to the teaching content 
of such a set must be provided. A 
specialist in each topic in the school 
course should go through the set and 
select all material bearing on that topic. 
There should be careful discrimination 
as to the essential and non-essential ma- 
terial. The essential material should 
be built into a classification for the 
teacher’s use. It is important in this 
connection that the specialist handling 
the topic should include helpful teach- 
ing suggestions. A series of such classi- 
fications covering the full course of 
study should be brought together into a 


.| definite Teachers’ Guide, supplied with 


a topical index, so that the teacher may 
instantly secure from the set an effec- 
tive illustration for any topic under con- 
sideration. 


Principles of Health 

(Continued from page 31) 
poured down into another cave, but not 
to stay. The door they came through 
closed above them and another one high 
up on the side opened and out they were 
pushed with so much force that they 
floated swiftly and merrily on their way. 
‘“That was a heartbeat,’’ said the fairy. 

‘*Now we are going to feed millions of 
hungry cell-workmen,’’ the fairy con- 
tinued, as soon as they were well started. 

‘*But where is the food? I can’t see 
any.’’ 

‘The blood stream is liquid food, made 
from what the baby eats and sent to the 
blood by a wonderful tube that knows 
just what to do to get itall ready. Some 
day we may take that trip too.’’ 

‘*Barbie enjoyed watching the ferry- 
bowls above, below and all around her 
rocking and whirling as they brushed the 
sides of the tube or against each other. 
She could see now that they were of 
different sizes and a little different in 
shape, but all were red. ‘‘Deep bowls, 
shallow bowls, and middle-sized bowls,’’ 
she laughed. 

Then she discovered openings in the 
sides of the tube or canal, and a liquid 
pouring into the blood stream. ‘*k'ood 
from the ‘food-kitchen,’’’ explained the 
fairy. ‘‘It is all ready for the cells to 
use, ”’ 

Finally, the blood canal that Barbie 
was in began to branch out into smaller 
canals. Every time they turned a corner 
she saw smaller and smaller canals, flow- 
ing away in every direction. Even the 
canal she was in grew smaller all the 
time,until at last it was no bigger than 
the one they first started in with the red 
ferry-bowl. 

Suddenly a surprising thing happened. 
All of the oxygen bubbles began to rise 
out of the ferry-bowls and cling to the 
walls of the canal. ‘‘Look!’’ cried Bar- 
bie. ‘‘All the other bubbles have dis- 
appeared. Where did they go?’’ 

‘*Let’s go and see.’’ As the fairy 
spoke, their bubble rose too and clung 
to the wall of the canal. But now Barbie 
could see that there were tiny holes like 
those they had squeezed through from the 
lungs into the blood stream. They were 
squeezing through again. 

They found themselves still in a 
stream. But there were no red ferry- 
bowls, just a clear stream full of bubbles 
like themselves. 'lhis stream was flowing 
past little houses that stood near together 
in rows, one row on top of another. The 
houses were on both sides of them as 
they floated by. 

Looking closely, Barbie discovered that 
the houses had little openings which 
seemed to suck in the bubbles and a 
liquid besides. ‘‘Are the little cell- 
workmen in those houses?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

(Continued on page 72) 





We wish to call every teacher’s attention to 
page 9 of this journal, 
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NATIONAL SONG WEEK: 


(Week of February 22 to 28, Containing Washington’s Birthday) 


More than ever National Song Week will be 
celebrated this year—February 22 to 28. Make it 
a point to have your school observe it fittingly. 





“101 Best Songs” 


Just the Songs You Need. Patriotic and Folk 
songs—simple melodies and opera selections— 
songs of the home and hearth, and college songs 
—in easy keys, with words and music. A book 
that contains just the music you want yet sold 
So big a value that 4,000,000 


at a low price. 
have been sold. 










a copy in 100 lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago. $1 
per dozen —pre- 
paid. Less than 
12 at 10ca copy, 
prepaid. 


Very Low Prices Only 7 cents 
Sample Copy 


to teachers mentioning 


CABLE CO. 1216 Cable Bldg. CHICAGO 


Order Your Supply of Song 
Books Now=<-Be Ready! 





‘Other Books 


To Choose From 


Everyday 
Songs 

For beginners and 
younger chiidren. 5c 
each in 100 lots, f.0.b. 
Chicago. $1.00 dozen 
prepaid. Less than 12 
at 10c each, prepaid. 
Sample FREE. 


Favorite 


Songs 
«Catholic Edition) 
For Catholic schools. 

Complete Hymns and 
Carols. Same low 
prices as 101 Best 
Songs. Samp 


le FREE. 


101 Famous 
Poems 


A companion book of 
poetry for schools. 15¢ 
each in any 


this paper 








—— Sree copies. ; 











in The Right lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 


port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Syftonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,N. Y. 





Teachers Wanted 


Perkins County wants fifty normal 
graduates for rural school work next 
year. Experience desirable. First 
grade certificates or better necessary. 
Recommendations required. We of- 
fer best wages, best schools and best 
living conditions in South Dakota. 
We want only the best teachers. 


A. A. HALE, County Sup’t 
Bison, South Dakota. 














Learn To 


Write 








Short Stories 


is not a ‘‘gift from Heaven.” 


struction. 
your writing improves. 


Writers Are Needed 


There are 24,868 publications, the 
majority of which buy short stories and fea- 
ture articles. The demand for short stories 
and photoplays is tremendous. Over 
$10,000,000 will be paid for short storics 
and photoplays this year. Competition is 
keen, assuring the highest prices for good 
stories. “And the Hoosier Institute paves the 
way for you to earn this money and make a 
name for yourself. 


$5000 a Year 


is an ordinary income for a writer, $150 to 
$200 is a very ordinary price for scorcs of fiction 
magazines to pay unknown writers for a sincle 
story. One national weckly rarely pays less than 
$500 for a short story and will pay any amount 
necessary to get stories it wants. 





Special Offer 


Your request for the FREE 
Book will also bring you 
details of our course and the 
Special Introductory Offer that 
is being made for a limited 
time. Send coupon today with- 
out fail. 











ft will be sent to you FREE if 
coupon on a letter or on a post: 
obligations, the coupon 


Hoosier 
3232 


You will be 








OU can now learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Mags 

azine and Newspaper articles in your own home. Those day dreams of 

yours may mean a future to you because you can now learn how to 
put them in marketable form through a new efficient training. Writing 
The ability to write is acquired — just 
like any other ability. And YOU can acquirethe ability through Hoosier Institute 
training, right in your own home during your spare time, You receive personal in- 
You will find the work fascinating and it will be surpising how 
Send the coupon today for special offer. 


We have prepared a booklet @ 

entitled “‘How to Write,” that con- 

tains vital information for the .@ 

man or woman whois ambitious @ 
tobecomeashort story writer. © 
send us your name in th 


Dept. py é 


Jack London Said: 


‘ . 

‘I like your 
simple, direct, 
straight - from -the 
shoulder method 
of presenting the 
matter. As some- 
what of a veteran 
in the short story 
game, I feel justified : 
in giving my judg- eee N 
ment that your course in short story writ- 
ing is excellently comprehensive and 
practical.” And this course of training 
that Jack London endorses is yours on & 
special offer. Write for detuils. 
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The Man Who Is Vitalizing Teaching 


By Edgar 
HE rotation plan of vitalizing the 
T teaching of agriculture is revolution- 
izing teaching in the rural schools of 
Missouri. It has been adopted in Okla- 
homa. It is the inspiration behind a 
state-wide drive for better country 
schools in South Dakota. Educators, not 
only in America but in other countries, 
are intensely interested in the rotation 
plan. The rotation plan not only vital- 
izes the teaching of agriculture, but it 
vitalizes the teaching of arithmetic, 
spelling, language and all other subjects. 
It not only vitalizes teaching but it vital- 
izes the school itself. And it not only 
vitalizes the school but it vitalizes the 
whole community. This is the secret of 
its success. 

The rotation plan was not an accident. 
It was not the result of just one happy 
thought. It was the outgrowth of the 
knowledge, the experience, the keen, 
constructive study of a man who has de- 
voted his life to helping men and women, 
boys and girls everywhere—Prof. P. G. 
Holden, director of the Agricultura] Ex- 
tension Department of the International 
Harvester Company. 

It takes courage to upset old and es- 
tablished traditions and customs. But 
for every emergency there is always a 
leader with courage. All his life Prof. 
Holden has been upsetting traditions, 
pointing out the better way—always he 
has been a progressive leader. He be- 
lieves in anything that means better 
farming, better homes and better com- 
munities. He believes in better country 
schools. He believes that the country 
boy and girl should have as good an op- 
portunity for an education as have the 
city boy and girl. Heis a man of vi- 
sion, a man of action. Whatever he 
starts keeps on going. 

Perry Greeley Holden is old in exper- 
ience, but young in vigor. Those who 
keep closest in touch with humanity live 
the most—and the longest. 

History, mathematics, spelling, geog- 
raphy and other subjects taught in school 
are needful, but they should be taught 
in terms of everyday life and human 
affairs. Children must be interested or 
drop out of school. Anything to survive 
must have a purpose, a motive, an ob- 
ject. That is the Holden philosophy. 

‘*‘If any American educator is entitled 
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W. Cooley 


| complished in legislative halls. The fer 
tility of its soil, the extent of its agri. 
culture, determine a State’s growth or 
| decay. 
| No man knows the science of agriey). 
| ture better than does P. G. Holden. He 
| knows plant life—its needs, its friends 
_its enemies, its faults, its virtues, He 
| knows the soil—its elements, its Dossj- 
| bilities, its limitations. 

He knows how to conserve, how to put 
back into the soil, that which is taken 
away, how to utilize in the most ego. 
nomical and beneficial manner all agrj- 
cultural production. He knows how to 
substitute machine power for man power- 
how to use the brain and let gas ang 
horses toil. He placed King Corn upon 
a throne and crowned Alfalfa queen 
He is a prophet of the day when Ameri- 
can acres shall double their yield, when 
farmers and their wives and children wi] 
think more and work less. He is an 
apostle of safe farming, a herald of 
peace and plenty. 

He is a preacher whose creed is that 
greater production is a result of mind 
not muscle; whose theology is based up- 
on the truth: ‘‘We must know; we must 
know that we know; we must know why 
we know.’’ He is a teacher of the phil- 
osophy of a square deal, the first law of 
which is that the greatest heritage of 
the American boy and girl is their priyj- 
lege to think and do. 

He is more than a citizen of the United 
States. He is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of the Great Out-Doors. He is 
known where good agriculture exists, 
He has advocated better farming by word 
of mouth or printed page to every civil- 
ized people under the sun. He has set 
agricultural America to moving, and to 
moving in the right direction. Corn, 
alfalfa, the silo, the dairy cow—these, 
he declares, are friends that never fail, 
But he thinks of them only in terms of 
the people. He measures them only by 
what they add to the comfort and welfare 
of humanity. Senator Cummins of Iowa 
declares that Holden added thirty million 
dollars a year to the wealth of Iowa by 
showing the farmers of that state how 
to grow more and better corn. Gover- 
nor Brough of Arkansas asserts that 
Holden multiplied eight times the 
production of Arkansas by conducting a 





to be considered the spokesman of the 
country school, that man is undoubtedly 
Professor Holden,’’ wrote Forrest Cris- 
sey in the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post.’’ 

‘*If we are to have better livestock, 
better treatment of the soil, greater efii- 
ciency, greater producing power, better 
homes, they must come through the 
schools. This must be accomplished by 
teaching our boys and girls to do things 
better than anybody else ever did them, ”’ 
declares Holden. 

There is but one formula for success: 
‘*Give to the world the best you have, 
and the best will come back to you.’’ 
But we must give in the right spirit—at | 
some cost to ourselves. In all things 
Holden has given his best, unselfishly, | 
uncomplainingly. It requires more than | 
genius to make us love our daily tasks. 
lt takes more than enthusiasm to teach 
a boy to know corn and clover and the 
dairy cow better than his father knew 
them. ‘hese things Holden has done. 
Humanity is a stock company in which 
each of us owns one share. The great 
mass of us are toilers, but it takes lead- 
ership to convert toilers into doers. 
Holden is more thana leader. Heisa 
constructive optimist: He elevates by | 
inspiration and, as he lifts, he builds a} 
firm foundation under that which is be- | 
ing raised. Some one has said that a| 
statesman is ‘‘a man who evolves, con- | 
serves, preserves and builds a State.’’ 
here are those who seek to do these 
things through laws and political power. 
But real conservation, real preservation, 
the real upbuilding of a State is not ac- 


TEACHERS,—BECOME 
DRESS DESIGNERS 


Teachers learn Dress Designing, during spare 
times, so as to design and make original clothes 
for yourself and friends, and to increase your salary 
by teaching this important and interesting subject. 
Dress Designers earn from $45 to $100 a week. 








descriptive book, containing sample lessons, can 
had, without charge, by writing to Franklin Institute, 


Write before the present 





edition is 





be 
Dept. 0862, Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘form. 


campaign for diversified farming. 

Some men treat agriculture as an ab- 
struse science. Holden teaches it in the 
language of the people. He teaches it 
whenever and wherever he can. He does 
not wait for opportunities to present 
themselves; he creates them. His days 
know no beginning andno ending. Gen- 
erally he arises before dawn; it is not 
uncommon for midnight to find him dis- 
cussing corn or alfalfa with farmers. 
He has the working capacity of a forty 
horse-power engine. 

He challenged educators to produce 2 
more vital study than agriculture, and 
proved its power to hold an audience by 
delivering for 144 times the only lecture 
on corn considered sufficiently interesting 
and instructive for the Chautauqua plat- 
**If we are to help men and wo- 
men we must help them through the 
things they give to the world—their days, 
their toil, their efforts,’’ he says. “It 
is only when people are using their own 
energy that you can help them.’’ 

As a speaker, Professor Holden is 
forceful, always. Often he is magnetic. 
It is his enthusiasm for his work that 
makes him magnetic; it is his faith in 
his work that makes him convincing. 
When he speaks, his audience are more 
than entertained. They are set to think- 
ing—to planning to do for themselves. 
Action is the most important word in 
his vocabulary. In his dictionary the 
word do is printed in capital letters. 
He correlates corn and character, al- 
falfa and affluence. He makes the silo 
synonymous with service and the dairy 
cow the emblem of domestic content- 
ment. He gives to each a personality. 
They are his friends and he pleads for 
them as he would for a brother. He in- 
sists upon a square deal for plant life, 
for anima! life, for the boys and girls. 

Many may not consider him an orator, 
but all will admit that he is Holden. 
There are many orators. There is but 
one Holden. 
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Man-power! The sturdiest brawn, 
like the keenest brain, is limited by the 


tools it uses. You couldn’t be in five thousand 
different places tomorrow. Yet, by the use of the right 
tool, you can send your thought there—in fine form— 

at small cost. The Mimeograph will do that work for 
you 7m an hour. It duplicates letters, forms, blanks, draw- 
ings, etc., quicker than that work can be done by other 
means. No type to set—first copies ready within a few 
minutes—with many thousands rapidly delivered from a 


single stenctl. Clear work, cleanly done! Just as good muscles do infi 


nitely more when equipped with high-power tools, so do good minds widen 
the areas of their forces by the use of the Mimeograph. Let us show you what 


it has done in educational and industrial institutions throughout the world 
Ask for booklet “‘U” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York 
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about her 
that so im- 
pressed me? 
Frankly, I 
! didnotknow! 

I had seen 
her somewhere—overheard 
a few words that she was 
saying and remembered 
her! Then I heard her 
voice again—that -same 
clear tone, rich and smooth. 
I raised my,eyes to.the 
lighted stage, and she was 
before me, an opera Prima 
Donna! Then I knew—it 
was her|voice that had 
attracted me! 


And isn’t it true? There 
is nothing that more surely 
attracts admiration and 
wins praise than a perfect 
voice! A natural voice is 
everyone’s possession, and 
when, this voice is finely 
modulated—-strong — con- 
vincing—it means progress 
and popularity. This is 
the ‘‘sleeping magic” with- 
in you. 
































teaching this branch of the art 
in connection with piano. Or 
you may wish to cultivate your 
singing voice for your own 
pleasure and accomplishment 
—to make you more popular 
socially. You may wish to cul- . 
tivate a speaking voice which 
will bring you success in busi- 
ness—assure you a responsive 
audience wherever you would 
be heard. 

Whatever you desire, or 
whatever the condition of 
your voice—there is a proved 
system of vocal culture that in- 
cludes exactly what you need! 
Every fault is corrected—ev- 
ery beauty of the voice brought 
out. Stuttering, stammering, 
lisping, quickly overcome. Itis 
a genuine and sincere method 





























—based on years of actual 








Cultivation of your 











teaching experience by Eugene 





voice awakens | this 
sleeping magic, and 
your fondest hopes be- 
gin to come true! 


In teaching, a voice 

of pleasing quality, clear and convincing, is absolutely 
essential. It immediately wins attention—commands 
respect. The knowledge you wish to impart is clear] 

understood, quickly grasped and much longer retained. 
It is a pleasure to hear smooth, gentle tones in a class- 
room. This undoubtedly is one of the most important 
factors in successful teaching. 


Then there is the teacher of music who is compelled to 
use her voice in her work, and who finds it difficult and 
unpleasant because she imagines that she is not gifted as 
asinger. This condition often exists among teachers of 
kindergarten and public school music. It is unnecessary. 
Everyone has within them the sleeping magic of a singing 

voice. It 
———————————+ (ean onry 
Perfect Voice Institute, : 
Studio 3232, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 
Send new free book (illustrated) and facts about the Feuchtinger : 
Method. I have put (X) opposite the subject that interests me. : 
assume absolutely no obligation whatever. 


SINGING [_ STAMMERING [| 
SPEAKING [ LISPING [7] 


proper cultivation tomake 
it of delightfully pleasing 
quality, a voice which 
the teacher will be proud 
to use freely in her work. 


The piano teacher who 
studies voice culture can 
greatly add. to her income by 


a Feuchtinger, one of the great- 
est living masters of the art! Opera, oratorio and concert singers, 
noted in this country and abroad, have been made by this method. 


Lawyers, orators and statesmen, taking this course, 
have become internationally re- 
nowned. And it is now offered to 
you for home study, on easy and 
convenient terms of payment. 


Instruction is given in a 
series of complete, fully il- 
lustrated lessons, sent to you 
through the mail. You practice 
in your own home, as much or as 
little as youlike. The results, in 
just a short time, are remarkable. 
The exercises are SILENT. No 
one need know—not even the 
person in the next room. 


Send in the coupon and 
learn all about the course in 
which you are interested. Get the 
names of famous persons who 

have taken this training. A handsome, il- 
lustrated booklet will go to you free just as 
soon as we get your name and address. 


Here is a real opportunity to improve 
your voice—and to improve your oppor- 
tunities for brilliant success in any line of 
endeavor. Write today—no obligation. Per- 
fect Voice Institute, Studio 3232, 1772 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ody Tine of Dayo. 

BAKERS COCOA 
is welcome i 

Do not make the mistake | 
of thinking that cocoa is 
only an occasional drink. 
It is so valuable a food 
beverage, so rich in the 
elements of nutrition, so 
delicious in flavor, and so 
wholesome that it should 
be usedregularlyand often. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 7780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 























A Beauty Bath F ree 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutcly free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the rcal luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tricd this wonderful preparation. Makcs 
you feel good all over. Beautifics the skin. Softens and 
whitensit, Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free Sample; also Free Beauty Book. Adurcss 
ROYAL BAYH BALM CO., Box1M, _ Little Falls, N. Y- 





Crooked Spines 
YS Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who'suffered for many 
years and was Flelxeitiaa hy 
hel ipless, found relief. Aman 2 
was helpless, unable to -.* 
ae frogn his chair, was rid- 

y ing horseback and playing © 
ténnis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was' playing 
about the house after wearing 
a.Philo ‘Burt Appliance’ 3 

é weeks. We have sticcessfully 
tTeated , more than 30,000 Gasés the past 17 years’ 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. Theré is no 
fteason why you should not ac- 
“cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, “élastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
how different from th 
old -forturous pla 
leather or steel ja 3. 

Every sufferer” with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. . ' 
Price within reach of all 
Send For Our Free Book 
If yc wil tt J 
it will ai q 
definite ir 
3 11 Ke) BURT MFG. ; 
2973 | Odd Fellows s Temple; Jamestown, N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Costume Design 
(Continued from page 27) 


cows, calves, horses, pigs, goats, sheep, 
etc. Where are these animals found? 
Where are hides prepared? What is 
leather? Discuss different kinds of 
leather. Where areshoes made? Where 
do we buy them? 

2. Sources of rubber. What countries 
produce it? And how? Uses of rubber 
in coats, hats, boots, ete. 

8. Head coverings—felt, straw, velvet, 
etc.’ How is felt made? And where? 
Where does straw come from? How and 
where is it braided and made into hats? 
What is velvet? What are caps made 
from? Wool, cotton, leather, ete. Dis- 
cuss factories and mills. Many people 
work in such places. 
where we buy these useful articles of 
clothing. 

Fourth Grade— 

Furs. Where obtained? Fur-bearing 

animals in your vicinity. Which of these 


use furs? What do we make of fur? 
What people dress entirely infur? Which 
furs arecheap? Which expensive? Dis- 
cussion of seals, bears, bufialo, lynx, 
otter, muskrat, skunk, wolf, lamb, ete. 
Discuss localities. Seasons for hunting; 
methods of hunting and trapping; meth- 
ods of curing and dyeing furs. Discuss 
stores where we buy articles of fur. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS 


NOTE: All the bibliographic references given be- 
low are to the various parts and paccs of “Industrial 
Art 'i'cxt Books,’’ by Bonnie E. Snow and Iluzo L. 
}'rochlich, published by the Prang Educational 
Company. 

First Grade— 

1. Make dresses for paper dolls. (Part 
I, pp. 31-36. ) 

2. Weave paper mats. 

8. Weave holder on cardboard loom. 

(Part I, pp. 438-46.) 
| 4, Make border and mat designs, using 
(Part I, pp. 46-47.) 





| cut paper. 


(In each of these projects, use one | 


| primary color — yellow, red, or blue— 
combined with a neutral tone.) 


| Second Grade— 
Make paper doll costumes. 
| pp. 29-34.) 

2. Cut pattern of sheep or lamb, and 
use in making a stuffed toy of Yurkish 
toweling. 

8. make, from coarse cotton cloth, 
doll’s apron, cuffs, collar, and purse. 
‘YVeach_ stick-printing for decoration. 
(Part II, pp.7-15.) 

4. Make, from yarn, doll’s sweater, 
muff, tam-o’-shanter cap, etc., on card- 
board looms. 

5. Make sachet bags of scraps of rib- 
bon, sewed with running stitch. Fill 
with cotton and add scent powder or lav- 
ender seed. 

Third Grade— 

1. Make paper doll costumes, involving 
hats, coats, raincoats, shoes, etc. (Part 
Ill, pp. 27-31.) 

2. ldake uniforms, in paper, of nurse, 
cook, soldier, Boy Scout, policeman, 
miner, chauffeur, etc. Many occupations 
cre distinguished by particular forms of 
head covering. 

8. Make stick-printed duster bag. 
(Part II, pp. 14-15.) Make child’s dress 
of gingham, with cross-stitch decoration. 
llJake face cloth, with crocheted border. 
Llake crash doily ,with crocheted edge. 
(Part III, pp. 46-48. ) 

Fourth Grade— 

1. Dress paper dolls to show use of 
furs, as part of costume—fur collar, mui, 
coat, eap, fur trimming for hat, coat, 
dress, etc. (Part 1V, pp. 25-29.) 

2. Study costumes of children of other 
nations: e. g., Scotch, Dutch, Chinese, 
Cpanish. Make paper designs for such 
costumes. (Part lil, p. 32.) 

8. Make rag dolls from unbleached 
muslin, pattern to be supplied by teacher ; 
dolls stuffed with snipped paper or scraps 
of cloth; leggings and dress of percale. 
Dress decorated by stick-printing or by 
stitching, using mercerized cotton. 


(Part H, 





THOUSANDS CENSUS 
sore OPEN TO TEACHERS 


e 1920 census opens up 5000 clerical positions which 
anit be filled atonce. Tcachers are specially fittcd 
not only to stand well on the examinations, but to re- 
ecive quick yy ey after appointment. Those in- 
terested can get a free list of positions obtainable and 
free sample aneations by drop ing a postal af once se 
l’ranklin Institute, Dept. O2 Rochester, N 
meee action is necessary as Spring qaaminaitons will 

ce held everywhere. 





Dizcuss_ stores | 


have commercial value? When do we} 


The Eucalyptus Tree 


To the eucalyptus tree we are indebted for the 
fragrant eucalyptol oil so beneficial in cases of 
cold in the head and nasal catarrh. This tree, 
which grows in Australia to a height exceeding 
400 feet, is often planted in low, swampy places 
to ward off malarial fever and absorb unhealth- 
ful moisture. It is said that the good monks of 
the Monastery of St. Paolo a la tré Fontana, 
having planted eucalyptus trees about their 
cloisters in the Roman Campagna—a damp 
and fever-stricken spot—rendered the monas- 
tery habitable the year round. 


“Vaseline” Eucalyptol Jelly combines the virtues 
of this antiseptic oil with soothing petroleum 
jelly. Snuffed up into the nostrils, it melts and 
penetrates to where the trouble lies—cooling 
‘and assuaging the inflamed membrane. Invalu- 
able for colds in the head, nasal catarrh or for 
“stuffiness” of the respiratory passages. 


Teachers will secure a sample size of “Vaseline” 
Eucalyptol by using coupon below. 


Vaseline 


Rog U.S. Pat. OF 


Eucalyptol 


aly Jelly 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


17 State Street New York 








ma Vaseline 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY | 
beens s% Dhcrascesrt Ache ANDO !A% MENTHOL 


F R EE! : CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. Cons’d, 17 State Street, 
New York. Send me sample tube of “Vaseline” Euca- 
lyptol Petroleum Jelly as offered in Normat Instructor for February. 


Name 
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. When the Lights 
A are Low : 


and all within is snug and cosy despite the howling = 
= wind and drifting snow without—when sparkling = 
=4 eyes reflect the firelight’s glow, and the lilt of mel- = 
ody tingles through our veins—then do we know = 

- thesweet thrill of real companionship, when soul = 
meets soul on that blessed plane of mutual under- = 
standing to which music opens the way. And of = 
all music, there is none so intimately, hu- = 


manly appealing as the silvery voices of = 
44 PI g y : 
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Gilsow 


SSPE 2 
@ Really, a GIBSON is more than a = 
ymere instrufment. It isa pal; an un- = 
friend; comforting; = 
/cheering; always ready to sing our 
heart thoughts; exquisite in design, 
finish and tone—truly a GIBSON is a = 
‘joy forever.” = 
And too, the GIBSON is easy to play 
—and easy to pay for. A few short, in- 
teresting lessons, and the joys of music- 
caressed companionship are yours 


































































We tell more about GIBSONS in the GIBSON 
Book, and in some intimate bits of GIBSON ro- 
mance, which a postal will bring you, 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 
342 Parsons St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


== Oldest and largest exclusive manufacturers of 

=s— high grade fretted instruments, Developers of 

Mandolir Orchestras, Teacher salesmen—men 
or women—wanted everywhere, 
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Ni Special Low Prices Motte 
Mm \, STANDARD UNDERWOODS <¢ 





The Fram 
restriped, re- 
lettered and 
bewly en- 
ameled 











New 
Nickol 
Plate 
All type, type- 
rs, otc. are 
renickeled 






















4 
New Actual 
Photograph of Guar- 
RubberFeet My Rebuilt Underwouds anteed 5 Years 
New thumb 
kobe, new key > 
nr 
eae Study These 10 
ee 


Important Rebuilt Features 
They Double the Life of My Underwood Typewriters 
All New Parts Where the Wear Comes — Every Machine Tested and Shipped Perfect 


These 10 big, important, rebuilt features make 1t possible for you to buy 
a just-like-new, standard, visible writing Underwood at special low prices. 
Act quick—investigate and learn how youcan get 100% typewriter efficiency 
at a big discount. My (rebuilt) standard Underwoods are factory recon- 
structea by typewriter experts. New parts, new finish, new lettering, replace the 
old; everything made perfect—and the result—a typewriter the equal of any new machine 
in both service and appearance, just like actual photograph shown above. You may buy or rent 
my (rebuilt) Underwoods on 10days freetrial backed by a5-yr. guarantee. Mail coupon for facts. 


I Will Rent or Sell You My BuyMyFactoryRebuilt UNDER- 
Standard Rebuilt Like New WOODS — Choose Your Own & 
Underwoods With a 5-Yr. Guarantee Terms After 10 Days Free Trial 


I offer liberal discounts on your old machines or Pay Only When You 
rebuild them like new at money-saving prices. Are FULLY Satisfied 


Besides the 10 features explained above I include Provetoyourself at my risk that my (rebuilt) 
many other improvements, such as a two-color genuine Standard Underwoods look, work 
ribbon, backspacer, stencil device, automatic rib- and writelikenew. You don’t even have to 
bon reverse, tabulator, etc., and in addition I fur- buy the machine when you get it—try one of 
nish free a waterproof cover anda special Touch my Underwoods for 10 days free. It’s the 
Typewriter Instruction Book—allformylowprice. _ first step to cut your typewriter costs, Rent 
It’s a bargain and I want every typewriter buyer one at low monthly rates, then if you decide 
to know the facts. That’s why I say—use my after six months to buy, I’ll allow you five 
(rebuilt) Underwoods before you pay and prove it months’ rent and deduct it from my low 
to yourself. Then after you buy, I guarantee price—or BUY it forcash, or get oneon easy 
every machine for Five Years. BuyorEARN AN payments. _ But do so at once—ask for full 
UNDERWOOD -FREE. Take advantage of my agency factsnow Learn how I save you big money—just 
plan. Send the coupon or write at once for Offer No, 00. mail me the coupon today. 


How I Have Rebuilt and Sold Send Coupon at Once and Save Big 


200,000 PerfectTypewritersat Money — Get Facts NOW — r 
25 years onpemense in rebuilding ays 
typewriters taught me how to tae; 
make my (rebuilt like new) Un- ; 


The U.S.Government has purchased 
r 4 


















































over 100,000 Standard Underwoods, 
The result is that Underwoodsare 




























earce, but youcan stillbuymy derwoodsstandanymechanical 
*(rebuilt) Standard arene Nee | po pees | a aw —_ or y Mail Coupon Today 
Typewriters guaranteedg earnoneof my Underw: is 5 

aenew. I ceil ont standard Cy days free trial, Save rs E.W.S. — 

nderwood machines,pure ig money—investiga 'ypewriter i 
chased direct from e this offer. Writea ict- .&# 32-34 W. Lake St Chicago 

Underwood factory. ter, mail a postal or 4” , ° 
Theyarethenrebuiltin send this coupon— oS Send me at once your Low 
myfactory(largestof BUTACTQUICK Price Off-r, rental and agency 
if you want one. plan No, 87 


its kind in the world 
withnewpartsobtaine 
direct from 

pany 


Get busy NOW. 
jerw: |. S 
Com: . Send for prices. 


sup. 4 Name. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 
The School Orchestra 


(Continued from page 82) 
of school orchestras that have not proved 
as successful as was hoped, and in some 
cases have been flat fizzles. In the main, 


this has been due to improper manage- | 


ment, to lack of understanding of the 
aspiring young musicians, or to lack of 
vision on the part of the orchestra di- 
rector or other person responsible. The 
best orchestra directors and musicians 
are not always the best persons toconduct 
school orchestras. This is not true as a 
rule, but it has been found true fre- 
quently, and it has been found true in 
many cases, also, that persons possessing 
little musical experience have made a 
remarkable success of their school or- 
chestras. dhe reason for this is easily 
understood. I have noticed that in every 
case the successful school orchestra di- 
rectors are men and women who have 
not forgotten how to be boys and girls. 
In using the term ‘‘orchestra’’ 1 do not 
necessarily mean any particular type of 
orchestra, since it is possible in these 
days to form a playing ensemble with 
almost any combination of instruments. 
Elementary orchestra music is published 
for various combinations, giving the di- 
rector opportunity to utilize any instru- 
mentation available, with a liberal li- 
brary of music graded from the simplest 
to the difficult. 

In the average community, perhaps 


the most suitable type of orchestra is | 


that composed of stringed instruments, 
especially where young children are tak- 
ing part. It is a well known fact that 
the so-called ‘‘fretted instrument fam- 
ily,” including mandolin, mandola, mando- 
cellu, guitar, mando-bass, ete. offers the 
best medium fora student orchestra that 
desires to obtain results within the short- 
est possible time. It is not uncommon 
for school mandolin clubs to give com- 
mendable performances within a few 
months after the players begin to learn 
instruments. One reason for this is that 


the fretted instruments are compara- | 


tively easy to learn, offering few tech- 
nical obstacles. It is not only possible 
but advisable for lessons to be given in 
class from the beginning. Private les- 
sons are valuable, but can be dispensed 
with if necessary when working with 
these instruments. 

Students, even the youngest, make 
most rapid progress in music study when 
given opportunity for class orchestra 
work; and surprising as it may seem, a 
pupil who attends only class lessons 
and rehearsals progresses more rapidly 
through the elementary stages than the 
average student who receives only pri- 
vate lessons. 

‘’he larger cities usually find abundant 
material for a school orchestra, and one 
school is sometimes able to support sev- 
eral organizations of varying grades of 
efficiency, graduating the players from 
the lower to the higher groups as they 
develop inability. Butin smaller towns 
or in rural districts, there is often a 
dearth of players of orchestral instru- 
ments. And yet the best way to remedy 
this condition is not to decide at the 
outset that a school orchestra is im- 
possible under the circumstances, but 
rather to go ahead and develop such an 
orchestra. A shortage of players should 
not be considered an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. It is a fascinating task to de- 
velop a club of raw students. If I am 
given half a dozen boys and girls who 
own instruments I will undertake to pro- 
duce an orchestra—and get a lot of fun 
out of the job myself. Neither need we 
forego the school orchestra for lack of 
older students. Several rather remark- 
able orchestras have been developed with 
players all under fifteen, and some as 
young as eight. By the time these 
youngsters reach their last year in school, 
they are creditable performers and able 
to furnish a substantial foundation for 
the less experienced players and begin- 
ners. 

I believe firmly that every school 
should have an orchestra. And the time 
is coming when every room will have its 
orchestra class. Modern instruments and 
music will be provided, and, if necessary, 
the work can be directed by_any teacher 
who has some knowledge of music. 





TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


Established OveraQuarterofaCentury jg» 
34-36 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill 







a 
4 St. or R.F.D. Novsvsss-se 

f city 

4 State 


















Remember —I Back My Underwoods 
With My FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE! 





s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 

4 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents. 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Faces 
|Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
besaty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massa 
plasters, straps, vibrators, gg Rm 
orother artificial means,shecanremove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” a 

wrinkles; fill 7. hollows; give By oy... 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up Ae or sallow skins. [t 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Mareey ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
nds to oes back “Pp cemaens to Sp face 
cles an 
nn ——<— 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


Suite 242 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 




















10 Cents a Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little 
onder, Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days _tri:l. Com 
are its tone for clearness, volume, with more costly ins<: uments, 
Return at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask to xy for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphoncla Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles sold on KASY payments. 
Get our list_ of the latest song 
Symphonola Records dance popular, clear soundiag, 
full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. - 


Larkia Co, Desk SN I 220, Buffalo, N. Y. 








SHOW MOTION PICTURES 
ANYWHERE! 


A new, practical, compact, foolproof, 
portable projection machine makes it pos- 
sible now to show motion pictures any- 
where. You can show standard films--the same 
as those shown inreal theatres, where 
an electric light socket. Anybody t 
machine. Noexperience is necessary with 


AMERICAN 
PROJECTOSCOPE 


You can sell your product by means of motion 
pictures. Films showing the manufacture and 
actual operation of your goods can be shown by 
your salesmen. ‘‘Seeing is believing.’’ Your 
salesmen willbe able to increase their orders 
when able to ‘‘show’’ a prospect. The entire 
machine, motor-driven, weighs but 25 pounds 
hand-driven, 20 pounds, It carries like a suit- 
case. Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


AMERICAN PROJECTING COMPANY, 
6227 Broadway, Dept. 2220, Chicago, lll. 

















Story -Writers Wanted 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUC- 


CESS IN WRITING FICTION—2 
cents to 10 cents A WORD. We sell 
stories, scenarios, and book MSS. on com- 
mission; we revise them and tell you where 
to sellthem. STORY-WRITING taught by 
mail. Send for our free booklet, **WRIT- 
ING FOR PROFIT,’’ tells how: gives proof. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 105, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WE PAY SPOT CASH 


We pay the highest prices for old or broken 
jewelry, diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, 
platinum, magneto points, old false teeth, 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything valuable. 
Mail them to us today. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned in 10 days if not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 
243 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
5 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J- 
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‘Bring the Piano to the Class — 


‘ys Instead of the Classes to the Piano co 


, Little = 
1. Com 
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for the 
REE e e 
soi The mountain did not come to Ma- 
gaa 
NY. _ homet, as the ancient proverb goes, 
zs] ) so Mahomet went to the mountain. | 
sail HE method of bringing all, or a number of classes, to the assembly hall 
= for music instruction is bringing the mountain to Mahomet, figuratively, 
here's and is impractical because of the time consumed in assembling and dis- 
; persing. Yet this system is necessary where the cumbersome, old type | 
aad of piano is used. | 
ven by But—with a Miessner Piano on each floor of the school, each class can have its own 

music instruction and piano accompaniments as this little piano weighs so little that two 

youngsters can move it from room to room easily. 

The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, enabling the instructor to play it, see | 
over the top and direct the class. This feature alone does much to increase the efficiency of JACKSON 


music instruction. ‘ 











PIANO COMPANY 
The MIESSNER —suwavitti’wisconsm 
































“cc ° ° ° ° 93 

The Little Piano with the Big Tone Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. | 

Despite the Miessner’s small size it puts forth a tone as brilliant and resonant as that : a | 

proken of a small grand piano. It is a tone that amazes every musician hearing it the first time. JACKSON PIANO CO., | 

ive and is a lasting quality. 124 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | | 
nahi Without any obligation on my part, please send 

bee 3 Two Miessners for the Price of One Ordinary Upright me the Miessner catalog and full information about | 

ishe your special offer. 

O10 For the price you would pay for one or- tion in your school up to its highest efficiency. ‘ | 

—— dinary upright piano you can procure two Supervisors and instructors the country aeeetatin | 

es Miessners for the school. This is because of over have been quick to realize the advant- SCHOOL... ae | 

our special offer to schools, of which we will ages of the Miessner over the ordinary piano. 

sical tell you more if you will fill in the coupon fn the first 48 weeks of its existence this POSITION ...0...0.sesecsseseeeeseesteeeecenenens seaensenneoucseres . } 

y Up below and send it to us. marvelous instrument was sold in all of the Cee: . Spare ! 

iculars Take steps now to bring music instruc- 48 siates of the union. Ea is aiid , I 

D. 

l. Je 

pee 








A Libr ary for Any School--Large or Small 

















even a meager selection of books was prohibitive. 


The Instructor Library Books, at 10 cents per copy, have made it possible for 
any school—no matter how large or how small—to procure a library of carefully 
selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


The Instructor Library Books have from 32 to 48 pages each. 
printed on high grade book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth eovers. 


Until a few years ago libraries were rarely found in any except the largest 
schools and these in many instances consisted of cumbersome books, uninviting to 
the pupils and very poorly adapted to their individual! needs. 


‘ The smaller schools could not possess libraries because the expense of purchasing 


They are well 





pils. 





27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
202C Four Little Cotton-Tails 


270C Four Little 


acation 


Cotton 


inter 


29C Indian Myths 


Reader 


21 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
120 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
(New Amsterdam) 
Pennsylvania) 


(Virginia) 
152C Child's Garden of Verses 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 


Dry Soil Plants) 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 
39C Little Wood Friends 


oard—Part I, 
and the Teacup 
137C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
ard—Part II. Story 

Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. 

Rice, Currants and Honey 

49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 

62C Children of the South Lands—I 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63C Children of the South Lands—Il 


and Bonheur 
44C Famous Early 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow—( Vilage Blackzmi.h, 


Children’s Hour, and others) 


201C Alice’s First Adventures in 
/onderland 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderlan 
79C A Little New England Viking 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut) 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People 
2050 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
ree Giants 
207C Famous Artists—Il— Reynolds 


and Murillo 





269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
Tails in 


290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 


64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—ll | 


135C Little Posts of the Hills (Dry 
ir an 


Story of 


(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) | 
167C Famous Artists — ]— Landseer | 


Americans | 


1C Little Plant People—Part I 

20 Little Plant People—Part Il 

3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
| 28C More Fables from Aesop 

104C Mother Goose Reader 

149C Nursery Tales 

82C Patriotic Stories 

283C Primer from Fableland 

45C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


ca 








268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in | 2300 Rhyme and Single Reader for 


| Beginners 

33C Stories from Andersen 
34C Stories from Grimm 
80C Story of a Sunbeam 


1© Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Second Grade Group 


| 48C Nature Myths 
| 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
ren 
233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
50C Reynard the Fox 


65C Child Life in the Colonies—II | 146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 


tories 
54C Story of Columbus 

7C Story of Longfellow 
} 67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 
| 59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 
| 43C Story of the Mayflower 
| 210 Story of the Pilgrims 
| 102C Thumbclina and Dream Stories 

40C Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


133C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
Story of Tea 


| 165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 

| 85C Goody Two Shoes 

| 470 Greek Myths 


of | 530 Indian Children Tales 


People of the 


| 203C Little Plant 
Waterways 
195C Night before Christmas and 
ther Christmas Sclec:ions 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
| 52C Story of Glass 
| 4C Story of Washington 
| 41C Story of Woo : 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 
69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
(Around Philadelphia) ‘ 
| TOC Stories of the Revolution—I!] 
| (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
| 164C The Littl Brown Baby and 
| Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
2!8C Makers of European History 
2270 Our Animal Friends 
212C Stories from Robin Hood 

77© Story of Cotton 

82C Story of Daniel Boone 

814C Story of David Crockett 

91C Story of Eugene Field 

83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 


i 
76C Story of Wheat 

179C Story of the Flag 

181C Stories of the Stars 

173C Tara of the Tents 

171C Tclmiof the Treetops 

| 111C Water Babies (Abridged) 








COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 
First Grade Group | 


Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 81C Story of DeSoto 

1830 A Dog of Flanders 217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 182C S.ory of Joan of Arc 
265C Four Little Discoverers in | 98C Story of Nathan Hale 

e Panama 218C Story of Peter Cooper 

16C Explorations of the Northwest 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 


93C Story of Silk 
61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 


Ride,Independence Bell,etc.) | 94C Story of Sugar 
199C Jackanapes 97C Story of the Norsemen 
8C King of the Golden River The Chi!d of Urbino 


244C What Happencd at the Zoo 


cher Stories 


113C Little Daffydowndilly 
ther Stories and 

139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 96C What We Drink (Tee, Coffee 

234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il and Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World | 116C Old English Heroes (Al‘red, 
73C Four Great Musicians | ichard the Lion-Hearted, 
74C Four More Great Musicians The Liack Prince) 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 163C Stories of Courage 

Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 299C Story of Iron 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- | °C Story of Leather 

lon and Paris) 106C Story of Mexico 
115C Great European Cities — II 183C Story of Napoleon 

(Rome and Berlin) ad — of piram 
168C Great European Cities —IIl | Sez ptOmes of 2 me 

185C Story of the Fizst Crusade 
(St. fstersburg and Constan- | 2110 ‘The Golden Fleece 


ita sets 4 
HTC Later Eeglih Heroes, (Crome At td pom ny ong 
: well, ellington, jadstone. 258C The Pilgrim's P; 

287C Lifein Colonial Days 10C The Saran e “ia 
289C Making of the World 24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


and 





119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and| 11C Rip Van Winkle 
ther Poems 15C Snowborr 
14C Evangeline 189C Stories of Heroism 
109C Heroes of the Revolution 266C Story of Belgirm 
222C Kingsley’s Greek H-roes—Part | 192C Story of Jean Ye 


284C Story of Li:tle Ne 

285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
286C Story of S'avery 

224C Story of Wi.tiam Tell 

120C Ten Selections from Longf:llow 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Sc!<cte 


. The Story of Perseus 
223C Kingsley’s Greck Herocs— Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
1490 Man Wi:hout a Country, The 
269C Otiver Twist 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill | £95C Uncle Tom's Cabin 
22C Rab and His Friends 246C What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


271C Animal Husbandry — Horses | 236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 
and Cattle | 1230 Speeches of Lincoln—Sclected 
272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep | £9:C Story of David Copperfield 
and Swine | 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 
252C Batile of Waterloo | , Aeerbcr 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Sclec- | 251C Story of Language 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- | 212C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
son Oration— Webster | 241C Story of the Ilixd_ (Condensed) 
18C Courtsl.ip of Miles Standish | 23C The Deserted Village 
151C Gold Bug, The | 20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 
127C Gray’s Elegy | from the Town Pup 
238C Lamb's y «rn of Ulysses | 231C The Oregon Trail (Condensed 


—Part from Parkman) 
239C Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses | 279C True Story of the Man in the 
—Part Il | Moon 
216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare | 18C Viston of Sir Launfal 
259C Last of Mohicans | 158C Washington's Farewell Address 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries 


and Other Papers 
Price: 10 cents per copy; $2.75 for each grade 
group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box; $20.00 for the complete set of eight 
groups (200 books) in boxes. 





107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 


217C The Ckinese ard Their Country | 








HILDREN love to read Instructor Library Books—delightful myths, fables and “nature stories for 
the younger ones—fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger 


boys and girls—literary classics for the older students. 


Instructor Library Books build better manhood and womanhood, instill a greater love for our 


country, awaken a higher regard for truth and moral steadfastness. 


They offer material for a complete course of supplementary 
the lisping, wondering tots of the primary class to the young men and women who 


age where the appreciation of the best in literature may be expected, 


Pupils who have access to Instructor Library Books learn naturally—no “digging : 
‘ with words and thoughts beyond their capacity 


of “having to doit,’ 


slight is the transition from grade to nc 
meanings. The ability to read well seems to “come natural 


no reluctant, laborious fumblin: j 
—but just the right book at the right time throughout the entire school period, 

Instructor Library Books are so correctly graded that children just grow with them. So 
grade that there is no stumbling over pronunciation and word. 
to children who use these books. 


reading for your entire school—from 


Instructor Library Books Bring Pleasure, Profi 


ered in the reading class. 


have attained the 


no sense 





_They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recog- 
nized standing and authority and embrace a great variety of subjects of special 
interest and helpfulness to children, including Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, 
History, Geography, Industries and Literature. Many of them abound in illustrations, 

There are Two Hundred titles in all and these have been carefully classified into 
eight grade groups of twenty-five titles each, thus providing good reading for pupils 
of all ages. An examination of the list of titles below will show the great variety 
of reading matter supplied in these books. 

Each grade group is enclosed in a strong cloth covered library box which may 
be kept on the teacher’s desk where the books will be easily accessible to the pu- 
The library boxes are illustrated and described below. 


The Instructor School Library Complete 
200 Cloth Bound Books Arranged in 
Eight Grade Groups of 25 Titles Each 

$2.75 : $20.00 


FOR EACH GRADE FOR THE FULL SET 

GROUP PUT UP IN OF EIGHT GROUPS 

A STRONG CLOTH INCLUDING THE 
COVERED BOX BOXES 









The above illustration shows the complete set of two hundcred cloth 
bound library bool:s arranged in units of twenty-five titles for each grade 
from the First to the Eighth. Each grade group is put up in a strong cloth 
covered library box and the names of the titles are printed on the outside. In- 
cluded with each group is a card giving instructions for the teacher and ex- 
plaining the various ways in which the books may be advantageously used, 
There is also a record book which will enable the teacher to kcep a record of 
the books read by each pupil and at the same time prevent loss of the boolis by 
carcless Cistribution. The set of boolsas a whole has all the aspects of a 
Ierecr library and should train the pupil in the ability to select and read good 
books—a habit much to be desired, 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Titles 
Assorted for 
All Grades 


Price 
$10.00 








The above is an illustration of our Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which is especially adapted for the one-room rural school. This library con- 
sists of one hundred of the cloth bound books sclected proportionately 
from the eight grade groups and put up in a strong cloth covered library box 
with hinged cover and drop front. On the inside of the drop front is an alpha- 
betical list of the 100 books showing the grade or grades for which each book is 
adapted, It is intended that the box shall be placed on the teacher’s desk, where 
the books will be constantly available to puni!ls and patrons. Included with 
each library is a record book for the teacher’s use and a card explaining the 
various ways of using the books. 


t and Satisfaction 


+ These libraries are not only a source of great pleasure and profit to the children—they bring as 
well a feeling of satisfaction to the teacher, for she KNOWS her purpils are learning—learning easily 
and naturally—without subjecting her to the discouraging, nerve-destroying experience so often encount- 


It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor Library Books—they want to read them. In fact, 
many teachers not only use these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the 
privilege of reading them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teacher's 
direction, and their daily use encouraged. 
books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much 
wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 

No School Is Too Small ficis‘sre not averlable forthe purchase of the 
books, the necessary money may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A ttle 
booklet, “Fifty Ways to Raise Money” will be gladly sent to any teach 


For by devoting such time as is available to reading these 


+ 





on req 


(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y-) ogper rrom most 


Published Jointly *Y/ WALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing mote refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells,.also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 








NUHNNALUENEEELOETNUAY 


Nature 
heals 


nature 
The herbs of the field and the 


flowers of thegarden contain heal- 
ing agents for man’s use--tosoothe 
his hurts--to heal his wounds-- 
and to ward off infection. 
These medicinal juices were 
put in the plants and flowers for 
man’s benefit, and from time = 
immemorial they have served him. 2 
In Absorbine, Jr. they are brought to- 
gether in concentrated form and mixed by a 
scientific formula. 
: The efficacy of this liniment in the t t of cuts, 
= strains, bruises, and burns has been proved over and 
= over again by thousands of users in every state in the 
4 nion, 


Nettolaodhal se 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


(PRALE MARK LG US OAL OFS | 
Your medicine chest should not be without this 

nature's liniment—safe, less, efficient. = 

Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 

: at druggists or postpaid. 

= Liberal trial bottle will be sent postpaid 

z on receipt of 10 cents. 

: W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

E 468 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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' Send Your Name and We'll | 
| Send YouaLachnite™ | 


IN’T senda 
Lach 







diamond, send it 
nd us $2.50 a month he pace 
}| Write Today cfg Ze%d rings illustrated above you wish 
{ (adies’ or men’s). Be sure to sen r size, | 
Nh HaroldLachmanCo.,12N. Michigan Av.Dept, 3232 Chicago " 
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La MARQUISE 


Pompadour 
he 












The Prize Winner at the last International Hair- 
Goods Exposition held in New York. erfect 
Coiffure for the front and sides. Most becoming and 
modern, 24 varieties of Pompadours illustrated and 
described in our latest Free Catalog. Write for it. 


GUARANTEED HAIR- GOODS 
MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
.| Transformations, Pompadours, Switches, Wigs, etc. 
TOUPETS AND WIGS FOR MEN 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


You Are Welcome 
To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Peter Pan Among the Fairies 


(Continued from page 39) 


at last he asked as his secon 


straight to the window. 


with her arms around a new baby. 
me so much.”’ 
among the wee folk. 


at their balls. 


for lost children. 


Half.’’ Who knows? 


millan, 


Picture Study 


(Continued from page 22) 
divine horses oz Achilles.’’ 
throws his head to one side, 
straining hand. 


line. 


master, Achilles. 
quickly painted than men. 


several studies for my picture. 


subject count for little.’’ 


foreseeing the death of his master. 


them from pasture. 


against the sky.”’ 


ing and working. His great 


ful, straining animals. 


out of the picture on the other side. 


But although the fairies were kind to 
him and he frolicked and romped gayly, 
he could not quite forget his mother, and 
wish that 
he might go back to his old home forever. 
Having promised him his wish the fairies 
gaveit tohim. So away he flew again 
But when he 
peeped in, he saw his mother sound — 

nd 
he thought to himself, ‘‘Why, I am sure 
that now Mother would be willing I 
should go back to the fairies, who need 
So he blew a kiss to her 
and flew off again to his other home 


You may be sure they were glad to 
take him back, for they needed his music 
And he lives with them 
to this very day, often riding about ona 
goat which a kind friend sent to him. 
Whenever he finds a lost child in the 
Garden, he carries it on his goat to a 
little house that the fairies have built 
If you and I ever walk 
through the Garden we may catch a 
glimpse of Peter Pan, the ‘‘Half and 


Later he wrote, ‘‘I shall paint a single 
figure, a young Greek—Automedon for 
instance, leading from the pastures the 
His young 
model, he went on to say, ‘‘is between 
the horses and running toward the spec- 
tator, each hand restraining a horse. 
The animals present themselves almost 
front view; one rears and the other 
each en- 
deavoring to free himself from the re- 
I believe I have found 
a happy arrangement both as to mass and 
The young man is a superb bit to 
paint and the horses are very interesting. 
lt is necessary to impart to them some- 
thing of the dash and ferocity of their 
Animals are more 
I see my end 
quite clearly and I have already made 
I believe 
I possess (in my head, of course) the 
nature of the horses I wish to paint.’’ 
And still later he wrote, ‘‘All that re- 
mains is to execute a fine bit of painting; 
beyond that sentiment and interest in the 


The last mention he makes of the 
‘*Automedon’’ is in a letter to a friend 
in which he says, ‘‘The ‘Automedon’ will 
be all you could wish for, and I have 
sought in my horses what is noblest and 
most terrifying in a horse, that with 
which the historic horse is endowed, the 
horse with the power of speech, the — 

1e 
sky is stormy and a leaden sea begins to 
roll heavily, although the surface appears 
calm. On the horizon a rocky and arid 
shore is illumined by the wan gleam of a 
dismal ray of sunlight. The horses, know- 
ing that their master will drive them to 
battle, which is to be his last and to cost 
him his life, struggle to free themselves 
from the groom, who has come to lead 
One, a bay, rears 
like a huge somber phantom outlined 


Here we have the artist’s own words 
to give us a glimpse of his way of think- 
love of 
horses, his splendid color, his fine draw- 
ing all help to make this a masterly piece 
of work. We can see, even in the black 
and white picture, how splendidly the 
white flesh of the charioteer’s body stands 
out between the two bodies of the power- 
Notice that it is 
the man’s body that holds the picture 
together, for one horse strains to go one 
way, while the other is ready to spring 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 


Your Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion—Murine for Red- 
E y e ness, Soreness, Granula- 


tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 
“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Go 
will win your confidence. Aas Fear Druggit 
“MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 














Frances Roberts Co- 


mant00 Fifth Ave. Dept. 710, New ¥ 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Susie M. Best, who con- | 
tributes the Peter Pan story, is the author of ““World 
Famous Stories in Historic Settings, “4 vols,, Mac- | 








See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day test of 


a new, scientific tooth cleaner. 

You have found, no doubt, that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. The methods you use are 
inadequate. There is now a better 
way. 

The cause of most tooth troubles 
is a film. 
forming. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is clinging. 
crevices and stays. So despite your 


Pa 


REG.U.S. 


It is ever-present, ever- 


It gets into 






71 


brushing, it may do a ceaseless 
damage. Teeth are safer, whiter 
and cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats it 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to com- 
bat film. Years of careful tests 
under able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Now leading 
dentists all over America are urging 
its adoption. It is now used daily 
on millions of teeth. 

This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is offered to 
every home for testing. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 

For long this method seemec 
impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. And that discovery 
opens a new teeth-cleaning era. 

The results are quickly apparent. 
A ten-day test is convincing. We 
urge you to make it at our cost and 
learn what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


psadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test. Note how 
Mark 
See 


how teeth whiten as the fixed film 


clean teeth feel after using. 
the absence of the slimy film. 
disappears. In ten days let your 
own teeth tell you what is best. 


Name ....... : 


POIONB acc cvcicsicic 


292 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 33, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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AMBITIOUS GIRLS 


In the modern profession of Commercial Illustrating you are paid as 
much asa man with equal ability--and the present opportunities 
for women have never been excelled. 

If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. 
work, and when prope 53 
notable successes. 


and 
YOUR FUTURE--a beautiful 56-page book in colors, tells of su 


work. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 2003 WARNER BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, | 


(on a ey Le eee ee 









Women are naturally fitted forthe é 
rly trained earn $35 to $15 a weck, andr iny have made 
illions are paid yearly for illustrations a The work = 
sy to learn and apply with the “‘Peceral tudy methed. ® 





P ccesses act ieved by 
. You should read it before de- i 
nd for this book today--it's free 
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HOME GARDENING. 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


| ()VVE will send Free two little Booklets, ‘Rules for 
Growing Flowers” and ‘‘Making a Vegetable 
| Garden,” together with a Home Gardening Catalog for 
School Children, with 15 colored and 15 type pages of | 
Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, House Plants, | 
Berries, etc. As all articles are very inexpensive any | 


child can for a few cents start a Home Garden. 


| Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders 
| and Full Satisfaction Guaranteed 

| Children should not miss seeing this lovely little 
| Catalog with colored illustrations—We will send as many 
copies as can be used to advantage in any school. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 








| Junior Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 



















































Me Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 


| Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 





TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS a 
| 





Younger Pupils. Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children. The Junior Instructor 
Poster Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popularof all | 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- | 


Che JUNIOR 
aA S tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters | 





A Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for | 
| 


IR 
INSTRUCTO — known to every child. They areas follows: | 


Poster Supplement ail } vA 
ef ABE 




















trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss | 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
_ ee ae § Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 
There is a suggestive grouping, shown by asmall sketch, with many of the patterns. The contents also include 
The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should -know about other 
forgotten. The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of the various 


The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, 
Jack and Jill, LittleBo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, 

u poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns 

PRICE POSTPAID, INHEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 

countries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 

their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 

nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. These draw- 

ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 


Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnics, 
> ipopleg Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
\ (34 Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
We fom 
\ Fee 
\ 
‘\ 
4 . »} : Wee Willie Winlsie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tink- 
t wt er’s Dog, Higgleiy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, 
To Market, to Market, Pcter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Little Citi ? Their Flag 
ittie Citizens a eir I lags 
Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 
ed by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
oytline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nations in a way never to be 
“Little Citizens and Their Flags’”’ has been prepared under 
the direction of Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 











Mrs, Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children, 


“Little Citizens and Their Flags’’ contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
Either of the above Books with Normal Instructor- 
































See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 Sane Si 
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Principles of Health 


(Continued from page 63) 


**Bach ‘house’ is really the skin of a 
little cell-workman,’’ the fairy said. 
‘* inside, he is a little workshop all by 
himself. He burns some of his food, as 
if it was coal and he was a tiny furnace, 
in order to keep the baby warm and to 
make baby feel lively. Then he uses 
some of the food as if it were lumber 
and bricks, to build his house and to keep 
it in good condition. He mends every 
thin place and fills in the cracks; and he is 
building himself larger all the time. 

Suddenly a little house seemed to be 
splitting in the middle. ‘‘What hap- 
pened?”’ asked Barbie. ‘‘'Ihere are two 
little houses instead of one!—See, some 
of the other cells are making themselves 
into two!—And the new little houses are 
sucking in the food and bubbles just like 
the others. Isn’t it wonderful! Did I 
really see a new cell grow?’’ 

Then something else happened. All 
the rows of little houses stretched out 
thin and long as if they had been made 
of rubber, and then they drew together 
again into just the shape they had at first. 
‘*What happened then?’’ asked Barbie in 
great excitement. 

‘*The baby moved her big toe in her 
sleep,’’ said the fairy. How Barbie 
laughed! 

**Are we in the baby’s big toe?’’ she 
asked, as soon as she could speak. 

**Yes.’’ And Barbie laughed again. 
It was too funny to be true. But then 
she remembered, she was dreaming. She 
hoped she wouldn’t wake up till she had 
seen everything. 

**Couldn’t the baby move her big toe 
if these little cells didn’t stretch?’’ she 
asked, after watching them divide and 
stretch over and over again. 

**No. 7? 

‘*How funny! Do I have little cells like 
those to move my big toe?’’ And she gig- 
gled again. 

‘*Yes, dear. Everywhere you have 
bundles of cells called muscles. The rows 
of cells work together in long threads, 
that are fastened into bundles, and these 
stretch and draw up every time you want 
to move yourself at all.’’ 

‘“*Oh, see those bubbles coming out 
from the cells. They don’t look. just 
like the oxygen bubbles. And see that 
dark-looking liquid that the cells are 
pushing out. The stream is getting all 
dirty. It doesn’t look a bit nice. What 
are the cells doing that for?’’ 

‘‘What does your father take out of 
the furnace after he has burned wood or 
coal in it?’’ 

** Ashes. ”” 

**That’s what the cells have to push 
out, to make room to work in their shops. 
This stream is glad to wash them away 
and empty them into tubes that carry 
them out of the body. Those bubbles are 
the gas and steam that the cells drive 
out. The gas is not good to use and the 
cell would get sick if it had to stand it. 
But the blood will carry all this gas and 
steam back to the lungs and let the baby 
breathe it out where it won’t do anybody 
harm. Didn’t you ever see your breath 
on a cold day?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. Was that the gas and 
steam coming out?”’ 

“‘It certainly was, just the way the 
gas and steam come out of the chimney 
of the furnace in smoke.’’ 

‘‘How funny! I never knew breath 
was really smoke.’’ (Of course in either 
case the product of combustion is mainly 
carbon dioxide. ) 

“Are you ready to go back now?’’ 
Their bubble was soon floating down 
the dark stream and into the blood stream 


again. 
‘*All the ferry-bowls are blue!’’ cried 
Barbie. ‘‘I didn’t know blood ever ‘was 
blue!’’ 
**Did you ever look at the blue lines on 
the back of yourhands? Those are blood 
canals taking bad blood back to your 
heart.’’ : 
**Oh yes, Mother calls them veins.’’ 
Now they were speeding along and 
around corners again, through canals 
made especially to carry the bad blood 
back to be made all fresh and new again 
in the lungs. Again they poured witha 
rush and a gurgle into the top of the 
baby’s heart. 
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‘‘We are not.on the side with the pretty 
red blood,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘This is the 
other side of baby’s heart.’’ As she 
spoke, the heart pumped them out ang 
pushed them swiftly away on the short 
trip to the lungs. As they squeezed back 
again into the little balloon-like rooms of 
air, they saw. oxygen bubbles pushing 
their way out to fill the ferry-bow! they 
had just left. ‘‘Now it will be a pretty 
red again,’’ thought Barbie contentedly, 
as they were whirled out of the lungs 
with the bad gas and steam that had 
been in their ferry-bowl with them, and 
in several other bowls besides. 

- “*T have had a perfectly splendid time,” 
she began,—but the fairy was gone and 
Mother was bending over her. 

‘“‘What did you say, dear? 
asleep, I guess.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mother, let me tell you my won- 
derful dream.’’ 

And Mother agreed that it was very 
wonderful indeed. 

NOTE—The authors would be glad to mail upon 
request a list, with prices, of their other writings 
that aim to help mothers to secure the health, hap. 
piness and character development of their children, 
and to help teachers in their efforts to co-operate 
with the mother in order to secure her co-operation 
in turn, Address Mrs. W. Francis Hyde, 1142 Eoff 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


You fell 


Susan B. Anthony—Teacher 

(Continued from page 21) 
institution in the United States to offer 
**higher education’? to women. Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary, in Massachusetts, was 
established by Miss Mary Lyon in 1887, 
the year in which Miss Anthony began 
her teaching career. 

Consider the expansion of women’s 
education in the United States during the 
sixty years that followed the pioneers! 
Susan B. Anthony, living to the age of 
eighty-six, saw. the fruition of her ef- 
forts in the educational field. She did 
not, it is true, see all the barriers swept 
away from the path of women’s prog- 
ress, particularly as regards participa- 
tion in politics. But she trained up oth- 
ers, well fitted to wear the mantle of 
leadership and to carry the cause of po- 
litical equality to probable victory in 
1920. That success would come even- 
tually she never for an instant doubted. 

At her centenary, those who knew Miss 
Anthony like to recall that, although she 
suffered long for the social reforms with 
which her name will always be linked, 


passing in 1906, the high honors which 
her patient, persistent work had won. 
To-day, she is seen against the back- 
ground of the great woman's movement 
as one of its noblest figures. She was 
not a great writer, nor even an orator; 
but she was an effective speaker, an im- 
pressive figure, and a masterly organ- 
izer, and she possessed qualities of per- 
sonality that count for more than genius. 
Iler breadth of view, her integrity and 
veracity, her dignity and serenity, soft- 
ened and humanized by loyalty and sym- 
pathy, patience and tenderness—such 
were the attributes she placed at the 
command of the causes she championed. 
And it should never be forgotten that 
these qualities of character were fired 
and tempered by the years she spent 
under the tutelage of that most exacting 
but most inspiring of disciplinarians, the 
profession of teaching. 


History Stories for February 
(Continued from page 34) 


at that time was full of slaves, and the 
slave market was the saddest sight in the 
city. Lincoln saw. there, ‘for ;the first 
time, men and women, sold dike ani- 
mals. He saw negro slaves ¢hained and 
whipped. And he never forgot the sight. 
As one slave after another was knocked 
down to the highest bidder, he cried out 
at last, in indignation, ‘‘ Boys, let’s get 
away from this. If I ever get a chance 
to hit that thing, I’ll hit it hard.’’ By 
‘‘that thing,’’ he meant slavery. And 
the day came when he could keep that 
promise. 

For on January 1st, 1863, was issued 
the: famous ‘‘Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.’” When President Lincoln signed 
this, he ‘‘struck the shackles from 4 
million human beings. ”’ 





The days we celebrate are something, 
more than mere birthdays—they are days 





“Oh isn’t it wonderful?” that’s what you will 





say when you turn to page 9 of this magazine. i 


consecrated to ideal citizenship, to love 
of country and its patriotic leaders. 








she was accorded voluntarily, before her: 
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A Government 
Resolution 


E it resolved that it is 

the sense of the Joint 
Committee on Education of 
the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives 
that the motion picture in- 
dustry of the United States 
be requested to do all that 
is within its power to up- 
build and strengthen the 
spirit of Americanism with- 
in our people.” Adopted on Dec. 17, 1919, by the 
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Joint Committee on Education of 
the U. S. Senate and House of 
Representatives. 
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HE future of America lies in the hearts of the young. 
The way their ideas are formed about our country 
is one of the biggest things in their education. 

The screen has never given a finer example of its power 
to instil love of country into young hearts than this stirr- 
ing Paramount Artcraft picture, ‘“The Copperhead,” which 
had just been made when the above Resolution was passed. 

All you have taught about history, good government, 
and good citizenship will be illuminated by the exploits 
of Milt Shanks, 

Milt Shanks loved his country well enough not only to 
risk dying for it, but to live for it, living for it through 
all kinds of odium, eating his heart out in secret, not able 
to tell wife, child or friend. 

What was it the President asked Milt to do? 

See ‘‘The Copperhead” and you will find out. 


strongest waters of patriotism run deep and silent. 
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‘“‘The Copperhead” is full of stirring, military action 
and excitement. 

YOU will enjoy it every bit as much as the young folk. 

Verify the date it is coming to your theatre and arrange 
for the whole school to go. 

Demonstrate to exhibitors of motion pictures that they 
And in the finding out your pupils will realize that the really have your co-operation when they show bette: 


Motion Pictures. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR presents 
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Founded on the play of the same name 


Adapted and directed 





by Augustus Thomas, from a 
story by Frederick Landis 


YORK 


by 
Charles Maigne 
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Angry Words Hallelujah Chorus Loreley, The Sailing | 
Anvil Chorus and Exercise Song Mesching Through Georgia |Singing in the Rain 
Bees, The 'Harrow Marches Onward March of Men arlec Snow-Bird, The | 
Bingo Was His Name Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Mary Hada Little Lamb Softly Now the Light of Day | 
'Carry Me Back To Old Here errily, Merrily (Round Sound the _ d Timbrel 
Virginny Holy Night Michigan, — ichigan oe Aw 
Christmas Carol 1 Cannot Sing The Old Miller . _ ee Spring, The (Round) 


Christmas Time is Come Imitation Song My Faith Looks 1 to Tara's H =t 

| College Days Jesus, Lover of My: Soul My Own Native Three Blind Mice 
Commencement Hymn, A John Brown's NowThankWe ‘AllOur God|Try, Try Again 

| Cuckoo, Th Jolly Old St. Niche! as Now the Day Is Over Wake and Tune Your 
| | Donkey, The (Round) Keller's American Hymn Come, Come Away Youthful Voices 

Fair Harvard a Old Santa Claus Wearing of the Green 
Follow Me, Full of Glee Large Praise for. Peace hen | Johnny Comes 
Glad Christmas Bells Log st. ‘Night the Nightingale Rainy Day, The Marching Home 

Go to Sleep, Lena Darling aise Your Hands hen Yee and | Were 


| God Bless Our Native Land 





Popular and Inexpensive 


SONG BOOKS 








THE BIG SEVEN-CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 
collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over} 
a s —~ two million copies have been supplied to schools and its sales are} 





THE BLUE BOOK 


F —_— SONGS 








i rae ‘ ey steadily increasing. 
4 VV ASS es 
= Yr The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately 
ee apparent from a glance at the list of contents printed below. A history } 
¥ ah of many of the songs is given, which feature adds greatly to the interest | 


and he!pfulness of the book. 





Size of book, 534 x 84 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 


strong enamel paper covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 


\Dip, Boys, Dip the Oer [ore Before the Battle,, Rocked in the Cradle of the | 
Jixie Lan other 

|Evening Bell, The Kathleen Mavourneen lg Deer That Are Brightest 

Annie Laurie armer, The |Kind Words Can Never Die) 7 s Burning pond ) 

Auld Lang Syne Flag of the Free st Rose of Summer, Soldier's Farewell, 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The Flow Gently, Sweet Afton ICeed, Kindly Light |Song of a Th housand Years 











All Together 
Ameri ica 
America, the Beautiful 


! 





—_ Some of the Re-God Be With You Till We Lilly Dale “ |Stars of cee | Nig 
eet . Ss S , 
Bell Doth Toll, The Good MetepteYoo  iLernnise Sade | pam 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds |Gocd Night, Ladies Love's Old Sweet Song | There’s Music in the Air 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The Hail, Columbia Loving Kindness _— Frese Bells 
lue-Eye oma Happy yg to All Marseillaise Hymn To and F 

Bull-Dog, The Hark, the Herald Angels paeone' sin the Cold Ground 4° the Friends We Love 
Can a Little Child Like Me | Sing Musical Alphabet Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Catch the Sunshine Heart Bowed Down, The |My Bonnie Twinkle Little Star 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy 'My Maryland ncle N 
Christmas Carol Home, Sweet Home My Old Kentucky Home | yereat Chair, The 
a, an the Gem of the Hop, owe Hop Oh, Broad Land We're All Noddin’ 

: ow CanI Leave Thee? |Oh, te Thou in the Cauld We're Tenting To-night 
Come, Tes Almighty King In the Gloaming Blas en Swallows Homeward. 
Come With Thy Lute You etave a Pleasant ie Black Joe | Fl 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Thoug Fells ot Feme While Shepherds Watched 
Cousin Jedediah I Think. When I Read On Oaken Bucket, The Their F 
Cradle Song Jesus Loves Me Onward, Christian Soldiers | Work, mg "is Night is 
Darling Nelly Gray | Jingle Bells Quilting "Party, The | Coming | 
Dearest Spot, The Juanita ‘(Robin Adair \Yankee Doodle | 


84 cents a dozen or $7.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
Sample copy sent postpaid for seven cents. 


Price 7 cents a copy 





THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


Golden Book of Favorite — 
174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having inita 
collection ot songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 





sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs ofour people. A better 
song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 songs, every 


one an old favorite. Each song is complete with words and music. 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number 
ofrounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has acomplete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 

t contains 128 pages,6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities. 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in 
“The Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ (see list at left) and the follow- 
ing others in addition: 
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Stars and Stripes, 
Sword of Bunker Hill The 


instrel 


Boy, The 
Motion Song—Our Flog. 
ee 


Songs 


Christmas Song, A Sor 
illinois 


Christmas Song 


Young, NV 


Revolutionary Tea 
Whip- is: The 


e Me 
ae va Heavenly Father 





Goi The Day Little Boy Blue Robin Redbreast 
Vee tend on et Little bey of Water Robinson Crusoe Woodman, Spare That Tree 
Hail to the Chief Loch Lomond \Safely Thru Another Week /Years of Peace 


Prices: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of 
'$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more $10.00 per hundred, 
'transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 


pS- Please send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less 
than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See notice on Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Spirit of American Education 


(Continued from page 20) 


crude and boorish and uncultivated, even 
though they may have assimilated the 
learning which conventionaily is sup- 
posed to confer culture upon the learner. 
On the other hand, one sees persons who 
have not mastered any of the traditional 
subjects, especially those of a formal 
character, but who pull their own oar in 
life, who enjoy association with their 
fellow men, who do not irritate thuse 






































about them, who are considerate and fair 
in their relations with others, and they 
arein a truesensecultured. The Amer- 
ican teacher has come to believe that 
culture does not depend upon the mastery 
of any particularstudy. It depends pri- 
marily on illuminating and humanizing 
experience in one’s intercourse with one’s 
fellows. 
Ethical Training in American Schools— 
We are coming to believe in America 
that the most effective way to develop 
the ethical nature of the young is through 
the daily life of the school. The pupil 
must be given freedom to choose his 
course but he must be led to see that 
certain rules and regulations relating to 
his conduct must be complied with in 
order that all, himself included, may get 
the most out of life. He cannot learn 
this lesson unless he is free to act as he 
thinks best, and then he must take the 
consequences of his action. American 
teachers are saying that to put a pupil 
in his seat and have him memorize ethical 
lessons will be fruitless, so far as making 
him more ethical in his everyday life is 
concerned. He must learn what he may do 
and what he should not do as a result of 
his free association with his companions. 
The teachers will help him to interpret 
the consequences of his behavior by bring- 
ing lessons from the past to supplement 
the lessons derived from actual give-and- 
take experience with his fellows. Sothe 
pupil will learn to do unto others as he 
would be done by because this is the only 
way of life. It does little good to tell 
this to a pupil who has not learned its 
significance from first-hand experience. 


Quotations on “Habit” 


The following gems are recommended 
for use in the fifth and sixth grades. ‘The 
selections are placed on the blackboard 
and discussed by the class for the senti- 
ment and elucidation of thought. They 
are then memorized by repeating in con- 
cert or singly, or by silent study. Fur- 
ther use is made of them in dictation 
and penmanship. 

Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not de- 
part from it.—Prov. XXII: 6. 

Habit is a cable; we weave a thread 
of it every day, and at last we cannot 
break it.—Horace Mann. 

We first make our habits, then our 
habits make us.—Dryden. 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow 
a habit and you reap a character; sow 
a character and you reap a destiny.— 
Boardman. 

The chains of habit are generally too 
small to be felt until they are too strong 
to be broken. —Johnson. 

Character consists in little acts well 
and honorably performed; daily life be- 
ing the quarry from which we build it 
up, and rough-hew the habits which form 
it. —Smiles. 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees ; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
Dryden. 





The Kansas State Teachers Association 
made an innovation in their 1919 annual 
meeting by holding sessions in four cities 
in different sections on the same dates. 
This plan proved to be extremely success- 
ful in the matter of attendance, as about 
13,000 teachers were enrolled at the 
various meetings, which was about twice 
the number at the next largest in 1917. 
Special railroad rates and the strong 
co-operation from boards of education in 
both city and rural schools contributed to 
this record attendance. The same plat- 
form resolutions were presented at each 
meeting, and there were different results 
on various planks of the same at the 
different meetings. A compilation of the 
votes from the various sections deter- 
mined the final action. 
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A Book of Real Helpfulness 
to Teachers 


Here is a book that will delight and in- 
terest you from the very moment that 
you openit. Even a casual examination 
of its contents will convince you that it 
is worth many times its small price, for 
it is literally packed from cover to cover 
with helpful ideas, plans and suggestions 
gleaned from the schoolroom experiences 
of hundreds of teachers. It is a thor- 
oughly practical and usable book that wil] 
be a constant help and inspiration to yoy 
in your daily work. 


How many times have you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, found yourself confronted 
with a situation that you did not know just how to 
handle, or how many times have you wished that 
you might be shown the easiest, quickest and most 
effective way of doing some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on such occasions that you would 
like to talk with other teachers in regard to these 

a little problems and diffi- 
culties and find out how 
they succeeded in over. 
coming them? 

Our real object i ~ ag: 
publication of 
Did It” is to malie it 
possible for you to do 
this. 

For twenty years teach- 
ers of city, village and 
rural schools havesent to 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the exig- 
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ency of the moment, 
60c sl Copy These have been pub- 
ostpaid lished in the journal ey- 


ery month under the 
head ““Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the 
department has become one of the most popular in 
the magazine. 

Because of the very large number of requests 
which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to avail 
themselves of, more of the helps which they had 
found in the ‘ ‘Help-One-Another”’ department, we 
finally concluded to publish “How I Did It,” a book 
containing the most helpful of all the material that 
has appeared in this department. 





What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing in 
a way which proved highly satisfactory in her school 
and which she submitted for publication in the “‘Help- 
One-Another Club” of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans in order that other teachers might receive 
the benefit of her experience. 


Even the most 





sanguine teacher The contents of “‘How I 
who orders this || DjdIt” are arranged under 
book will be sur- various subdivisions which 


prised when sheex- 
aminesit. She will 
find a greater 
wealth of material 
than ever before 
was contained in a 


are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each, 
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volume of its size Arithmetic 

and price. The nguage...... 

helps and devices Geography -..- 

in ‘Spelling’ alone Spelling saves 

— forty-eight o History ........-...-.-. 

them — are well ee as 

worth the price of Reading betoushees 
Hygiene ............00000:08 


the book. 


“How I Did It” 
will help you to 


Decoration and Art..... 
Nature Study and 
Agriculture............--- 5 





solve the thousand Domestic Science....:.-- 10 
and one little prob- Manual Training...------ 8 
lems which are con- Music..........eeececcesersescees 20 
stantly arising in Games... ane 
theschoolroom. It | Seat Work...cssce-- 152 
will make your | Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
work easier and at Miscellaneous ......---.+-- 47 








the same time en- 
able you to obtain 
better results. You need this book and the cost is 
so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 

“How I DidIt’’ contains 320 pages printed in clear, 
readable type on a good grade of paper. Itis bound 
in limp cloth covers and is as well made in every re- 
spect as books which are sold at much higher prices. 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with it after you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back 
immediately. Can any guarantee be broader oF 
fairer than that? 


Price 6O Cents 
PER Copy, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 yr. (new or renewal) $2.50 


For Other Combinations See Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 








Dansville, N. Y. 
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Oral Composition as Language 
Practice 
(Continued from page 46) 

proper order. In older classes practice 
in making clear such subjects as how 
to run an automobile, how to play basket- 
ball (or any game), how to make a camp, 
how to build a hut, or how to prepare a 
field for corn will require great pains on 
the part of teacher and pupils. Suppose 
the lesson has been‘‘ How to Play Basket- 
ball.’? Some boy who knows the game 
explains it, the teacher requiring that 
the explanation be clear and complete. 
To test the success of the explanation, 
it is only necessary to ask a pupil who 
has never played the game to repeat the 
explanation. In all such oral composition 
pupils should be expected to hold the 
attention of the class. °* 

From the first grade to the eighth the 
general method of teaching oral compo- 
sition need not vary greatly. Excellent 
habits of oral expression may be insti- 
tuted before the child enters the second 
grade. Trained throughout his course, 
he will have acquired by the eighth year 
the habit of standing squarely on his feet 
and discussing the subject clearly with 
very few errors. Besides the ability to 
talk well the pupil will have acquired 
familiarity wiith the best short tales, 
myths, fables, and legends in the lan- 
guage, and may have become interested 
in nature, common things, art, mechani- 
cal processes, or any subject worth talk- 
ing about. The reason why children do 
not gain facility in language is that 
teachers have not a proper aim. They are 
working to cover ground rather than to 
improve the quality of the product. 


Feeding Our Winter Birds 
(Continued from page 28) 


The Park Board of Minneapolis, realiz- 
ing the value of the work described 
above, presented to each member of the 
society a shelter and feeding box of 
the kind illustrated. ‘These boxes were 
placed on the south side of the school 
building, in many places in the park, and 
in home yards. ‘They were filled every 
school day. On Friday afternoons an 
extra supply was given that these birds 
might not be hungry over Sunday. 

‘epee shelters (see illustration), open 
on two sides, made of poles and corn- 
stalks, were placed in several parts of 
the park as feeding stations for thelarger 
birds. The club members were rewarded 
by seeing many birds that had not hither- 
to frequented the park, and which they 
had known only through pictures. 

Frank D. Blair, Fie!d Secretary of the 
Minnesota Game Protective League says, 
“There is no time like the present to 
start arranging for the winter feeding of 
birds. They have no organized charities 
to whom they can turn for succor. They 
must have help during the cold spells or 
thousands will perish.”’ 





Conserving Time in the Rural 
School 
(Continued from page 39) 

For the upper grades in history, I very 
briefly go over the lesson, spending more 
time on outside facts relevant to the sub- 
ject than on the bare material set forth 
in the textbook. ‘The class then passes 
to the board, each child with a topic of 
the day’s lesson to develop. If the sub- 
jects are short, they are given two or 
more. Often, too, I supply them each 
with a slip on whichis written the name 
of a battle, or a bill which they have 
studied during the week. On the battle 
slips is this outline: 

Name of Battle 


1. Date. 

2. Place. 

38. What war? 

. Generals. 
5. Immediate outcome. 
6. General effect. 

These time and energy saving devices, 
resulting from years of experience, have 
beenagreat help to me. ‘The correcting 
of the board requires but an instant. 
The teacher may even sit at her desk, 
glance over the board, and nod her ap- 
proval. Thatis sufficient. The board is 


~ 


erased and the pupil resumes his seat 
Wiser, because, rather than merely hav- 
ing recited facts, he has written them, 
and thereby doubly impressed them upon 
his memory. i 
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The Visual Method of Instruction 
is the Big Idea in Education 


HE Visual Method of instruction is coming into use everywhere. It 
is the effective method. It is alive, simple, direct, impressive, practical. 
It stimulates thought, gives definite facts, sustains interest, speaks in 
terms of action and results. 


I H C Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides are the last word in the Visual 
Method of Instruction. They stand out strong and clear in the sunlight of 
human understanding. They are the culmination of the great fundamental 
principle of teaching in terms of action and results. 


It takes the ‘‘guess” out of teaching. 
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are the result of the’ most practical 
experiments and investigations con- 
ducted in America in the last 25 years 
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ATIOMAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
LAR OVPORATED } 
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with Crops, Livestock, Soil, Weeds, 
i Insects, Home Economics, Sanitation, 
and other important subjects which 
directly concern the farm, the factory, 
and the home. 


I H C Charts and Slides are in use 


everywhere in the United States 
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We will loan them to you for the cost of transportation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Write for booklet, **The Visual Method of Instruction.” 


(Incorporated) 


Agricultural Extension Department ?. G. HOLDEN, Director Harvester Building, Chicago 





























KOMI-RAFFIA 





Ideal for the Kindergarten | 


THE brilliant, yet harmonious coloring 
of KOMI-RAFFIA makes instant 
appeal to children. Soft, pliable, silk-like 
strands, easily handled by little fingers. 


The number of articles possible, from | by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 


simple, woven mats for the tiniest, to 
elaborately ornamented Indian baskets, 
make KOMI-RAFFIA adaptable to any 
degree of skill. 

KOMI-RAFFIA is easy to work, no dirt, not 
readily destroyed. An ideal kindergarten material. 


Sample box of any one color 20c. Eighteen 
colors and natural. Ask for KOMI-RAFFIA at 


your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, write to us. 


Send for FREE book on 
Raffia art, full instructions. 


R. H. COMEY COMPANY 
Educational Department CAMDEN, N. J. 





AGENTS—STEADY INCOME 2° msnvfoc 

kerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative in each 

locality. Factory to consumer. Big_ pro(its, honest goods, hole | 
snare tim Credit given. 3 


or ne. 
FREEPORT MFG.CO., - 





and Short Storics. yerience 


Send for particulars. roa unnecessary, 
- 15 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. lL 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


details free 
.ouis, Mo. 
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| WT is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments ! Weigh what 
you should weigh ! Have a good figure! Be happy! Linjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, ‘LIVE. As sure as sunrise 
You can weigh exactly 
what you should 





| tor what I have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
| fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
| I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
“My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 

No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion 
Dizziness 





Headache 
Sleeplessness 


part of body Poor Complexion ; Sleep r 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 

Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 


Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 
Our Soldicrs Have Done So—Why Not You? — ; , 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forgetit. I willsend you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints, 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 











‘Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 
awe n 
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Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.06. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
liear itin your own home before you decide. 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 2662 Edison Blk., Chicago 

















Bees for Profit 


Make big money with little work , Small 


expense to start. Bees findownfood. "Honey 
brings good prices. We buy all you can 
spare. Bees are easily kept and cared for 


The Root Way 


Our special hives give winter %, 

and summer protection. We’ve » 

made complete line of Bee- 

keepers’ supplies for 50 years. 

Toll us your occupation and 

whether you keep bees now. 

This helps us help you. sandeome . frog 
booklet, “‘Bees for Pleasure and 

pe acked with beekeeping information. Wr rite 
or it today. 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 
395 Main Street Medina, Ohio 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATE. 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, aD, Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and ~ 
May young = Sos eet 
hat every parent should know 
Mate pit» Cloth binding—320 pages—many peepee 

















$1.00 











wrapper ‘able of contents, & commendations, 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 


SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 8, Dover, Ohio 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Grayand Faded Hair 

and $1.00 at druegists, 
Sthanae? c ‘hem. W m. Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 


Sez 
OR RECOVERY 


R E D EM PT | H and other UNITARIAN 


publications sent free. Address FIRST CHURCH, 










RNG 


















Cor. Marlboroughand Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


ill 


he Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent, the hair from 
4 Easy, sinless, harmless. No Scars. Booklet free. 
rite today, enclosing 3 sta’ We teach beauty culture. 


mp 
. J. MAHLER, 2422-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing One ated Picture Play a Week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them, We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable information 
and special prize offer, CILIC AGO PHOTOPLAY-° 
WRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 1.46,Chicago 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 
secluded, educative; special emplo ment. contract. 
Write for Sree booklet ; tells how and gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PROOF READERS’ ASSOCIATION 


106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 No Correspond Course. 
Details FREE. Producers phe 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


VIOLINS Sheets 


Easy “er for. 
Get 
GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH ‘STREET. "imam, FLORIDA. 


Write The Words For A Song 
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ance, ms on patriotism, love or any sub, 

Chester Music. 0., 920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 809, Chicago, in, 
Stories, Poems, Plays,eto. are wanted for pub- 

Writers- lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
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Inventions Commercialize 


we must concede that fashions in 

their revolutions have befriended 
women. Saner dress, more individually 
becoming dress, is worn to-day than ever 
before. A famous lecturer says that 
civilization is made up entirely of unnec- 
essaries, but this is not true of civilized 
dress, for practically all the hideous 
fashions have been dropped as mud from 
fashion’s wheel, the activities and mental 
development of woman having made it 
necessary for her to wear useful attire 
and to forsake burdensome and incon- 
gruous dress. 

The first requisite of art is usefulness, 
and dress, with each turn of fashion’s 
wheel, is growing more and more artis- 
tic. Consider, for instance, the complete 
attire of the woman of to-day. Knitted 
undergarments are in most cases prac- 
tical, perfect fitting, and durable. 
Stockings are perfect fitting. Shoes are 
more sensible than ever in fashion’s his- 
tory. Lingerie is simple, dainty, and 
never burdensome. And where is the 
woman of to-day who wears four to six 
stifily starched petticoats? Corsets are 
more comfortable, elastic, and adaptable 
to the figure. This may be proved by 
the increase in size of the waist meas- 
urement of the woman of to-day as com- 
pared with that of the woman of five to 
ten years ago. The woman whose waist 
five years ago was twenty-two, meas- 
ures twenty-six, perhaps twenty-seven, 
to-day, not because she is more robust, 
but because she is wearing a more com- 
fortable, a more graceful, corset—a cor- 
set that gives the necessary support at 
the waistline and at the same time al- 
lows freedom for the motions of the 
body. 

Take the tailored skirt of to-day and 
consider its adaptability to occasions 
and to individual types—I mean the 
practical cloth skirt that can be steamed 
and pressed and kept in fine shape as 
easily as a man’s trousers, a skirt that 
| does not fit skin-tight over the hips nor 
| carry a heavy lining and a dust gather- 
jing train. This garment proves that 
fashions are adaptable, that they are 
developing with women, that they are 
following women’s needs closely. The 
misuse of fashions is not so much the 
fault of fashion as it is the fault of the 
individual who does not adapt fashions 
to her own personal needs, inclinations, 
and circumstances. 

At a recent gorgeous fashion display, 
I heard one man buyer say to another, 
‘“‘Of course, it is a beautiful gown, but 
who will wear it? If we should put that 
design ‘as is’ in our line, we could not 
sell one, because only a perfect woman 
could stand such extreme lines and color.” 
| As they continued their talk, they 

were soon wagering that there were not 

six physically perfect women in any one 
state of the Union. So it is easy to see 
the commercial impossibility of a design 
created for the perfect woman alone. 

I wonder how many of us realize when 
we buy pretties for ourselves that the 
design, the coloring, etc., most likely 
were planned for the really beautiful 
woman of superior form and coloring. 
If we realized this, we would not chal- 
lenge the portion of beauty or feminine 
charm we possess by subjecting our- 
selves to the critical trials of associa- 
tion with attire that will not befriend 
us. Rather, we would seek the moder- 
ate things—the gown, the suit, or the 
coat that will aid us by its co-operation, 
not retaliate upon us for enforced com- 


[we must back for several centuries, 














panionship, and that will, at the same 
time, express our individuality to the 
| fullest extent. 

Just a short time agoI wasin a studio, 
looking over current photographs of 
prominent women. I had more than fifty 
such photographs, and I also had more 
than a hundred fashion plates. As I 
studied both kinds of pictures I asked 
myself: What is the difference between 
the picture of the individual woman and 
that of the fashion manikin? And I had 
to decide that one type expressed in- 
dividuality while the other merely 
showed fashions for fashion’s sake. 





We are proud to be able to present to our read- 
ers sucha splendid opportunity as the one found on 
page 9 of this journal. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS) 
Fashion—A Friend to Women 


By Mary Brooks Picken 


The gowns, hats, and accessories on the 
manikins were selected not because they 
suited them particularly, but because 
the firms who employed the manikins 
desired to feature a certain hat or a cer- 
tain frock. 

I wonder how many of us, when we 
are ‘‘dressed up,’’ look like fashion 
manikins, and how many wear clothes 
that appear to be especially planned and 
combined to suit our individual desires 
and needs. The really successful dress- 
maker or modiste who has a clientele of 
well-dressed women studies each one 
carefully. She thinks of each individual 
customer when she sees new materials, 
trimmings, or new designs, and associ- 
ates them in thought with the person she 
feels is of a type to wear certain styles. 
Such a modiste gains new customers and 
rarely loses old ones. As evidence of 
this, go into any city and you will find 
nine times out of ten that the successful 
dressmaker whom you would like to have 
sew for you has her time promised so 
far ahead that there is no possible op- 
portunity for her to make anything for 
you. 

If you design and make clothes for 
yourself, be constantly on the alert. 
Study yourself with the aid of a true 
mirror—a triple one is best—so that 
every angle may be observed. Practice 
discrimination, choosing every article of 
your wardrobe with care and _ intelli- 
gence. 

When you are planning a new dress, 
put on every dress in your wardrobe and 
analyze, in front of the mirror, both the 
good and the bad points of each. In this 
way you will discern the becoming and 
the unbecoming points of each dress and 
so will avoid mistakes. 

Put your mirror in a good light, away 
from any shadows. Then study your 
face and figure, your eyes, your hair, 
and your complexion, so that you will 
know the truth. Mentally resolve that 
you will not buy anything that interferes 
with your determination to dress becom- 
ingly. This at first may be as hard to 
practice as a diet for obesity, but it is 
well worth the time and effort it takes 
if you really succeed in acquiring individ- 
uality and personal attractiveness. 

When the time is at hand to consider 
selecting, buying, or making clothes, 
put your whole mind on the problem. 
Ask yourself: Is it the correct thing for 
me? Is ‘the collar right? Are the lines 
and the material right for my needs? 
Does it harmonize with other things I 
own? No matter whether it is hat, 
gown, coat, shoes, or purse, ask this last 
question honestly, and then, even after 
the article is analyzed and is found to be 
safe from every other point of view,: do 
not select it unless it suits your type. 
In studying fashion illustrations for sug- 
gestions for a new frock or a new suit, 
associate the garment in its entirety 
with your individual type. 

Do not, as some thoughtless women of 
many pounds do, see a gown on an ex- 
quisitely pretty model—a girl who is the 
very acme of slenderness and attractive 
coloring, and choose that particular gown 
because it is so very pretty on that un- 
usually pretty girl. On the other hand, 
do not choose styles that are too old 
for you. But if you are forty, do make 
a vow that you will not wear fashions 
that are appropriate for the girl of 
eighteen. Remember that in wearing 
clothes that are too youthful for you, 
you lose your background and you have 
nothing to aid you in concealing the age 
that your face and figure evidence, 





He who knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, is a fool; avoid him. 

He who knows not, and knows that he 
knows not, is simple; teach him. 

He who knows, and knows not that he 
knows, is asleep; wake him. 

He who knows, and knows that he 
knows, is a wise man; follow him.— 
Arabian Proverb. 





Man cannot make, but may ennoble fate, 
By nobly bearing it. So let us trust 
Not to ourselves but God, and calmly wait | 


dust. 
Lord Robert Lytton. 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades ang 
in High Schools 


HIS series is made up largely of standard rap 
in general demand in the schools. They 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schooks b4 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English, 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes ang 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con. 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for schoo} 
reading and study. The price is given after each 

book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow, Biographical sketen, 
introduction aNd NOTES ......eeeeeeeeeeee sovccesh@e 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfelloy, 
Introduction, notes..... ercccccccce oovvccccceces 10¢ 


5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, Outlines] Q¢ 
rE niu Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketeh, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....1Q¢ 
Gireat Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, Outlines] Qe 
ll Browning’s Poems. ‘Selected poems, with 
NOtes ANA Outlines ... cecccccccce cove ee eeeeel Oe 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study...., 10¢ 
Sohrab and Rustum,. Arnold. meee 
notes, outlines... pheeeshsena chseeses sank .-10¢ 
17 Longfellow for Beys and Girls, A study of 
Longtellow’s poctry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, langua: se exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 10¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 
RUG WM BOGGS cscscvecescccseccnscesesseenecs 10¢ 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complete 
WIth MOLES... cccccocccesccccce.coe 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Me Fee, 
old tales retold for young people...... oe +10¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. ‘Dea 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades...., 10¢ 
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27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
BUNA VOCADUIRLY.oscciccosvccccscenscccccosccsces L5e 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems, (L’Allegro, Il Pense. 
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tional Stories. Mdited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, eee: 10¢ 

638 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
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these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
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The Man Without | a Country. Edward Ev- 
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introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
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67 Democracy and the War, Edited with intro- 
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TEPPING quickly out of the open French 
window while the dancing was at its 
height, Jane found herself alone on the 
veranda of the Alden homestead. There 
was no use, she said to herself, she just 

couldn't stand it always to be a “‘wall-flower” ! 

She had hoped things would be different at this 
party. But the whole evening had been a repeti- 
tion of her previous social experiences. Jane 
was naturally shy and backward in company, 
put her discomfort was increased a hundred fold 
when she contrasted her own commonplace 
dress With the wonderful party frocks of so 
many other girls. So she had finally yielded to 
the impulse to get away and bear her grief alone. 

She allowed herself another glance through 
the window at the gaily-lit, luxuriously furnished 
drawing room. She saw pretty Gertrude Alden, 
her hostess, whirling through the dreamy meas- 
ures Of &@ Waltz with Arthur Marsden. They 
loked very happy. And this only intensified 
Jane’s feeling of utter loneliness. She turned 
away resolutely and hurried across the lawn and 
down the street. 

A few moments later in her own home she 
sank upon her knees and hid her face in her 
mother’s lap. 

“Oh! Mother ! Mother !’? she sobbed. “I’m so 
wretchedly unhappy! I had to leave the party! 
Idon’t know how to make myself attractive! 
My clothes aren’t stylish and becoming! I’m 
not like other girls and no one wants to waste 
their time on me!” 

“There, dearie, don’t !! pleaded the little wo- 
man in black, as she stroked her daughter's 
bowed head soothingly. “It’s too bad the even- 
ing you looked forward to so eagerly was spoiled. 
And I'm just as sorry as you, my little girl, that 
you can’t have clothes like the other girls. But 
you know how hard itis to get along. Anyway, 
don’t cry any more—you’ll feel all right next 
time.” 

“No! No! Mother,” cried Jane, raising her 
head and wiping the glistening teardrops from 
hereyes, “T’ll never, never go to another party 
as long aS Ilive! Thereisn’t any use trying—I 
just can’t bear to feel that people are sorry 
for me or making fun of me, Gertrude Alden 
was right—my full name ought to be ‘Plain 
Jane.’ 

“Never mind, honey !”? said her mother. ‘All 
Gertrude has is her pretty face and a little 
Money:'! You are pure gold all the way through 
and theyll find it out some dav! Now goto bed 
like a good girl and try to forget all about it.” 


OR a few months things went on as usual with 
Jane and her mother. Both were busy—Jane 
with her studies at business college and her 
mother with the duties of the household. The 
little money left by the husband and father had 
dwindled rapidly during the four years since his 
death. It would only be a matter of months 
when the whole support of her mother and her- 
self would fallon Jane. Timehad softened the 
memory of Gertrude Alden’s party and her own 
unhappiness that night. But she had kept re- 
ligiously her decision to remain away from all 
social gatherings. 
oa one évening she found this note in the 
Mail; 


Dear Jane: Mother is going to give a 
dinner and dance fer me on the evening 
of my 2ist birthday—February 5th. I 
want you to be sure tocome. With love. 

MARGARET, | 


“How in the world can I decline, Mother ?” 
asked Jane, ‘You know I can’t go.” 

“I don’t think you should decline, dear. Wait 
& week—you may change your mind !” and she 
smiled mysteriously. 

“All right,’? answered Jane, “I don’t know 
What you mean, but I’ll wait.” 

Dinner over and the dishes done the following 
Thursday, Mrs, Elliott slipped her arm through 
her daughter’s and said: 

“Jane, I have the most wonderful secret. Let’s 


Aap to your room—I want to show you some- 
ng. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Transformation 
The Story of a Secret that 1s 


too good to keep 


By ESTHER DELAND 


Illustration by Will Grefe 


A moment later Jane entered her own room. 


Her long French mirror had been moved tothe ~ 


center of the floor and there beside it, draped 
gracefully over the high back of her favorite 
chair, was the most beautiful evening gown that 
Jane had ever seen ! 


Stifling something between a sob and a gasp, ‘ 


she gazed in rapture at it for one long moment, 
then sprang forward and caught it up. With 
shining eyes she faced the mirror, holding the 
unbelievably charming dress full-length in front 
of her. 

“QO! Mother! Mother! Isn’t it divine? But— 
how could you get it when we need the money so 
much for other things ?’”’ 

“It’s allright, dear ! Mrs. Elliott said. “Now 
you sit down and accept Margaret’s invitation— 
Ipromise that you will be satisfied when I tell 
you the whole secret! Oh! Jane, ithas worked 
out so much better than I dared to hope !” 


T last the evening of February 5th came. 

Jane had taken longer than usual to dress, 
and as aresult she was a little late in getting 
started to Margaret’s party. Approaching the 
house, she hesitated—a remnant of her former 
backwardness coming over her for just a mo- 
ment, Thenshe smiled a happy little smile, and 
with madly beating heart rang the bell. 

A maid let herin and helped her off with her 
wraps. One passing glance in the long mirror 
banished the old timidity. Andeven before she 
encountered the critical eye of the drawing 
room, Jane Elliott knew she had at last come 
into her own! 

There was a new sparkle in her eyes, as with 
utmost simplicity and grace she swept through 
the heavy portieres and out among the guests. 
And surmounting all this, the magic transforma- 
tion from plain, almost shabby clothes to radi- 
antly stylish and beautiful attire simply made 
her a new creature ! 

Although a moment before a dozen little groups 
of guests had been scattered through the room, 
there was now only one group, and it centered 
around Jane. No one had realized before how 
pretty she was! The girls had never been so 
cordial and all the men were asking for dances 
in the same breath. 

Theninthe midst of her triumph, Jane saw 
Arthur Marsden excuse himself to Gertrude Al- 
den and come swiftly to her, both hands out- 
stretched. Allhesaid was “Jane !” but oh, ithe 
tone in which he said it ! 

Never did an evening fly lixe that one! Every 
little second was filled with excitement and hap- 
piness for Jane, -And when at last, after bidding 
Arthur Marsden “Good-bye!” at the door of her 
home, she rushed into the room and almost 
smothered with kisses a slender, eager, motherly 
figure in black, she cried : 

“Oh, Mother, dear? This wonderful Cinderella 
dress has given me the happiest day of my life! 
Can’t you tell me all about it now ?” 

“Yes, Jane,” Mrs. Elliott replied, her eyes re- 
flecting Jane’s joy and her own, *‘I can’t keep it 
any longer myself. Sit right down here beside 
me and listen.” ; 


6c VERY cloud, you know, has a silver lining, 
dear! And all our happiness today began 
that terribly unhappy evening when you came 
home, heartbroken, from Gertrude Alden’s party. 
After you had gone upstairs, I sat here wonder- 
ing how I could help you, when suddenly I re- 
membered reading about an institute of domes- 
tic arts and sciences that had developed a won- 
derful new method by which any woman or girl 
anywhere, could learn right at home to make be- 
coming clothes for herself or others, 

“T hunted the magazine out of the little pile on 
the table and read it overagain. It was a story 
about a girl like you—they called her Cinderella 
—and I saw at once that if I could learn to make 
dainty, stylish and becoming clothes for you and 
for myself it would mean the truest kind of econ- 
omy, besides saving you @ repetition of ycur ex- 
perience at Gertrude’s party. Before I went to 
bed that night I wrote and asked the Woman's 
Institute how I could learn to make our clothes. 
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Never did an 
evening fly 
like that one 


“You know I had never learned to sew—before 
your father’s death it wasn’t necessary and af- 
terward it wasn’t possible. But the information 
I received proved a revelation tome. The Insti- 
stitute provided just the opportunity I needed, 
so I joined and took up dressmaking. 

“I could scarcely wait for my first lesson. But 
when it came, my last doubt disappeared. I 
realized that any Woman could learn dressmak- 
ing by this wonderful new plan! The language 
is so simple a child could understand it, and the 
pictures are simply marvelous, 

“The best part of all is that right away you 
begin making actual garments. Why, from the 
third lesson I made a beautiful waist for you. 
I'll show it to youin a minute—it’s in my closet 
where I hid all my lessons and my work. You 
see I wanted to be sure my plan would work be- 
fore I told you about it. 

“The course can easily be completed in a few 
months by studying an hour or two each day. 
And any woman who is at all interested in 
clothes couldn't help learning rapidly, The text- 
books foresee and explain everything, And the 
teachers take just as personal an interest in you 
as if they were right beside you. 

“Besides learning how to make every kind of 
garment at a saving of half or more,I also 
learned the all-important thingin making clothes 
—the secret of distinctive dress—what colors and 
fabrics are most appropriate for diferent types 
of women, how to really develop style and how 
to add those little touches that make clothes 
distinctly becoming. 

“The lessons followed each other so naturally 
that I wassoon able to work on elaborate dresses 
and suits. I learned, too, to copy models you see 
in the shop windows, on the streets, or in fashion 
magazines. In fact, this wonderful method of 
the Woman’s Institute has really made me more 
capable than most professional dressmakers— 
after just a few months of spare time study at 
home 

“Of course, aS a member I had an opportunity 
to learn a great deal about the Institute and its 
work, Jane, it’s perfectly wonderful what this 
great school is dving for women and girls all 
over the world! You see it makes no difference 
where you live, because all the instruction is 
carried on by mail. Andit is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day or have house- 
hold duties that occupy most of your time, be- 
cause you can devote as much or as little time to 
the course as you Wish, and just whenever it is 
convenient. This has made it possible for wo- 
men of all ages and in all circumstances to take 
the Institute’s courses, 


‘go that’s my secret, dear,” continued Mrs. 

Elliott. “I made every stitch of your party 
dress myself! It didn’t cost half as much as 
some of our Old ordinary clothes. And I havea 
wonderful new wardrobe of other clothes—I can 





















































Furthermore, now 
that you know, too, I’m going to transform all 


hardly wait to show you! 


our clothes of previous seasons into stylish new 
garments of the latest mode. A whole section 
of my course was devoted to teaching the easiest 
and best ways to renovate and remodel all kinds 
of garments. 

“Best of all,” finished Mrs, Elliott, “the Insti- 
tute has solved the problem of our future—we 
can have a business of our own, With a splendid 
income. The last section of my course gave just 
the practical knowledge needed by the woman 
who wants to gointo business as a professional 
dressmaker. You have always been so clever 
about trimming hats that I want you to take the 
Institute’s course in millinery. We'll open a 
little shop and be together all the time.” 

“Isn't it wonderful?” echoed Jane, drinking in 
her mother’s words. “I’d so much rather do 
that than go into an office. CanI really learn to 
be a successful milliner ?” 

“Yes, dear!” replied her mother. ‘There isn’ 
any question but that with the help of the Wo 
man’s Institute, any Woman or girl anywhere Can 
easily learn everything there is to know about 
dressmaking or millinery !” 


RS. ELLIOTT was right! More than 40,000 

women and girls in city, town and country 
have proved that you can quickly learn at home, 
in spare time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dressmaking 
or millinery as a business, 

It costs you nothing to find out what the Insti- 
tute can do for you. Just send a letter, post-card 
or the convenient coupon below and you will r¢ 
ceive—without obligation—by return mail the 
full story of this great school that has brought 
the happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful business, to 
women and girls all over the world 
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Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Mi.lion copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 
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*83 Story of Print 
*8, Story of David Crocke it—-Retter 
5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farrs 
Ame rican Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
*So F remont and Kit Carson— Jud ad 
1 Story of Eugene Field—JGade 
“175 Story of Lexington and Sankar 
Hill—Baker 
*1S2 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists—III— Millet 
*245 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 





I (Whit- 


#29 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Aitngsley 
“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mutlock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 





7: Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*to5 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 


Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


in 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 





the addition of new titles each year. 


| *202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
| Wonderland—Carroll 
| *256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
jee 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
| *291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
“a; Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bailey 
*312 Legends from 
Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—eiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Avown 
*o1 Story of Sugar—Rertter 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Lrown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*2S1 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*So Story of the Cabots—McLride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
*g8 Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCaée 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—A/lcCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/chee 
*1or Story of Robert EK.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—J/cCaée 
‘106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
! sou—Aus {7 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mclve 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
| thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steain—J/cCabe 
|} *145 Story of McKinley—AL Bride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Zaker 
Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of La Salle—MceLiride 
Story of Florence Nigiitinzale 
| Story of Peter Cooper—JA/c/ ce 
| *219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—LDush 


Many Lands— 


*105 
190 
I 

*217 


*218 





You can correlate your reading 
lessons with practically every sub- 
hey from Agriculture to Zoology 

y using the Instructor Literature 
Series and it is the only series of 
books that will permit your doing 
this at a nominal expense, 











274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawithorne 


*o75 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 

Literature 

*8 King of the Golden River 


—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—//awthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
“108 Ilistory in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Dafiydowndilly and Other 
| Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of 
| Baba—Lew ts 
| *183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*150 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*io9 Jackanapes—/: win; 
*200 ‘The Child of Ur bino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—iush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
(I—Intermediate—/a ron 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North W ind, 
Selection from—<aA/acdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*s09 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins,,etc.)—J/cFve 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*2o8 Story of Leather—W. M. Pcirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


| *287 Life in Colonial Days 
| 


Ali 


to4 





It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
is the most extended list of this class of books 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
y of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 


This 








6 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 

2 7 The Chineseand Their Country 

285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I, Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 

#4 Four More Great Musicians 

#116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Aush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 


*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of 
*1S8 
*139 


Webster and Clay 
Story of Napoleon—BSush 
Stories of Heroism—Bush 
Story of Lafayette—Bush 

3 Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Story of William Tell—Ha/llock 
Story of the Aeroplane 

5 Story of Belgium—Grtfis 

7 Story of Whcels—Bush 

5 Story of Slavery — Booker 
“Was hington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 





fe 


cock 

Storics of the States 

5c8 Story of Florida—Aauskell 
5c9 Story of Georgia— Deri 
Story of Illinois—Smth 
2S.cry of Inliana—Clem 

Sto. y of loewa—AMclee 
Story of Kentucky—Eudank 
Story of Michigan—Skinnes 
Story of M innesota—Skinner§ 
3 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
3 Story of NewJersev-Huichinson 
Story of Ohio—Ga/lbreath 
Story of Pennsylvania—March 





5 

*S510 Story of Tennessee—Overall 

542 Story of Utah- -Young 

516 Story of West Virginia-Shawhkey 
517 Story of W isconsin—Skinne r 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/rzving 

"12 Legend of Sleepy Nollow-J/rving 


*o2 Rab and His Friends—rown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne * 


*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—//azw- 

thorne t 
426 ‘Lhe Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryaut’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor,*and others) 

*1or Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 


and 





The most backward pupils will 
take greater interest in their 
school work and will learn more 
readily if they are allowed to sup- 
plement their other studies by 
reading the books of the Instructor 
Literature Series. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 


Suowllakes—//awthorne 
162 The Pyemies—//awthorne 
*orr The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Teunyson’s Poems—Selected 
(Vor various grades) 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridzed)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quin: -e-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Ben7, srankiin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 EKvangeline—Loue/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—IJIhitlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


and 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


The grading is necessarily elastic and man 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades 


the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


| 








It is 





, and those in 








O Books at 6 Cents Each |” 


| THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 














123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 


*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/alloc. 
“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Illale + 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rving 
196 The Gray Champion-/fawthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—faxon 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
~Part IT 
“241 Story of the 
(Cond.} 
*242 Story 
(Cond.,) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture-—Hetlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged—IHi vei 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged— AHeilig 
*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Lonefellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wison 
279 The True Story of the Man in 
tie Moon—Wtlson 
EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—Jzennyson F 
IS Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
‘128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*1og Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Hlenry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections 
2Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Cantol + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—ZLong fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/ielster F 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—/?yi0n + 


lliad Church 


of the Afneid — Church 


es 


and Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 

155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 

156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 


and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Swmith 


170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
aud selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 


Macaulay + 

*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 

*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—favon 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “‘cheap”’, 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “‘“cheap’’--they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 








237 Lay of the Last Miustrel— Scott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*3-6 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 





[ *Li imp Cloth Bindin; 


g The titles indicated 
by an 
| | are supplied also in limp cloth baadiaw at l0c per copy. 


asterisk (*) 





Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 72 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they =“ be returned at once and your 72 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








| PUBLISHED | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
| JOINTLY BY | HALL & McCREARY, (434 So. ‘WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 
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—like rubbers 
in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro- 

tects the children by 

soothing irritated and 

tickly throats — allay- 

ing troublesome coughs and _hoarse- 
ncs$. 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 

ready for instant use. t saves 

weary trips at night and brings 

quick relief. 


30catyour druggist 5. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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NINE MONTHS TO PAY 


Immediate possession on our lib-© 
eral Easy Monthly Payment_plan 
-the most liberal terms ever offered 
ona high grade bicycle, 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 

; money. We make our bicycles | 
jn our own new model factory and 
sell direct to you. We put real 
quality in them and our bicycles 
must satisfy yous 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line, Send for big beautiful catalog. 

Many parents acvance the first 

yment and energetic boys by odd 
jobs— paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the small monthly Payments. 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval and SO DAYS \\, 
TRIAL. Select the gen ted you ae and terms 
thatsuit you—cash or easy —— 

TIRES lamps, horns, whee s, tne and posts for all 
bicycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices oe terms, 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. T-28 Chicago 


SEXOLOGY. 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledze a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
L 
q 

















ilustrated. — Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Allin one volume, © Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table ofContents ~ 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps or 

coin will — you the Pathfinder 13 

weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an il- 

lustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 

center, for the Nation; a paper 

that prints all the news of the 

en § wena and tells the truth and 

af only the truth; now in its 27th 

year. is paper 
vel fills the bill 
without emptying 

the purse; it costs 

ou but $1 a year. If 
you ne to _— 

posted on wha 

From the 7; is going on in 
g the world, at the least expense of 

time or money, this is your means. 

a ions If you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 

s ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 

yours. If you would appreciate @ 
a | paper which puts everything clear- 
ly, briefly—here it is. Send 5c to 


show that you might like such a paper, and 

¥e will send the -Soggranrggy = on probation 13 weeks. The 
does not _repay but we are glad to —? in 
new friends, The Pathfinder, Box 584, Washington, D. C. 




















Washington has become 
the World’s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 














Cultivate 4 
Your 
Beauty — 


\OUcan have ayouthfulap- ; ap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 


magnetic eyes, retty eye- 
ws and lashes, graceful neck and chin, 
xuriant hair, attractive hands, comfort- 
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able fe You can remove wrinkles, lines, 
pim lackhcads, strengthen sagging 
sac scles--all through following our 
Simple directions. Thousands paves done 
-" 3x ces, no was te of time, no big Sxponse = nd 






Send for latest “tree booklet containin ng = ny 
be eauty hints ‘and all about the wonderful work Sicceentignee by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III, 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work} 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Tooth Truths for Teachers 
No.2 


Progress of The Educational 
Motion Picture 


‘“‘The development of motion pictures 
is wonderful!’’—this is now a familiar 
saying. No less wonderful, however, is 
the development of the ‘‘educational 
film.’’ It is significant that the leading 
producers of the country are laying in- 
creasing emphasis upon this feature of 
their enterprise, that they are volun- 
tarily and eagerly submitting their prod- 
uct to the criticism of the educational 
world. Within an incredibly short time, 
these men have built up organizations, 
financed and equipped to prepare and to 
market pictures that will supplement and 
vivify oral instruction, or will provide 
harmless amusement. They have dis- 
covered a field untilled and naturally fer- 
tile, and it is evident that they intend to 
cultivate it, intensively and extensively. 

Among the motion picture producers 
who have been foremost in promoting the 
distribution of films among non-theatrical 
exhibitors are the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, who maintain a special de- 
partment exclusively for this purpose. 
Through a chain of twenty-eight ex- 
changes in the United States, and four 
in Canada, they have facilities for releas- 
ing hundreds of ‘‘Paramount Artcraft’’ 
films to schools, churches, granges, clubs, 
and social and civic centers. Their 
monthly ‘‘ Paramount Screen Educator,’’ 
to be had on application to the New York 
headquarters, gives the location of the 
various exchanges, lists of releases and 
varMif, items of intgest. 

Phoveplays featuring some of the best 
known of s@@*#o actors and actresses 
may be secured, and famous stories, such 
as those of Dickens, Mark Twain, and 
Booth Tarkington, have been dramatized 
for non-theatrical exhibition. ‘The tal- 
ents of such menas Clare Briggs, the 
famous cartoonist, James Montgomery 
Flagg, noted artist, and Ring Lardner, 
have been contributed to the production 
of entertaining pictures of high quality. 
The Burton Holmes travel pictures, re- 
leased exclusively through this corpora- 
tion, are not surpassed in their own field, 
and the current news pictorials are espe- 
cially important in bringing before chil- 
dren a vivid impression of events that 
they might never even read of in a news- 
paper, or in correcting false or incom- 
plete ideas gained from hasty reading. 

Particularly notable are two religious 
pictures recently prepared by the Famous 
Players. One is ‘*‘The World at Colum- 
bus,’’ a six-reel film covering the great 
Methodist Centenary Convention of last 
June, and incorporating an allegory 
called ‘‘The Wayfarer.’’ The other pic- 
ture, also in six reels, is a presentation 
of recent activities of American Cath- 
olics. It is entitled, ‘‘ American Cath- 
olics in War and Reconstruction. ”’ 


| 








Another notable enterprise which has | 
made a record as one of the pioneers in | 
the educational motion picture field is | 


the ‘‘Ford Educational Weekly,’’ which 
is distributed through twenty-two branch 
offices maintained by the Goldwyn Dis- 
tributing Corporation. The variety and 
quality of pictures associated with the 
Ford Educational Weekly are familiar to 
patrons of motion picture theaters, and 
are becoming more and more familiar to 
the schools and other organizations which 
take advantage of opportunities to secure 
from the Goldwyn Corporation pictures 
listed for non-theatrical exhibition. 
Among the more recent of the instructive 
films released by this firm is one (No. 


178, ‘‘The Islands of the St. Lawrence’’) | 


which contrasts the natural wonders of 
the Thousand Islands withthat monument 
to engineering, the Brooklyn Bridge, 
showing the perpetually interesting traf- 
fic and life of the East River which flows 
beneath it. Another (No. 177, ‘‘ Hooping 
Up’’) tells the story of how barrels are 
made, a more romantic tale than one 
would imagine off-hand, describing the 
stages through which this common arti- 
cle passes, from its original home in a 
forest of oaks to the completed product. 


WANTED — MEN — WOMEN 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Allteachers should try the coming U. 8. Government 
examinations. 1920 Census requircs thousands clerks. 
Thousands of perme nent. life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $ 1800 ; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 0240, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing a!) examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample examin- 
nation questions, which will be given free of charge, 
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TTENDANCE and class-room records in schools where the 
proper use of the tooth brush is systematically taught seem 
to be considerably better than the average. In other words, poor 
teeth are to a great degree responsible for retarded physical develop- 
ment, delayed mental progress, and habitual truancy, while good 
teeth seem to be closely related to both bodily and mental health. 
The proper selection of a tooth brush is just as important as its 
proper use. 
Each child should be taught to use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush regularly night and morning, because it cleans every part 


of every tooth. Its curved handle makes it possible to reach even 
the backs of the back teeth. 


Instruct the children to start brushing the back of the mouth. 
A rotary motion should be used as the Pro-phy-lac-tic is slowly 
worked forward. Then the tufted bristles will reach in between and 
back of the teeth as well as in front, and the mouth will be 
thoroughly cleansed. 


Send for our free book, ‘‘Tooth Truths.”’ 
Any teacher interested in oral hygiene 
will find it most helpful. Write today. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


lia 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays’ 
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These Books are the Stepping Stones 
By Which Any Teacher Can Rise to a 
Better Position—and a Better Salary 


Their Cost to You In Combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans Is Only About 3} Cents Per Day for 
Eight Months—Read Our Offer and Guarantee Below 





































































Two i 
Volumes duction of Practi- 
Each cal Methods, 
9x12 Aids and Devi- 
Inches ces for a 
has been to provide 

Full a work of the gréat- 

est possible value 

Baby ‘iad usefulness to 
Seal teachers in grade 
Keratol es tural schools 
M4 M4 and at a price so 
Binding reasonable and on 






terms so easy that 
any teacher ‘can 
{procure it. 


The fact that 
more than 50,000 
teachers have pur- 
chased these books 
and that we hear 
nothing ‘but wards 
of praise for them, 
proves beyond a 
doubt that our aim 


FOR TEACHERS 






| 
eV OLUAE ; y has been achieved. 
. i Subjects 
i VOLUME I 
{ Reading, Arithmetic, 
; Speling, language, 
{ Geography, History, 
‘ Hygiene, Picture Study, 
: Physical Gymnastics and 
: Education, Games 
} VOLUME II 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
; H Story Telling, Dravatization, 
: rey Writing, 
Scat Work, — Recitations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


Fach of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use. 


Illustrations More than 500 en- 


gravings inter- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
512 Pages . : # of plates in colors, 

a eel 4 - 4 Practical 
Over 500 Illustrations te | 4 Size, Binding, Etc. j2shs2 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 









of two volumes, each 9x12 inches. 


the page. The contents are equal to four iaieeun 350-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 


essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 

The fhe Special Price + eachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 

Primary Plans is $8.00 Bn $1.00 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 

ceeding seven months, Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are alloweda 
discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 

— $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00,on the 15th of each of 

The Price of the Books the next succeeding five months. A discount of 59 cents is 

allowed for pay ment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below, 


: GUARANTEE 


Every order for 

















USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date..... cn eieau 19.... 
i You may ship (all charges prepaid), to my address ~ meg below } Practical Methods, 
ractical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- Aids and Devices for 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in Teachers is accepted 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
7 Lam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each under an absolute 
ws! of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. guarantee that if the 


I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 
In accordance with your guarantee itis understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from thcir reecipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returncd the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


indicate by a check mark (x) 

If the Books Alone Are Ordered j2‘ica'e Py a check marx low 
the manner in which payment is to be made. 

ra 50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the “1 ith of each 


books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
efect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 


Iam enclosing $1. 





\— of the next suceceding five months, making a total of $6.50. = 

[ I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. will refund at once 
the money advanced 
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Street or Rh. F. D 





al books at our expense. 
The Sooner You Get These Books The More Benefit You Will Derive From Them. Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS’ 


Just for Fun 








PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 
Mr. Moyer—Virgil, what is a vacuum? 
Virgil—I’ve got it in my head, but I 
can’t explain it. 
SENSE IF NOT EXPERIENCE 
Farmer—So you’ve had some expe- 
rience, have you? Youth—Yes, sir. 


Farmer—Well, what side of a cow do 
you siton to milk? Youth—The outside. 


TWO GOOD REASONS 
Teacher—Willie, why don’t you keep 
your hair combed? Willie—’Cause I 
ain’t got nocomb. Teacher—VWhy don’t 
you ask mamma to buy you one? Willie 
—’Cause then I’d have ter keep my hair 
combed. 


NEEDS NO INSTRUCTION 


“IT am particularly liable to seasick- | 
said a young naval recruit to the | 


ness,’”” 
officer in charge. 
what to do in case of an attack? 
‘““’Tain’t necessary, my boy,”’ replied | 
the officer, ‘‘you’ll do it.’’ 


PERHAPS HE WAS RIGHT 


**Could you tell mc 


- 


A novel reason for discipline was that | 
child whose school | 


vouchsafed by a 
record was a grief to his parents. 
‘*Tommy,’’ said his teacher,.one day, in 
despair, ‘‘why do you think I scold you 


so much?’’ **’Cause you get sort o’ fret- | 


”? 


ful keeping school,’’ was the evidently 
honest and quite unexpected reply. 


THE ‘ “PLIVVER” ‘IN LITERAT A ct! 
The class had studié)‘ Lochinvar’’ 
and the teacher was giving a test. 
Among other questions she asked them 
to explain, ‘‘He swam: the Esk river 
where ford there was none,’’ and was 


mildly surprised at the following an- | 


swer: ‘‘He swam the Esk river because 
there was no_ Ford car there to take him 
across.’ 


‘A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Che school-teacher with the eagle eye | 


“*Mary, ” 
into the 


saw a little girl chewing gum. 
she commanded, ‘‘put that 
wastebasket!"’ The child 
though she would 


couldn’t. ‘‘Did you hear me?’’ insisted 
the teacher. ‘‘Put that gum into the 
wastebasket immediately!’’ ‘‘Please, 


teacher, I’d like to, but I can’t,’’ was 
the quavering reply; ‘‘it—it belongs to 
my mother. ”’ 


BOTANY REVISED 


A teacher asked a class of grade pupils 

for compositions on the violet. On look- 
ing over the written compositions she 
found the following: ‘‘The violet has 
sepals, petals and a gun.’’ Perplexed, 
she called the author to her desk and 
asked what he meant by saying that the 
violet had a gun. He explained: ‘‘Why, 
you told us that the violet has sepals, 
petals, | and a pistil, and I couldn’t spell 
pistil.”’ 


RATHER DAMP JOB 


While in London on a holiday, a visitor 
went to have a look at the Thames. 
There was a steam-shovel at work out 
in the river, and he was standing watch- 
ing it. Suddenly he felt a tap on his 
shoulder and turned round to find a son 
of Erin standing there. 

**Say,’’ said he, ‘‘isn’t London a won- 
derful place? Begorra, now, just look 
at that thing goin’ down there, now, 
look at it; isn’t that wonderful? But 
say, old man, I wouldn’t want to be the 
cove at the bottom filling that thing up, 
would ye?’’ 

‘“ RATHER HARD ON FATHER 

A New York lawyer, distinguished in 
his profession, owns a delig¢htful sum- 
mer home in Vermont. His neighbors 
there tell this story about his youngest 
child, a girl not more than ten. After 
much coaxing she prevailed on her 
father to buy her a donkey and cart. 
The first day of the donkey’s arrival he 
was permitted to browse on the lawn. 
The child followed the little animal 
about, and thinking his countenance 
wore an uncommonly sad expression she 
cautiously approached and stroking his 
nose gently with her little hands, said: 
**Poor donkey! vou feel lonesome, don’t 
you? But never mind, papa will be here 
to-morrow and then you willhave com- 











pany.’”’ 


looked as | 
like to obey but. 
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Instant Bunion Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in‘the last six months, J 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever le and I want you to 
let me ont youmy Fairyfoot treatment 
ree. m’t care how many so-called 
\ cures, shiclds or ads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dig. 
gustcd youare witht them all—you beep 
Sot tricd my_reme oy aad I have su 
absolute a it that § am g a: 
j com Se send it to you ebcolutel 
FREC. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remed wore aplieves youalmost 
instantl ; it removes the 
cause 0 the Heaton and thus the ugly 
deformity clisegpe pepee—oll this while 
you are wearin, hter shoes than ever, 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be ag td — in 
plain sealed envelope. 
Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 19, ‘Chicage, 
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IFTED ON PLATE holds 
ool teeth firmly in 
Prevents sore ie 

wl ra romotes mouth hy- 
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e, s health and 
am My oer by 
Deatis and Phy 





Dental Supp'y Dealzrs i Dros: Ists, 

35c,, 50c., $1. If ¥ 

| gist does not keep it send his 
name and 10c. in stamps for 

trial size to 

| Corega Chemical Company 

2138t. Gir Ave. 

| CLEVELAND, O. 

















‘NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Umake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 

»@ with these Artificial Ear Drums. 4 
{ wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- Hy 
able. No one sees them. ‘Write 
: me and I will tell you a truc 
j pet Rages J = deaf oe an 

7 make you hear. SS 
7 Medicated Ear Pron 

Pat. 


Geo. P. Way, Artificial Nov. 3, 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelcide St., Det Mid. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 
62 BREE DS Pure - Bred Chickens, 


—— Ducks, Tureees 
Fine Northern raised, y and vi 
ous. Fowls, Eg; , dnctibators at Low 

Pioneer 


Book on Destroying Tar 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., D., - ve of \,oman's 
Medical College, Chicago College are “Pharm: acy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure 0. superfluous air and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matte 
Dept. F-2, RIVERSIDE PU BLISHING co., Riverside, R. I, 


FRE 


Tro 
FREE Send atonce for FREE pros- 
pectus. Get posted now 


for the coming Spring, Summer, Fall. I 
pay good prices for hundreds of kinds of 
utterflies, insects, r collections, Simple 
work with my pictures, price list, instructions, 4 


SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Cal. 
E Ea Book ne) STYLES 
wert 


children’s —- chown ino in —~) "men 
dust send postennd ith your name ani pk, 
Chicago Mail Order Co., 2Gih and Indiana, Dept.222. Chicago 


'ILMS DEVELOPED] 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
i 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
Sg» 15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Phcto 
Finishing Co., 242 Be'l Ave., Roanoke, Va. 







































A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, Dept. 27, Auburn, N.Y, 
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SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET ENTITLED 
‘‘How To Be Successful In 


The Real Estate Business” 
STATE.PRESENT OCCUPATION 


Macdonald Cooperative Realty Co., Dept. 28, San Diego, Cal. 


Wanted! 


Dept. B, 810 MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., Buffalo, N Y. 
Go to Enrope at our Expense 4 ‘v ‘2% 


organizers of 

Write today for 
TNL PSI TY TOURS, Box Li 
boxe Bnd ¢ 


WANTED free 


possibilities. MUTUAL SUPPLY CO., « = 


Boys and Girls: :2 i sold for special ettort sell 


* ing novelties. Be quick. 
Drug Company = liancecx, Maryland 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 
IMPERIAL CoMPANY, D5, + - Parsons, Kansas. 





Capable teacher to travel and fe introduce home 
educational work. Substan ry with 
commissi inn op -, Perman ent poston wih 








= ae and programs, 
%, Wilmington, Del. 





ig aed sad uel steal 
raeue 
ie “yg. weatjonsl 
ney. aking 
BRADFORD, PA. 


Paterpeisios 














A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 





$3 


Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 
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Ill Teach You Piano 


In Quarter Usual Time 


To persons who have not previously heard of my method, this may seem a 
But I will gladly convince you of its accuracy by 
referring yor to any number of my graduates in any part of the world. 


pretty bold statement. 


HERE isn’t a State in the Union that doesn’t contain 

a score or more skilled players of the piano or organ 

who obtained their entire training from me by mail. I 

have far more students than were ever taught before by 

one man. Investigate by writing for my 64-page free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 

“My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely differ- 
ent from allothers. Out of every four hours of study, one 
hour is spent entirely away from the key board—learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws of Music. This 
is an awful shock to most teachers of the ‘‘old school” 
who still think that learning piano 
is solely a problem of ‘‘finger gym- 
nastics.” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish twice as 
much, because you understand what 
you are doing. Within four lessons 
I enable you to play an interesting 
piece not only in the original key, 
but in all other keys as well. 





I make use of every possible 
scientific help—many of which are 
entirely unknown to the average 
teacher. My patented invention, 
the COLOROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troub- 
led students for generations. By 
its use, Transposition — usually a 
‘‘nightmare” to students—becomes 
easy and fascinating. With my 
fifth lesson I introduce another im- 
portant and exclusive invention, 
QUINN - DEX. Quinn-Dex is a 
simple, hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables you to 
see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the key 









































DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition 


board. You actually see the fingers move. Instead of 
having to reproduce your teacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY—which cannot be always accurate—you 
have the correct models before you during every minute 
of practice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN -DEX 
save you months and years of wasted effort. 
be obtained only from me and there is nothing else any- 
where even remotely like them. 


They can 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch with 
me than if you were studying by the oral method—yet 
my lessons cost you only 48 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in scientific teaching. 
For the student of moderate means, this method of study- 
ing is far superior to all others; and even for the wealth- 
iest student, there is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all times 
in accord with the best musical thought of the present day, 
and this makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 


who would not recom- 
mend any Course but 
the best. It is for be- 
ginners, or experienced 
players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly 
or as slowly as you wish. 





All necessary music is 
supplied without extra 





Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 


Studio N 3, Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 


charge. A diploma is oe me eee 
oranted. Write today, | : 
yet .'’ | FREE Book COUPON 
without cost or obliga- | QUINN CONSERVATORY, STUDIO N3 
tion, for 64 a page free l Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
booklet, ‘““How to Learn | tion, your free booklet, “How to learn 
Piano or Organ.” Piano or Organ,” and fall arene of 
your course and special reduced Tuitior 
I Offer. 
I 
I Name. 
| 
{ 
, Address 
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Our Cover Picture 


We know that our readers enjoy our front covers, and we aim to 
have the drawings appearing there such as will not only be attractive 
but will also afford suitable material for oral and written stories by 
the children. This month we have the work of a new artist, Mr. 
Milo Winter, who has been very successful as an illustrator of 
children’s books. Among the books illustrated by him, are ‘‘Nights 
with Uncle Remus’”’ published by Houghton Mifflin Co., and ‘‘ Aesop’s 
Fables’’ published by Rand McNally & Co. 





Important Notice 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of April for the May 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go te your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 








Our April Number 


N giving our forecast for next month we are somewhat in doubt as 
to what features to particularly emphasize. We cannot by any 
means mention all that are entitled to it and the very things we 

omit may be the very subjects that some of our readers would be 
most interested in. Easter occurs in April, howbeit very early in the 
month, and naturally we present some Easter features. The double- 
page poster is a very attractive one for this season, with children 
and rabbits as the subject. Every teacher will want to use this for 
decorative purposes. There are other Easter drawings and the day 
is amply recognized in the Entertainment Department. Miss Bonnie 
E. Snow contributes another of her graphic articles, ‘‘Interior Deco- 
ration in the Elementary Grades.’’ In these days when the impor- 
tance of teaching civics, with all it implies, is so widely recognized, 
the first of two articles by Frank J. Lowth, Principal of Rock County 
(Wisconsin) Training School for Teachers, on ‘‘Localized and Vital- 
ized Civics,’’ which shows how to teach civics in the rural schools, 
will be especially appreciated. Mrs. Mattie Crabtree Blomquist con- 
tributes a most valuable article on ‘‘Study of Poetry,’’ using certain 
well-known poems for demonstration. Elisabeth H. Mayhew writes 
on ‘‘Correlation of Nature Study and Geography.”’ The sixth article 
in the Health Series by Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie and Florence 
Keith-Hyde very ingeniously develops the subject, ‘‘Colds and 
Movies.”’ We expect also to present a delightful travel article which 
will both put our teacher readers in the mood of preparation for their 
summer vacations and will also give them definite information con- 
cerning one way to spend them. The picture study is Troyon’s ‘‘Re- 
turn to the Farm’’; the Mother Goose, ‘‘Rain Rain, Go Away’’; the 
Jointed Toy, ‘‘Girl and Dog’’; and there will be a design for a wheel- 
barrow pushcart by Frank I. Solar, Instructor of Manual Training in 














the Detroit Public Schools. 





New Schedule of Prices 


Owing to the greatly increased cost of paper, printing and bind- 
ing, we have been obliged, in common with other publishers, to 
advance the prices of a number of our books. These advances, as 
will be noted, are slight and are only such as are made necessary by 
existing conditions. . 7 

The new prices of the books, both singly and in combination, are 
given in the schedule below. 


Prices and Combination Offers 





Wormal Instructor-Primary Plans, OM€ yeat..........sccseccseceeeeneeeeceseeeeeeeneees $2.00 ) 5 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ...............:ccseeeseeeeneeeeeceeee 1.00 H 
‘How I Did It?’ (See description on Page 64) ......cccccsesseeeseseeeceeeeteteeesaneee 60 | € 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ............:..seseeeeseee 2.75 Ss 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It”? ................:::000 2.50 | “¢ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 3.25 3 
Dik Pate GE Shiny FE NE TP sini niniscnscscssscsnssesescelesssssveesiseccessneoss 1.50 | =% 
Evéry Day Plans, S Vole., POStPAIG................0....scseercsoosenedaascees aeseesed oes 1.50 7 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ............cccceecceccssseeeeseeeeeesenees Cree 1.25 | 3* 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid..............:.cceseeeeeeeeccsees 1.25 | RS 
very Ding Dhans wie * Wii TUE TE? «a... onsen s ssc cseiesccesccesssvecseneasoosesans 2.00 | Ss 
Every Day Plans and Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... 2.50 | §% 
Every Day Plans, a, $pe'ey's destionBook and ‘‘How I Did It’? ...........00. 3.00 54 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments........ 3.50 + a 
Every Day Plans, rececys. Weston Boek, and ‘How I Did It??............cc00. 4.00 | 5& 
The Year’s Entertainments and Seeley’s Question Book.................... .s.s00 2.25 | 38 
The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.75 3E 
The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 1.75 | £§ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Either, Secley’s Question Bog ele ceeeeaee 3.00 | = z 
" cs (Geers Ekeranments & ‘How I Did It’? 3.50 | 38 
si - ‘a Se I oiccbt irks ainerictens 3.20 | 33 
be ‘ ‘e 4 ‘“ sc ‘6 “and ‘‘How I Did It’? 3,70 e§ 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year's Entertainments 2.00 33 
xsd OF ee Oe IY SI eh iis isk paca sentedincrancanstaminnaaone 2.20 | £3 
Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens E 
and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 
cents additional. For description of these books see page 72 of Feb’y number. J b 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@G 
Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 


The Pathfinder success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 


events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 82 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
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‘2’ ~—sC For Price of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers (2 vol.) in Combination 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, See Page 80 of February number. ” 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 
READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


edition is 


Order $1.00 worth 
plies with one of the 


{ All Postpaid Unless 
| Otherwise Stated “oo 


OUR’ BEST OFFER 
of Latta’s Sup- 
following aid 





and PRIM ay pre 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





inches, contains 288 pages and at subtract 35¢ fron the total. ‘Try it. 
j weighs two pounds. It represents — Normal Instructor-Wrimary . 
the efforts of several prominent Plans, On€ year ceccecces eeu $2.00 
educators who know the needs_ of Pathfinder, 1 year...ce....eeeee 1.00 
primary and rural teachers. The Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 1.50 
pestpard in ad $1.00. — 1 Industrial Arts Magazine....... v0 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis mL wim Schoo er = 1.25 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c ot a fl ies E cd 1a yes WEEP ssa s.0e 3.29 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or Kindergarten and’ First Grade.. 2.00 
3 it is ~ _ a ——— ete LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS National Geographic Magazine. 3.01 
amounting to not less than 00. Pirie three ‘rns printed size av Scientific American FE@Ticeve 5.00 
Half of Latta’s Bopk contains most of the following: c acer he Rar oigion Pepe pdt ‘Up. yw Woman’s Home Cor mp. INION. +++ 09 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 2.0 i* 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches....-ccscccees I5c Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 : 
16 Gingerbread Boy en to Color, 6x9 inches......... 15c Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall lPractical Methods, Aids and Devi for Teachers with No i] 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches....+....++. I5c Boy, "Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal .......-eceress . $ 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 EOL EET EEE 15c Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, "Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck Marion George Plan Books. Primary or Intermediate, 1 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...++++eeeeeeeees I5c ing Hen, Bunny Running, Browni e, "Indis in, Ne- in each set. State whether Prim or Intermediate. Per set.. 3 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 incheS....--+eeeeeeeeeeee I5c gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, We: wing Pte SUE Co adcdkecekaoeun $2.00 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......+-..... 5c Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper Saataine Seeley’s Question Book.......-+ 1.25 Christian_Herald, 1 year, 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15 ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per Primary Education, 1 yr. 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 10c 3rass Paper Fasteners, !4 in., 100, 16c; 4 in., 20c POE aS Ee ans eae 1.25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 


I 4 3 


FER 


Blackboard. Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
orders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Joys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Valen- 
tines; Cherries and Hatchet; Chicks; Birds; 
Easter; Tulips; Violets; Pussy Willows. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chiin- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program ; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; wae, Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother ; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; "hen Lear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion} Pig; Sheep ; W olf; Turkey ; 
Locomotive; Steamer ; Buffalo: Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 

Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 





Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 


&; 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise_ Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 





and 27. other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth............ - .50 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises... .40 


Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. - 1.20 
¢ Hour, by Bailey... 1.50 


For the Children’s 

Merry Animal Tales, by Bingham ...... 70c 
Dialogues for District Schools ....ss- « 30 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .15 














PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS, new 
AND PHONICS 1919 copyright .......+¢ 30c 
@ Latta’s New Phonic Cards..45c 
stdhacansihiis Aldine Phonic Cards... $1.00 
bis Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ ic 
Latta’s 8- inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......2 25¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
1S LATTA Inerwetad language or gifts. aye Sore 10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts....... 5e 
12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25¢ 
12 U. S. Pin Flags, paper.......-- rT 


Printed Weaving Mats 
Si 14x64, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
me Seer printed on thick paper, to 


be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





Printed Outline Maps 

United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or U nited States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10¢ 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 





per lb., 17c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra, 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 


12c; postage extra. 

Construction “Paper, 14 shts. = asstd., col- 
ors, 2lbs.,40c; postage ext: 2 paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 80c; pos tag e extr 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, Ox12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and’ for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 45c; pos 

Folding and Cutting Pay Jer, 35 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra, 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chai 

Writing Paper, 84xli, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%4, Blank, 
500 sheets, 334 Ibs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
12c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 45c; postage extra 

“Blendwell,” good wax cray ons, 8 color s in 

box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; : extri 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1. 505. po Ist age extra, 


Rubber Stamps 

Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; 5S: inta 5 Sol- 
dier; Cupid; vurse 
Bunny; “Bird 
Butterfly 
Set of 12 
Rubber Stan 
tin box, 24x33 
ready to usc......2: : 
Rubber Stamp 
nk, bottle....45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands... .10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser ..e0e-10c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 





1e 














> 



















Pad in 


inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per Set. ese0e-25C 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 











Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 


quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
hy ae Paper, medium quality, 8) 2x11, 
5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c3 Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra. 


COPING SAW with 12 


6-inch blades .........38C¢ 
1€ Coping Saw Patterns to 
| trace actual BEG. 6c6c008e Oc 
Tube Mending Gluc....15c 





16 Manual Traini ig Exer-__ 


| 


cises for Boys......-25c 
| Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace 


cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture........ 80c 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions .. 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$! 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener < 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .+....- 
8 Animal Drawings to trace..........es+6- 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 











Entertainment Material, Etc. 


Succesehil Plays, 9 DiRYSscccccccvccccccsceceses 35c 
Old Time Humorous Diz RIOM UES. «+s cere ee eeees 35¢ 
Modern Drill and Exercise Book...........+++ 35¢ 
Babee 108 BU GtGGGG san cccccncvisciccececesecess We 
Castle’s Entertainments, Recitations.... ....30c 
Patriotic Scr ip Book Recit: SNR Gaasee are 30c 
Patriotic Celebrations.......ce.ee: esa nn ceue 


Patriotic Crepe Posters, 20 in. by 10 ft oo 
Crepe paper, any color, 20 in. by 10 ft. 19¢ 
Ilundred Choice Selections to Speak 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship........... 
Bookkeeping Made Easy 
Debater’s Guide, Out suggestion ; 
Games for Playground, Home, School a: 
Gymn: sium, De CROOUONR hes F5l. cose te $1.60 


thw Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings 








with name 





G in print. and script as 
fags | shown. Each card 24x3 
Fa , . inches, printed alike on 
| sew iN 4) |both ‘sides. About 150 
hf di} other wordsin print and 
Beit, script, including pro- 


y nouns, verbs, adjective 35 
dog conjunctions, etc., making 

a vocabulary to prepare 

the child for any primer 

|G Por fit st reader. See the m 

listed in “The Beginner’ 

Outfit.” : 

















Per set 


. . 
The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of 
plies to teach 
dk ly of school 
the prit ner. 
Beginner’s 
more than 


devices and sup 
young children from the first 
until they are prepared to us« 

Every teacher who has used the 
Outfit as listed below has een 
satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 

Llackboatd Stencils, “showir ig sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace...1l6c 

Easy Words to Color and to build ser itences, 
large print and script in outline on whit 








iwing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16 
3,000 aoe Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
ig red ink, to tr ace, for four buy pils 12c¢ 
a vets, Figures, etc., on cards, %4- inch 
high, 1, 680 char: acters, for four pt upil .30c 





Alp hz ibets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4-ir 
high, 2, 320 ch: 5: ew me, for four pupils 
Pad for ginners, 100 sheets, 5 


each Se, for four pupil 50c 





h 
- 20c 
Tracing 

~ 
Nee Illustrated Prim: ary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


_ The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.03 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.63. 

Note: Add 50c for each 
Same as above for three pupils........ $2.40 
same as above for two pupil 
Same as above for 


. 
Paper Cutting 
Paper Cutting Designs, 
14 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, sorted sizes 20c 
12 'Differe nt Calens 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 
16 Birds in Colors, with Sener see, with 
16 Birds to Co lo or, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1, 000 Colored Circles *to Poste, l-in. asstd. 20c 
000 Colored Circles like abov re, gumme: d. 
*000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Sannaene on Cardboard. 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..2 
25 Public School Report Cards ere é 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 1990. 
Toy, Money, Coins and Bills, ven set 
Businesse Exercise to play st 
6 Large Mottoes and Ple like toe 





additional pupil. 


1? 


each 






15¢ 








Schools 


COMMON SCHOOL i 
BRANCHES IN A | HUGHES'S 


NUTSHELL, com: Common School 
plete with questions es 
and answers.. ; Branches 


IN A NUTSHELL 


a tS 





Prepared for the Benefit of 
TEACHERS ann STUDES 
aie Cards, Etc. 
Primary Arithmetic Car veacaue 
New Primary N l ( | ri 
Primary A rith ( for W W 
Intermediate Cards fo t 
Carbon Dane 20x30, sheet, ‘ f d 
12 Sheets T'ransparent Trac. Paper, 17x22..20c 
RUBBER YPE PRINTEI 
7 in., with figures, ink, — 
3 Ibs., $1.7 
1 
a 
l-inch type, 4 , $2.60; postas ext 
Alphabets, Figures, ete., 1-in, high, fine t 
paste for charts, over 2,0 haracters, 


Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 3 20—Was 
ton; 2ncolt ; Wil 


Latta’s Brown Pris 
Washington and Lincol: 
20, each 20c; both fo 
50 Popular Picture I 
Intermediate Language 
48 Indians in native dre 

7x9, book form.......... 
10 Indian Post ¢ 





Common Bird 

Blunt Point Scissors 
in., 12 p paid a $ 
Sharp Points, nickel 


P ’ , 
in., each postpaid...2 


CALL 
Chat | 
Good School 


Lead 
five-cent quality, rul 
Gum, to clean draw 


leat ts; Dots; Di monds; 
ty = 





lead, 
Art 
Sti ars; 


impkin Jack - Lante 
Wit hes; Black Cats; Tur! 
Holly ; Chick; 


Si ths Butt 
flies; ‘lowers; Easter | 
Flags; Maple Leave B 

Any Inittal. One |} in a 
BOX, RO DOR cscceccincse: 1 














Plastine, 
Blue " 
, 


Gree 








mixed ‘o oil, R d, Cream, Brow 





| J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FREE! 
Teachers Wanted! 


50 Copies of your photograph 
(right size to use in making appli- 
cations) free with an Agency mem- 
bership. Great demand for teach- 
ers now from all sections of the 
United States. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















Teachers Wanted 





Perkins County wants fifty normal 
graduates for rural school work next 
year. Experience desirable. 


First 
grade certificates or better necessary. 
Recommendations required. We of- 
fer best wages, best schools and best 
living conditions in South Dakota. 
We want only the best teachers. 


A. A. HALE, County Sup’t 
Bison, South Dakota. 











Unprecedented demand for 
Grade and Rural School Teachers 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Steger Building Chicago 











| reaniz zed _Old-] 

Texas Teachers’ Bureall **tacizrs'burea| 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1. oo. 

c. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texes| 














APPLICATION BLANKS bool form; detach. = 
you need, leaving stubs for memoranda; $1.10 postpaid. 
Remittance - must accompé 
THE Hi, D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
326 Stahiman Building, 
NASHVILL E, TENNESSEE. 


100 BEAUTIF UL POETICAL MOTTOES 


artistically printed on cards. Every teacher should have them. 
Every ch ita Bh 1] See ed Sent postpaid for 
MAINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - BANGOR, MAINE 


BRAYTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 Franklin 
Street, Providence, R. I. Registration FREE. No 
charge toemployers. Prompt Service. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n Marion, Ind, 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Debates, Orations, Essays 


and all kinds of papers for teachers and students written 
toorder. 600 words $1.00; 1000 words $2.00. Work done 
by college graduates, LIST OF SUBJECTS FREE. 
Southern Literary Bureau -:- Blackshear, Ga. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 




















Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, ‘home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- ~page pone “THE 


PROFESSION OF HOME- MAKING,’ 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St, Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 





positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. 'M any thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fled positions. Common school education “gutticient. 


Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Debates and Qrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
ae on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order, All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Let us know your wants, Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A GOOD POSITION 








with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No politic: al pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 


if not appointed, Full information and questions 


used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


‘* Brightness and Dullness in Children.’ 
By Herbert Woodrow, Ph.D., seme wl 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota. Illustrated. Cloth. 322pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is one of Lippincott’s ‘‘Educa- 
tional Guides,’’ edited by W. F. Russell, 
Ph.D. The book is a scholarly and sci- 
entific study of the subject. While the 
work is necessarily technical and in- 
volves thorough analysis and explana- 
tions of many psychological tests and 
laws, it is nevertheless very clearly 
and attractively presented. The author 
has used freely, to sustain and illustrate 
his statements, the records, tests, and 
accomplishments of eminent psycholo- 
gists and investigators. In order to fa- 
cilitate the work of the student, the 
sources of these references are given in 
numerous page footnotes; and at the 
end of the book is a complete index of 
the authors referred to, as well as an 
index of subjects. The author empha- 
sizes the need of the modern teacher in 
having some knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of intelligence, so that she may 
understand the causes of brightness and 
dullness, of success and failure, in her 
pupils, and regulate her work accord- 
ingly. ‘‘In dealing with bright children 
or with dull,’’ he says in the introduc- 
tion, ‘‘there are certain laws and rela- 
tionships which are fundamental, and 
which hold for all degrees of intelli- 
gence. There has grown up a science of 
general intelligence. This book is in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to 
that science. .. The teacher of to-day 
needs a knowledge of the modern psy- 
chology of intelligence. She must know 
when it is desirable to try to bring a 
backward pupil up to grade, and when 
it is not, and why it is usually not. She 
should realize that the exceptionally 
bright child who seldom troubles her 
may be her greatest problem. She 
should understand the sources of the er- 
rors teachers often make in their esti- 
mate of brightness and dullness. . . The 
teacher should know that intelligence 
has a physical basis, and should under- 
stand the relation of intelligence to the 
brain and to physical defects. Further, 
she ought to understand the part played 
by the various mental processes, in the 
make-up of intelligence, and the inter- 
relationship and organization of these 
processes. She should comprehend the 
relationship between mental ability and 
success and failure in school work, in 
order to determine upon the proper treat- 
ment of over-age pupils, and in order to 
value the great problem of preventing 
children from dropping out of school be- 
fore they have received the education 
that is their right. Clearly, the sci- 
ence of education depends upon, and 
finds its surest foundation in, the science 
of intelligence.’’ 


‘*Making Tin Can Toys.’’ By Edward 
Thatcher. Formerly Instructor of Metal 
Working, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Illustrated by Isabel Thatcher. 
Cloth. 214pp. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

The author of this book is the orig- 
inator of ‘‘tin can toys.’’ He takes all 
sizes and shapes of cans and gives spe- 
cific instructions as to making them into 
delightful toys and useful articles. This 
idea of utilizing tin cans—of making 
something out of nothing—is fascinating, 
and well in line with the thrift and con- 
servation movements of to-day. The 
work is adapted not only to those self- 
styled ‘‘tinkers’’ of the home, but to 
pupils of grade schools as well. ‘‘The 
materials used to make these toys,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘are plentiful and inexpen- 
sive—cans are everywhere. The tools 
needed are few and easy to use, and I 
found so many different and amusing 
durable toys could be made from used 
tin cans, and also that everyone seemed 
to have such fun making the toys, that 
I decided to use them for teaching pur- 
poses. Tin can toy making: has been 
thoroughly tried out in a grade school 
under a very able teacher, who under- 
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| JS your salary adequate for your needs in 
these H. C. of L. times? 


There are other positions that I know of and 
would be glad to help you secure. Locations in More 
more progressive schools, where you will have 
a broader field and a better chance to progress. 


Salary 
The demand for teachers is so great that no 
one need be dissatisfied. I am constantly in 9» 
' touch with these openings. I visit many e 
schools and know the exact facts about the 
places that I recommend. I can help you secure 
_ what you want, and also get you an unusual 


Want | 





Write for the story 


. ’ of *‘Betty’s Awak- | 
_ increase in salary. ening’? — a bright | 
. little book with 
_ A. P. Goddard, President, Educators-Agency, pin ~ oy se 
It’s FREE. 


| 1450 Y. M.’C. A. Bldg., Chicago 









































6534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four foreign | 
countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. Qur Eighth | 
Year of Recommending Qnly When Asked To Do So By Employers Direct. This is why 
Our Members are usually chosen. Theyare wanted. If you want a position with the Progressive | 
Employers who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service 
they usee NO ENROLLMENT FEE NECESSARY. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
318 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


















A Studied Service Excellent positions at high salaries Minneapolis 
in desirable locations are already 
—For— reported. Write at once for Teacher s 
. booklet and application blank. 
Each Teacher NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. Agency 
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The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service — No Advance Fee Required — Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “ jitfiiun" Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 

















-THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Twenty-eight years of successful service built on effective methods and 
honest dealings. State in first letter wishes as to work, location and 
salary. Payment of registry fee optional. Please mention’ this paper. 
R. B. HAZARD T. MOREY HODGMAN 
703-704 GLOBE BUILDING 1406 OLD NATIONAL BANK BLDG. | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
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THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and | 


College Teachers, Salaries for Rural Teachers’ $100.—$150 
TEACHERS enrol! Free. WRITE US NOW 

















The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities in any section when requested to do so, 

WE FILL MORE POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST THAN 
OTHER SECTIONS. NEVER TOO BUSY TO ANSWER INQUIRIES. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 


Enroll now for a good 1920 position. 
Calls come to us from every section 
of the country. Send for blank today. 

- J. Hawkins, Manager 
824 Metropolitan Building. St. Louis, Mo. 





SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* "fastweas"” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine _ Opportunity, where 


COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Sinaia New Mexico. 











stands making the toys. Pupils of ten, 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country. for the 


past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘‘How TO APPLY”’ 
C.M. McDANIEL, Mgr. 222:20.3.:midcusu"ecntae CHICAGO, IL 
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FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 

















N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamberof Commerce Bldg. 
Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT 25 E. Jackson Bivd., - Chicago 


Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 


34 years of conservative management. 


AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics sent FREE. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; 











p THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS 
WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. | 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C, E. White for Booklet. | 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Handicraft Building, 
89 South dene St.  anengeiia, Minnesota 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ — in Bone Newt 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
es 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 cop ar inches by 


34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money rcfunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - Y, N. Y. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. "HE AGENCY, OF PERSONAL RICE 


We are Setand ofte in touch with the best and highest salaried schools 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


in the pant ando pen Sc vanee salaries thirty to fifty per cent. Send 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


MAY ‘ONDERDONK, Manager. 
EGISTRA 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — ygamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H,. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


Contracts Awaiting Teachers! 





























Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations, Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


4lst year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 








All classes, good salaries, No fee unless 
appointed, Oswego Teachers’ Agency, 
Box N. Oswego, New York. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, settitessster cc 





BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE 
NORMAL TRAINED TEACHERS Fi eee ee ee om 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All communications answered the wre received. Services free to school officials. Membership free to teachers. 
Wire or write for teachers or positions. 
0. F. Revercomb, Manager., New York Life Building, Kansas City, Missouri and Denver, Colorado. 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "arcantas'ca"* 
ania ap oti nn nts a Hah Stel Cag Ua 
—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 


ENROLL NOW wearers orenin 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. 
Arkansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. We tie. teachers to positions 


that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L. WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


‘The best of positions. The best of salaries. Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, with EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS. Let us show you. Inquiries appreciated and given 
attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 1,500,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

















—SALARIES HIGH 














Twenty-six years’ successful ser- 
vice in behalf of Teachers and 
School Officials, We operate in all 
Western States. Early registra- 
tion is desirable, 

FRED DICH, A. M., Manager 
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eleven, and twelve years of age have 
proved that these toys are easy to make, 
and many schools now have the work 
well established.’’ The author has some 
very ingenious ideas, both in the con- 


ception of these toys and in the materials | 


utilized. The thirty-two chapters are 
packed full of interesting material. The 
directions are very carefully and com- 
prehensively handled. Numerous line 
drawings clearly explain the various 
tools and processes, and thirty-one full 
page plates reproduce photographs of 


completed products made by the author | 


and by other ‘‘tin can tinkers.’’ 


** Liberty the Giant Killer.” By Rebecca 
Salsbury, author of ‘‘ At the World Peace 
Table,’’ and William H. Allen, author of 
= War Facts for Every American,” **Uni- 
versal Training for American Citizen- 
ship,’’ ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 100pp. 
Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City. 

This little story book is an important 
addition to the recent books intended as 
aids to Americanization teaching, for it 
represents the first attempt to give hero 
stories from the World War to younger 
pupils. The first story covers the in- 


teresting events of the day of the Armis- | 


tice. Each of the principal Allied coun- 
tries is represented with a hero story | 
which brings in the reason for each coun- 
try entering the war. ‘Ihe final chapter is 
‘*A Just and Lasting Peace.’”’ The stories 
are vivid and well told, and are interest- 
ingly bound together by the characters 
of the ‘‘Jones Family,’’ each of which 
tells his story through the ‘* Peace Story 
Club.’’ Suggestions are given for mak- 





ing drawings of incidents and characters | : 
in the book, and for acting some of the | E 
incidents. | 2 


‘The Book of Really Good Recita- | 


tions.’’ Edited by Bery! Heitland. Cloth. 
256pp. $1.12. Evans Brothers, London, 
England. 

As the editor of this collection of reci- 
tations states in her preface, ‘‘The chief 
aim which has ruled the choice of items 
for this book has been to provide selec- 
tions which young performers will really 


like to recite, and which will be popular | 
at young people’s concerts and enter- | 


tainments and also for recitation in the 
home. A considerable number of items 


find no place in existing collections, | 


while as a rule, recitations which are 
already easily available have been 
omitted. ’’ 
a large number of selections, both in 
prose and poetry, a short explanatory 
chapter on the art of recitation, care- 
fully worked out directions for reciting 
many of the selections, and a very com- 
prehensive system of classifying and in- 
dexing the selections. 


**Uncle Danny’s Neighbors.’’ By Fran- 
cis B. Pearson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Ohio, author of ‘* Reveries 
of a Schoolmaster,’’ ‘‘The Vitalized 
School,” ete. Cloth. 268pp. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

Uncle Danny is a benevolent old college 
professor who is loved by every one in 
the community in which helives. In this 
book he plays the role of a friendly ben- 
efactor to all his neighbors who come to 
him in confidence with their various trou- 
bles and problems. With his unfailing 
good nature, kindly interest, ready wit, 
and practical philosophy, he gives each 
successive caller a ‘‘treatment,’’ more 
or less severe according to the case; and 
usually the caller departs more enlight- 
ened, and aconvert to Uncle Danny’s 
philosophy. The reader is introduced to 
Uncle Danny and to his dog, Nick, 


BOUL ULL StU 





The book contains, besides | 


through a soliloquy that covers the open- 


ingchapter. Each of the following chap- 
ters is devoted to an interview with one 
of his neighbors. The Grade Teacher, 
the Mother, the Boy, the College Pro- 
fessor, the High School Teacher, the 
Preacher, and many others in turn, come 
to Uncle Danny’s study on their various 
errands. The reader will not fail to be- 
come interested in this lovable old pro- 
fessor and in the inevitable Nick, whois 
his constant companion in the study, on 
the street, and even in the classroom. 
The book, besides being an entertaining 
narrative, is an interesting character 


Training School for Nurses 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Offers o tire year course in nursing to women between 
the ages of 19°a inimum educational requirement, two 


1, For information Add 
LavEalgPakveRt, °F 49 W. Superior St., Chicago, Im, 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


are now being booked for next 
September. Register at once 
to secure exactly the position 
and locality you prefer. We 
place teachers where they will 
make good and be contented 
in every way. Complete infor- 
mation about our personal ser- 
vice upon request, write today. 


|, Union Teachers Agency 
A. S. Harst, Ph.,D. Director 
314 First Trust & Deposit Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service, 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nurciag 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation, 








TE 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fit a High School 
education or its educational equiv ple nt; minisnuns age 0 
years, For further information, add 


Illinois Training Schock For Nurses 
509 S. Monore St., Box *‘N’’, Chicago, lilinois 





Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
Y training at home through 
our correspondence course 

Age 19 to 60. 

Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 

ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 

Invaluable for the practical nurs 

- ntire tuitio: om earned ina few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money re- 

funded | if student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 















Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, 


Registere d be the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
struction. tT he oretical and prac tical class 


Chicago, Illinois 





equire- 


u e eX e Minimum e 
ments, 2 yenre’ “High § FS Scho Sol work. For inf< sematio on ap »pl ly to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 














Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day, Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work thruout. Modern Nurses’ home; in- 
cludes summer vacation home for nurses, Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years High School work 
or its equivalent, 

For free catalog, 
Nurses, Box 21, The Grace Hospital, John R. St. 
& Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


address Superintendent of 








NURSING COURSE 


Three years including Medical, Surgical, Ob- 
stetrics, Contagion and Childrens Department. 
Allowance eight dollars per month and board, 
Write for illustrated prospectus, 

The Staten Island Hospital Training School 
for Nurses. (A branch of the University of 
} a A sate Tompkinsville, N. Y 














MAKHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Demand by hospitals and prive ate 
patients never so great as now. We help ye ou find empl 2 
at good pay. So now is your opportunity to bec 





ome a trained nurse 


Earn $25 to $35 per week. You can quickly learn in your spare 
time. Graduates of our Training Course get dipi wy approv od by 
best doctors. Hospital experience A provided if desired. Easy terms 


Write at once for catalog. State 
AMERICAN TRAINING ‘SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
HOOL FOR NURSES 


ree oa pa Registered by the State of I] 
cal and practical class work thro >ust hor ut. 

nance provided as wellasan allo 

mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NORSING SCHOOL, 

2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
vy 


American and European teachers. Endorsed b 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 

The only recognized Conservatory of: Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD, 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for | 


home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experienceof Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the ‘individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touchofanaccomplished teacher—isyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write, tellin se you are 
Any Instrument jNterestedine-Piano Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY | 


Chi llinois | ° a. 
icago, Illinois | -.ve and practice thrift; 


6198 Siegel-Myers Building 
YOUR FUTURE | 
ia Depends on how you prepare 
< a yourself now, Personal power 


lics in the Art of Es press ion, | 
Its study will make you mc fuls 
increase your pc opt ilarity and “art sing pe we — 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION | 





cups a or position, 
ublie 
ning, 


Whatev er your oc 
y I by 





and voice 
can instruct 





idsome d liplomas. 
Send 6c. in sheips for Iilustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Lept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Mi usi¢ Your Hone F REE 
In Your Home 
n 


Yoo cam mtad Mua, oKe this quickly 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo Ete. Beginner 

or advanced player wT One lesson weekly Jilustrations make 
th lain. Only expense about * bc per of 

postaae >and music t used. Write for FREE b sooklet whieh explains 

everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bullding, CHICAGO 


























Few month’s easy home training pre- 
\< you for salesmanship. Salaries 
,600 to $10,000 or more yearly. Salesmen get 
best of everything—live like kings. Serious short- 
age of trained men Our Employment Service 
will he Ip you a toa go od positio pn even before ys u 
finish Cou rd postal for free be ok, fill 
with suce as 8 aherione ltshows yout ioW. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING aSS'N, 
Chicago, lil. 


Dept. 31C, 











Learn To Teach ‘Dancing 


We shall need 20 teachers in our schools at 
good salaries. We give you thorough training 
in latest steps and teaching methods, Both 
correspondence and resident courses, Send 
stamp for booklet, 


NASCI CULTURAL SCHOOL 
112 W. WAYNE, FT. WAYNE, IND. 






























If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


andlike to draw—you should study 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 

know—recommend us and employ our 

students. We will guarantee to make you 

a essful— Learn athenetn yourepare time 

in our re micont school—Day or evening. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalog 

com RCIAL ‘ART “SCHOOL 
717, 116 - Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A BANKER 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
ion in which there are great gppestunities for doth men 
er d women. once for free book, ‘* 














ea Banker,’’ by Epcar G. ALCORN, Preside ~"1 
American po of Banking, 52 McLene Bide. ; Columbus, 0. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


, Salesmanship, Auto, Engineering, Drawing, Civil 
Susine $3, Ht KD School, and sg Lag 4 ue “ee thoroughly 
taught by mail, Fo Free Tuition Plan,’ 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers” Shio 





law, Re sal Estate 





of lessons so admirably graded and ar- 


| study, contrasting the mistaken and false 
| ideas of several 
| the community with Uncle Danny’s 
| wholesome and helpful philosophy of life. 
| aoe act : ; _ 


First Lessons in Business. By J. 

A. Bexell, Dean, School of Commerce, 

Oregon Agricultural College. Cloth. 

68e. 147pp. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

This book is one of Lippincott’s 

**Thrift Text Series,’’ and is intended 





The author believes rightly that the time 
is ripe for an attempt through the public 
schools and through the younger genera- 
tion to change the attitude of mind of 
| the American people from that of a 
thoughtless, wasteful, ease-taking people 
| to a prudent, thrifty, and industrious na- 
| tion. We are now passing through a great 


| anew the lessons of thrift. Among the 
first lessons taught boys and girls in the 
| home and in the public schools should be 
those in thrift and saving. They should 
| learn that waste means to rob others and 
| leads to poverty, while the practice of 
| thrift leads to plenty. The book teaches 
this and tells in simple, concrete fashion 
| the things boys and girls should know. 
| Honesty and its results are dealt with; 
as are also industry, promptness, cour- 
| tesy, and loyalty, and their significance 
in a substantial business career. How to 
avoid extravagance and waste; how to 
exercises in 
keeping of personal and household ac- 
counts; and those elements of business 
forms and practice with which ev eryone 
should be familiar, are given in a series 





ranged as to appeal to adults and chil- 
dren alike. 


| crisis, one in which we are being taught | 


misguided members of | 


primarily for the eighthand ninth grades. | 





” 


12mo. 


Al- 


of France. 
187pp. Henry 


“The Children 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
temus, Philadelphia. 

This book contains stories of the hero- 
ism of the boys and girls of France. 
Many are the instances of self-sacrificing 
patriotism on the part of French chil- 
dren during this great war. Through 
many of these stories there runs a spirit 
of heroism that is sublime. They will 
prove an inspiration to every boy and 





girl of America and cannot but lead them 
to a more perfect manhood and woman- | 
hood. | 


‘*Blueprinting.’’ By John F. Friese, | 
Editorial Assistant and Draftsman, Man- | 
ual Training Magazine, Peoria, IJ/linois. 
Cloth. 56pp. Illustrated. 5c. The | 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. | 

In a popular form as a subject in it- 
self blueprinting has received little or 
no attention. In a number of mechani- 
eal drawing books and ina few maga- 
zine articles it has been briefly treated 
so as to give a general understanding of 
some particular phase of the subject. 
‘his book presents practical informa- 
tion about blueprinting and such prac- 
tices as are in current use, in a form 
which will be of most service to blue- 
printers. The book is written in simple 
non-technical language, with a view of 
its being used by students and others 
not familiar with the subject. It is the 
hope of the author that the book may 
result in more blueprinting being done 
especially in school’ shops. Printing 
Room Arrangements and Equipment are 
fully discussed, giving floor plan and ar- 
rangement of blueprinting and photo- 
graphic dark rooms. All of the appa- 
ratus needed or used in a large establish- 
ment are fully illustrated. Blueprint 
Papers, Making Blueprints and Special 
Printing are the subjects of other chap- 
ters. The book is a complete guide to 
the subject of blueprinting and manual 
training departments of our schools will 
find it especially valuable. 


“The Wish Fairy of the Sunshine and 
Shadow Forest.’’ By Alice Ross Colver. 
Illustrated. Boards. 68pp. 50c. Henry | 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 

Nine bright little stories make up this | 








Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 
Courses for High-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 


the Industrial Arts, and for those interested in the study of academic 
All courses command credit. 


subjects are given by correspondence. 





Address The University of Chicago 


(Div.1) Chicago, Illinois 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 
WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write us today for sinha a “‘The Road to Good Positions’’ 
Enrollment Fee Not Necessary 
BRANCH OFFICES 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ROK IES TEA CHERS 


ENC y..EMPIRE BLDiG,.DENVER.COLO, 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED -—- OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 








The Largest and Most Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 





a 





Better Positions! Better Pay! 


We cover the entire country. Our. Employment Department has an unusual 
number of vacancies, some emergency and some for next September, paying ex- 
cellent salaries. We need you if you are interested in teaching or administrative 
| positions. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. Let us hear from you. 
AM ERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 853, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO | | 

















POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND 


THE WAY TO 
THE. BEST 


THE C }4 IC Ay G ‘@) TEACHERS’ 
31 West Lake Street. Suite 205 AGENCY 
CANADA 


You can have bag ite Fas wantnow. We can save you five times your ee 
in salary alone or position at once. Fewer subjects toteach. Better loca’ 
and in better schools where advancement is sure. That's Our Business. 


We Need 500 Teachers. 





” 








7 E A C KH E R S SUPERINTENDENTS, DIRECTORS. 
g All that is necessary is to write to 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colorado. Geo. W. Hampton, Mgr. 











WE CAN HELP YO 


you want a position in any of the Western states, write us. 


CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, M : 


get higher salary and a better position 
than you can secure without our aid. If 
We are the only national agency offering 
FREE REGISTRATION. 

412 Chamb 


of C ce Bldg., Spokane 











Wyoming Needs Teachers. 


in rural schools $ 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
ployment Bureau, Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 
5-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 





graduation, Higher salaries to grade and high schoo! teachers, Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in eS Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 


have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust amo. school 
people in our territory. ri for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 
F.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle, 











DRAMATIZE YOUR “‘HEALTH CLASS”’ 


This also affords a program for Visitors’ Day, Par- 
ent-Teachers meeting, etc. It is easily rendered, 
entertaining and instructive. Booklet 50 cents. 
Approved by U. S. Government. 
MINNIE SPEER BOONE - Caruthersville, Mo. 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 
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| 











Dress Designing Lessons 
FREE-- 


Women—Girls--15 or over, can easily learn | 
Dress Designing during their spare moments 


IN 10 WEEKS | 





Dress Designers Frequently Earn 


$40 to $100 a Week 


COUPON 











Many start parlors in their y 
/ 


own homes 





7 Mail to Franklin Institute, 


Hundreds of others design and 
Dept. P862, Rochester, N. Y. 


make their own gowns 
Kindly send me _ absolutely 
Send coupon immediately for free, book containing sample les- 


Free Sample Lessons. sons in Dress Designing, Dress 


! Making and Coat Making as 


The supply will not last / taught in 10 weeks, spare time. 


long. 
/ Name———-_-_ — 


/ 


J Address- 


Act Immediately. 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 


plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Eldg. Cleveland, Ohio 



















$20 
U ULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 
em of teaching note music by mail. ‘To first 


Wonderful new s 
pupils in each locality, wo'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND “SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 57, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘“‘wee book for wee folks.’’ It is suit- 
able as a story book both in the home 
at bedtime and in the school during the 
story hour. In each tale the Wish Fairy 
makes a wish ‘‘come true.’’ Nine col- 
ored plates illustrate the text, and a 
colored frontispiece introduces the Wish 
Fairy to young listeners. 


**Food for the Sick and the Well. How 


to Select It and How to Cook It.”’ 
By Margaret J. Thompson, Registered 


Nurse. Cloth. 91pp. $1.00. World Book 
ew Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
ork. 


The author of this little book of recipes, 
as a result of many years of experience, 
has changed and adapted well-tried reci- 
pes so as to form a regulated diet for the 
sick, for convalescents, and for those who 
wish to preserve their health through 
proper care in eating. Besides the reci- 
pes the volume contains a chapter on 
‘general considerations,’’ a section de- 
voted to such treatments as baths, hot 
packs, poultices, etc., an introduction by 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., and a 
complete index. 


‘*Furniture Upholstery for Schools. ’’ 
By Emil A. Johnson, B.S., A.M., Assist- 
ant Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Cloth. 
64pp. $1.00. Illustrated. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, II]. 

This is the first compilation of material 
in book form of the interesting subject 
of upholstery. It is at once simple and 
yet sufficiently complete for use in fur- 
niture classes in school shops. The author 
is a successful teacher and the book is 
correct from the teaching standpoint. It 





FOR 


BIG SALARY you 


The Government or business concerns will start YOU on 
$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a ycar as bool:kecper or stenogra- | 
pher—this we guarantee—or $2,400.00 to $5,000.00 as ac- | 
countant when we train you. Thousands of positions to be | 
filled. By a new method, indorsed by business men, we 
train you by mail or at our ofice within half usual time. 
Three hundred thousand Draughon -traincd have made 
good. Clip and send this notice for particulars. Address 


Draughon’s College, 210-6, Nashville, Tenn. | }olstery makes work of this character 





Easiest Shorthand 


Learn in 5 evenings home stu 
then acquire speed Ay we. ys 







tion, messages, etc., rapidly 
spoken, alter brief, pleasant prac- 
ice. Favorite method for personal 
use ; ke notes at lectures, meet 
ings + keep confidential diary. Big 
help in any profession or business ; 
N sts, commngrel "be pebtie cal cetvate ote 
lavy, cou! commercia 3; by public an vate stenog- 
taphers, teachers. Slight co: 1. Shorthand-«for bus cle, 
including YOU., Proof Lessons, Refund Guarantee and Brocti 





is practical, as experienced upholsterers 
attest, and it gives enough of the histor- 
ical and artistic side of the subject to 
awaken the interest of the student in 
upholstery as an art craft as well asa 
means of decorating and making com- 
fortable furniture. The added beauty 
and comfort given to furniture by up- 


worth while. The practical contents of 
the book have been verified and corrob- 
orated by Henry Euler, a practical up- 
holsterer for fifty-nine years, and by 
Herman Schwartling, who has followed 
the trade thirty years. 


**How to Do Business by Letter.’’ Re- 
vised Edition. By Sherwin Cody, Di- 





with Testimonials free, postnaid. 
NEW YORK CITY 


dress: 
KING INSTITUTE, H-191, Station F, 











W { d @ ZEACHERS 
anted: crust 

e@ STUDENTS 
to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 


Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $159 a month, 
Write for FRE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- 


mering and Stu , ‘Its Canse and Cure.” It tells how L 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years, 
BerJamin §. Bogue, 5905 Bogne Building, 


TAMMER wx: 


Re-education the key. This marvelous method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while book 
—“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” Mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents, The Hatfield Institute, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Iil. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and mast success- 
fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western 
for Stammerers,Inc., 2311Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stammerers and Stutterers 


We h the books that cure. Books used by BEST 
Tendlaaes | ond Ghekente, GYMNASTICS OF THE VOICE, 
$1.50. SPCOCH HESITATION, $1.15. 

EDGAR S. WERNER & C9., 43 East 19th St., New York City 











ST-STU-T-T-TERING 23sec 


booklet free. Walter McDonnell, otomac 


Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


___ HOME 
eID 
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rector, School of English, Chicago. 
Cloth. 12mo., 288pp. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 
| There isa world of good advice grouped 
within the pages of this book. The 
| larger part of the business of the United 
| States is done by correspondence, and it 
is of vital importance to the business 
man to be able to express his thoughts 
| on paper in such a way that the person 
| getting the letter will not only be pleased 
to get it, but will want to act in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the sender. 
Whether it is a request, a ‘‘dun,’”’ a 
complaint, or an order, the man who 
knows how to be grammatical, tactful, 
and pleasing in his correspondence is the 
man, all things considered, who will 
succeed. This book, used as a model, of 
which the author was one of the first to 
make practical application, should be a 
great success, for the reason that the 
principles here outlined were, and are, 
successful. The topics include Form and 
Style of Business Letters, Applying for 
a Position, How Money is Collected, 
Salesmanship in Letters, Colloquialisms 
and Slang, Customs and Regulations of 
the Post Office, and many others. There 
|‘is also ample instruction in Formal Eng- 
| lish, and in Correct Usage. 

To accompany this book there is a 
pamphlet, 8vo., paper, containirg model 
letter forms, exercises, and model forms 
for checks, notes, drafts, money orders, 
receipts, and all other business forms. 
Each letter or form has its notation, 
giving directions for the practice work 
to be done as well as a reference to the 
chapter, or page, where the topic or 
the original letter is to be found. 





High School Course 
in Two Year. 


Learn at 
home, in 

sparc t.me. 
Here fs complete and simplified high school course that you 
can finiab in two years. ‘Meets al college entrance srquire, 


5 pared by le: 
universities and 
Write for 





oO} 
Ae *5 is your opportunity. 
booklet and foll particulars. No obligations what- 
Write today—NO , 


) PONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, | | 


























ing them to you. 





extremely low prices. 


New Combination Set For Design, Number 


It includes 20 cardboards cut in one-inch squares and a 
box of colored tablets, providing material enouh for the 
Its possibilities are endless and work with 
Price complete is 


entire class. 


it alweys fascinating. 


only 75 cents. 


Test 





Wt, 244 lbs. 


~ Key Words 
Phonetic Drill Cards 


56 cards to teach families; plac- 
ing complete word before the child 
who is thus interested by connect- 
ing the family symbol. 
Per set 35 cents. 


Drawings to Color 


Funnyland 


Frolics 


16 original designs 
| personifying various 
objects, and portray- 
frolics, 
Arouse interest, stim- 
| ulate imagination. 


ing merry 





























scriptive or 
words. Entirely new and 


These Teaching Helps 
Make Teaching Easy 


_ Thousands of novel devices have been invented to aid young | 
minds in absorbing knowledge, and while most of them possess | 
some degree of merit, comparatively few prove really valuable to 
the teacher in the school room. 

Realizing this, the house of Dobson-Evans is ever careful to | 
ascertain the practical value of teaching helps before recommend- | 
Depend upon it therefore the following arti- 
cles selected from our big catalog are not only among the newest 
and most unique, but are test-proved teaching helps. 


Note the | 





t | 





Wt. 10 02, 





Animals 


24 cards, each illustrat- i 
Ing a wild animal. | 
addition to picture each 
card contains a list of de- 


sugges 








Fine for ls get > ; racef 
a rmngesgeant ; ) | original. Set with com- sory buries | | 
composition work. a \ ae rodent agile | 
Wt. of set, 8oz., price | ( gare] Pleteinstructions, 40 cts. | wy worry | | 
, i--~ (¢C- \ builds 
20 cents. '& enamel 
Landscapes Industrial Toy Money | 
W eaving 
Made from tinted, @ 
Miss = strongconstruction 1 
AY paper. Can_be woven __p= ak m™ | 
if] me without necdles. ‘lean EDUCATIONAL Ete) || 
wiih 42} 1235—25 Cray Mats and hi[FIVEJEDS Tov Money, beg EINE: 
; 1 $8. 6o~=< frinzes, 35c. Wt. 12 0z. Po 3 — “7 ) 
Za | 4 LE ~~ 233-25Drown Matsand =} 7 y >. 
ay 4 Led tit i > 907 NY ) } 
Oe fringes, 35c, Wt.1202Z. jj) GRRL x ) H | 
oS <4 FIVE DOLLARS _ | } 
Se EEULLAD | 











Above is one of 10 simple, effec- 
tive, easily colored designs in dec- 
’ orative landscapes. 
tunity for descriptive work in 
language. Complete set only 10 


cents, Wt. 3 oz. 


Fit Ins— 
Simple 
Objects 


Outline of the pic- 
ture is cut out for 
child to reinstate. 
Printed and writ- 
ten words enable 
pupil to associate 


| word and object. 


Set of 24 cards, 
40 cents. Wt. 9072. 














Fine oppor- 























dog 











postage when ordering. 


dren, 


| 312 N. Front Street, 
| COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


articles you need every day. 


“Coins” and “bills’? represent- 
ing about $950.00 instrong, neat | 
box. Nothing like it for teach- | 
ing numbers and change mak- 
ing. Wt.90z. Price 40cents. 

Fractional 1 
Disks = 
0 


A most practical 
way of studying 
fractions of vari 
ous denojmina- 
tions. They inter 
est the child and 
hold his attention. 
Wt. 60z. Set com- 
plete only 25 cts. 


Addition—Multiplication Cards 

Multiplication taught through the medium of addition, | 
Teach the multiplication table through the fives in the only | 
practical way adapted to the umderstanding of young chil- | 
With full instructions, set 30 cents. 


OUR BIG FREE CATALOG 


Contains 64 pages crowded with illustrated descriptions of 
It represents one of the largest 

and most complete stocks in America, and the prices are 
always right. 


Send for this catalo 


NOTE: Low prices quoted above do not include carriage charges. 
Weights cf each article are given so that you can easily ascertain 


exact amount of postage required to your zone. All goods guaranteed. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 
WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
130 A. So. Penizsylvania St., 


IN 





Bhatt ae 
Natural History Language 





and Busy Work 
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In 


tive 


thumb 

















one fifth 











Wt. 7% 02. 


g today, 


Be sure to enclose 


DIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















the s 
there will be bes 


immer 


The expenses are the 
term, and rooms $10.00 


lowest. 
to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving complete 


vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. 
ginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; 


information concerning courses, ctc., 


| HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 


VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
SUMMER SCHOOI 
U f EK ~ -~ / ») 
HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920 and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher to combine 


During the summer session 








Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, H E ics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, C i 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 





ing, 
board $48.00 for the 
address 


will be mailed free, 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
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children’s 
noted municipal playgrounds, 

Four Dormitorieson College grounds, 
recreations to Summer students- 








Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate 
diploma, Kindergarten and Primary 

method, 

Lectures 


seventeen minutes ride from centerof city. 
parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf,theatre concerts and opera. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN, ADDRESS: 


Box 301, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 





—— 





Nation! Riadewesten and E Riataary: College 


Summer School June 21 to August 135 


and advanced. Credit applied toward 


De monstration School for children, using Problem-Project 
Observation in Kindergarten and Primary grades in C hicago public and private schools, 
upon Present Day Problems in Community Living by prominent Chicago educators and so- 
cial workers. Special courses in nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and pageants, 
literature and the art of story telling, playground methods with observation in Chicago’s 


Chicago offers many 

















Physical Education 
For Women Established 1903 


Ti tea bn oe ] 6 WEEKS SUMMER 
: SESSION 


June 28—Aug. 7 





Normal course in all 
branches of physical 
education under well 
| known and experienced 
teachers. Games, gym- 
nastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory 
classes, 

DANCING — Madeline 
| Burtner Hazlitt will be 
| here during the entire 






| session giving all the new 
work in Interpretative, 
Classics, Aesthetic, Folk 


Sachoed sivenBicees in Chicago’ , and Nature dancing; also 
d 


Anest boylevarc Baby Studies in dancing. 


Two year normal course open in September. 
Summer Camp in MICHIGAN—June 5-July 3. 
SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
For catalogs of summer and winter work address 
Registrar: 

Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER CAMP SESSION 
July 


5---August 13 
IF 


great outdoors 
Girl Scout leadership, 


shore, 





you are seeking an 
opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement 
and a vacation in the 
under 


come to THE ISLAND, Gull : 
Lake, Mich., thelakeofclear = 
waters, sunshine and sandy = 


Accredited Girl Scout School = 


for Captains ; certificate given at = 


School Methods, Dancing, Canoeing, Swimming, Etc. 
Aesthetic and folk dancin: 
the three Chalif gold m redal holders. Limited Re ecistration. 
Address : C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D., 


Box N.1., Battle Creek, Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


= successful completion of courses in Ple ayground, Public = 


zunder Miss Louise Baylis, one of = 


aenuneesanntnatNattte 





PRIMARY TRAINING, 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College | 
June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, III. | 
Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— 
Central Location—Accredited. Address Registrar, 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

















than you have 
shown _in big cata’ 
free. We also s 
nless or club officers. oO. 
in 2 colors, 3 initials and date. 
in Silver Plate, 30c each; 
12 or more 25Sc each. 
In Sterling, 50c each; 


12 or more 45Sc each. No. 378 


More Attractive Designs 

















We Manufactare 


Diplomas 
Invitations 
Programs 


Class Pins 


Pennants 








Frames for Diplomas 


Write for prices and description 








STE PEC hk 





Send for description of our 
Booklet Souvenir Diploma 








If you do not have our 1920 sample lines and 
catalogs, send for them at once. 
5,000 schools with Commencement Supplies. 


We supply 





The Harter School Supply Company 


634-636 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 

















| the situation. 


Educaticnal Notes 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, the recently 
elected Superintendent of Schools of Los 
Angeles, is believed to-be the only woman 
holding a post of this character in a large 
American city. Mrs. Dorsey has been 
connected with the Los Angeles schools 
for twenty-four years, beginning as a 
teacher in the high school and serving 
for the last seven years as assistant su- 
perintendent. She had taught at Vassar 
College, of which she is a graduate, be- 
fore removing to California in 1884. Her 
early life was spent in New York state, 
| at and near Penn Yan. Mrs. Dorsey is 
| vice-president of the National Education 

Association, and a member of its Exec- 
| utive Ceuncil. 





A controversy which has been in prog- 
ress for some time, between the Board 
of Education of New York City, and City 
Superintendent Ettinger has been deter- 
mined by a decision from State Com- 
missioner Finley. This decision sustains 
every contention of the Superintendent. 
It lays down the general principle that 


bers is not empowered by the statute to 
supersede the professional staff in mat- 
ters of educational and business adminis- 
tration and that the Board of Education, 
although clothed with very great powers, 
must function with the Superintendent 
of Schools, who is the chief executive, 
not only of the board, but of the school 
system. 


The St. Louis plan of teaching safety 
is advocated by the National Safety 
Council in its campaign to promote in- 
struction which shall decrease the annual 
toll of nearly 100,000 deaths from acci- 
dents in the United States. These figures 
include 10,000 children under’ ten years 
of age. The interest of civic and other 
organizations has been enlisted in the 
effort to have publie and parochial schools 
throughout the country adopt the St. 
Louis plan, which consists not in adding 
safety as a subject of study, but in cor- 
relating it with other studies in such a 
way as to gain best results without bur- 
dening the curriculum. In English, for 
example, the children write compositions 
on safety. It is claimed that in com- 
munities where such instruction is given, 
the number of deaths from accidents has 
decreased noticeably. 





¢ 
The question of teachers’ salaries, 
emphasized as it was by the growing 
shortage of teachers in the Chicago 
schools, brought about positive action by 
the Board of Education in that city dur- 
ing January. The movement was vigor- 
ously pushed by one of the leading city 
papers at least, and the statistics given 
in its columns were very forcible as to 
It resulted in a substantial 
increase to each teacher, dating January 
1. The extra sum called for by this ad- 
vance amounted to $3,500,000. It was 
maintained that in the last five year 
period teachers have had an increase of 
only 12.7% including the $100 bonus paid 
to them last year and which was only 
temporary. A comparison of the figures 
produced in this salary campaign shows 
that while Chicago stands fourteenth in 
list of cities as to per-capita wealth 
it stands fifty-eighth in the list as to 
percentage of taxes devoted to schools. 
\ 


Kansas, one of the pioneer states in the 
movement for prohibition, is organizing 
for a vigorous anti-cigarette campaign. 
Dr. William A. McKeever, well-known 
through his work and writings on the 
training of youth, and department di- 
rector of the Presbyterian National Board 
of Temperance and Moral Welfare, has 
been made Field Secretary of the new 
movement. He will operate from head- 
quarters in the University of Kansas. 
Dr. McKeever has helped form a new or- 
ganization, the name of which is the Ju- 
venile Defense Society of Kansas. The 
President is C. F. Rice, a school princi- 
pal in Kansas City, Kan. William Rose, 
school principal at Fort Scott, is Vice 
President. The membership will include 
all the heads of public schools in Kansas 
who are willing to co-operate. The So- 
ciety, the headquarters of which are in 
Pittsburg, will also attempt to guard 
the young against the public dance halls, 
the cabaret, gambling, objectionable 





a lay Board of Education of seven mem- | 
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Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory (Inc.) 


Elias Day, Director 
“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work,” 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28—August 1 
(Six Weeks) 
Write for detailed informationand free catalog, 
Address Registrar, Dept. N. I. 
600-610 Lyen & Healy Bide., Chicago | 














MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS | 





Sterl. Silver 75c. 
Rolled Gold 90c, 
Solid Gold $1.75 : | 
Sterl. Silver $1.50 Sterl. Silver .50c 
Solid G 3 Rolled Gold _60c 
biamasirciiks Solid Gold $1.00 
No. 2003 in one or more colors of hard enamel 
Silver Plate, 15c each, $1.50 per doz., Sterling Silver, 
30e each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 2 Hard Enameled, 
Silver Plate 20c each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling Silver 
40c each, $1.00 per doz. 
Engravi ing tr ree. Send for Catalogue, M’f’d by 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
No. 1 Beekman St.. _—New York, N. Y, 
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ANDO 227 OTHER SIGNS MADE BY 


and 
and 
the 


Class Presidents, Teachers 
Superintendents, can save time 
money by ordering direct from 
manufacturer. 

We can give you prompt service on 
Pins,:Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School Classes 

_ FRATS AND SORORITIES 

Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
| 707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














No. N907 |, No. N894 | No. Ness 
10k. rate $1.10 10k Vota aos > 
Ster. Silver 75c/1l4k. Gold 3.3011 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS 1 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


a ished,s 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings, ‘Med- 3 
als, Loving popsend Trophies. We ngrav-| « Ok: Js thy Ay? 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges ter. Silver 5 
end for samples of Engraved Com- 
nvitations, Galling ards, Etc. 


ee STIFF MANUFACTURER 


Ohad Sw lela oN 1 & 


| No. N936 


Safe deli very puorontesd 


mencement 














222-24 W. MADISON st. CHICAGO. 


SSJASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE, 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays, 
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Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
4 ters and 2 figures, oneortwocolorsenamel. @ 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz, Sterling 4 
silver, 60% ea., $5. 00 a doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 
116 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


ae! 





ar RINGS OF EVERY 
4 pias Ney LASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
poiee Gold Plate, 30 vit y each or $3.00 per doz. 


60., 8 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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E.G. Alcorn, Ameri 





motion pictures, and unguarded clubs. 
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«The path to School.is a foyal read, : 
. y Tis the kings highway of yéath, 
That leadeth on to the hall of fame, 
And te lightand:Jife and truth. 


bes od 





| School Souvenirs An Appropriate Gift for Your Pupils at School Close 


Our 1920 Souvenirs have never been surpassed. Every feature of them is pleasing; singly 


and in combination they are happily blended into an artistic whole. 


the highest product of the printer and engraver’s work and skill. 


Size 4x6 inches, 
ripple 


Style No. 8: 


graving; 
Green, 


plates. Poems and other matter 


Send Copy: 


Officers and Names of Pupils. 
or Year if so ordered. 


Photograph 


write your name and address on 


photograph. 
returned uninjured. 


Photo 
6..0.0.$1 10......81 22 


Quantity Plain 


oe 2:10 


‘i 1 <2 

TE etna FT Wicces 1 55 24 
1 
1 






70 | 
86 ee 
2 02 30...... 2 
BB ..000. 214 32 





inish stock, in design as noted in en- 

steel die embossed in Red, Blue and light shade of 
There are two insets inclosed 
pages appear several quotations, closing day poem, a farewell, 
and also a poem entitled, ** You Will be Needed”, The poems 
and quotations are lettered with pen and ink and engraved into 


drawings made expressly for engraved poems, and quotations. 


County, and State, 


possibilities of errors may be reduced. 
of teacher or that of school building may he 


added to Souvenirs; send photo to be copied 


not wanted an etching will appear instead. 
The better photo the better the copies. 


Price List for Style No. 8. {3 

Please Send 10 Cents Additional for Postage, 

terials and labor have increased about 100 per cent since our price 

list was compiled we will not increase our regular prices other 
than as noted; add 10 cents to cost of your souvenirs. 


ae $1 98......$ 
poe 


Cover is heavy deckled edge, Souvenir No. 7. 

Our No, 7 Style is a folder 3x6 inches in size, cover and two 

inserts; united with a beautiful silk tassel; cover design is 

noted in reproduction printed herewith; embossed in shades 

light green and crimson. This style has the same close of 
school poems and 


within cover, on the 








other matter as 
appropriately illustrated with | gots ted in descrip 
Fae . | tion of our No. 8 
le ‘ design; in addi 
Name of School, District Number, Township, aN | IS : 3 ‘ HI tion we print your 
e. Name of Teacher, Schoo! | 24° CROOL JOUVEDIT = sy Sees Soaked ae 
Pupils’ names printed in Grades eo SR Pies ts a ay Ax » 8 OVA 

“er « *| y nh Shape, 

Write all names very carefully, so that } x. 1920 ™ 

1 hrs Price List No.7 


arn 


Quantity Plain Photo 





i _— «$1 10 
16 
30 


back of photo. If photos are 
We copy any size 


All photos 


Although ma- 





Photo 


$2 38 


Quantity Plain 
ef ae 





ve 3 B4...... 
Additional Copies 6 cents each, with photo 7 cents each. Envelopes to match 1 cent each. 


3 30 


A TOWERING INTELLECT PRESUPPOSES 





Style B: 
folder. 


oS 





COPIED PHOTOGRAPHS—-We reproduce any photograph. 
Style P: Postcards, best stock, per dozen $1.50, 
Liberty folder, 4x5 inches, extra mount inside 
Statue of Liberty engraved on cover, dozen 75 cents. 
Send for complete sheet showing all of our styles. 


A,SOUND EDUCATION GUST AS A 
TOWERING GuncdbiNGeALSUPPOSsES 
A SOUND FOUNDATION ee . 
nity Additionals each 6c 
With Photo each 7c 
Envelopes to match 
Folders, le each 


4 
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| Samples Free: 4,89 Wil! be appre- The Ohio Printing Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Box N. Russell E, Seibert, Proprietor 


Our Souvenirs are 














Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
Send for Catalog 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These ecards are arranged for seeping arecord of 
the statidiug of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7x4 inches. Price, 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. 
Send 12¢ for sample dozen. 


For any of theabove address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Your Entertainments 


Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, ete. Every teacher will be interested in 
our ‘*Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’ 
Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 








Value of a Nurse’s Training 


It is not an easy thing to decide just 
what one should do with one’s abilities, 
especially when there are so many 
chances ahead. It is not always possible 
to make a selection the first time and be 
successful in that selection. Oneshould, 
however, try to size up the opportunities 
and also take an inventory of oneself in 
order to see whether or not one comes 
anywhere near meeting the requirements 
of the ideal. 

What do many of the girls in our schools 
look forward to giving their lives to? 

First—The Home. The home is the 
unit ofour civilization and there should 
be careful preparation in house and 
community-keeping (which includes do- 
mestic science, hygiene and sanitation) 
and in home-making, which includes all 
of the former, plus the things which 
bring pleasure and joy to others. 

Second—The Schoolroom. The teacher | 
sees her success in the development of 
normal children in the most important | 
years of their lives. 

Third—Nursing. The nurse’s success | 
is measured by her ability to help prevent | 
sickness and to assist in getting people to | 
a normal or nearly normal condition after | 
sickness or injury. 

To bea graduate of a recognized School 
of Nursing means a better preparation 
for the Home or the Schoolroom, as well 
as being indispensable for success in the 
nursing profession. It puts one in a po- | 
sition to be of service for a longer period | 
of time than any other kind of prepara- | 
tion. Think about it, compare schools, | 
get good counsel, and then make your | 
choice. 





Every classroom ought to have at least | 
a small library of books suitable for the | 
grade. Then when a child has his work | 
done before the other members of the 
class, the teacher can reward him by 
giving him one of, the library books to 
read while the other children are finish- 
ing their work. 


Keep your face toward the sunshine 
and the shadows will fall behind you.— 
Walt Whitman. 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School. 
Here is your opportun- 
ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U. S. Flag, 
5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff 
head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 1 
every school in America. It will ! Get 


48 stars embroidered on both 


heavy 


if you prefer, you can get a 


with gilded spear 
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your flag this month. 
Send us your name only and we send you 50 Emblematie Flag But 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 


and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10e¢ 





each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immedi 7 
ately, prepaid. : 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with ea ns 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


**Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons 
g | 4 





remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag. 
Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., 912 Meridian St, Anderson, Indiana _ 









Have your pupils sell WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 


25 Flag Buttons at 10c THE JEFFERIS CO.. 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my pupils sell 
each. Send the pro- 10<< ach. ¢ proceeds will be sent to you, and immed y 
will send me prepaid the g or sharpener check et 
ceeds, $2.50, and — [ | 32x 48 in. Silk Flag. 50 Buttons. 
will send this Chicago { 5x8 ft. Bunting. 50 Buttons. 
Pak cae a ; 


Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 
side. 


3 Pencil Sharpener. 25 Buttons, 
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your order, 
any size to size desired, 


landscape instead of photo. 





prices for each souvenir. 


Wi ” cq $] OK 
ae ae ithout Photo—10 or less $1.25 ; 
ft matters not what. 
Fate may grr, 

The best is thine — 
To nobly live. 


EXAMPLE: 


making $3.00 for 25, 
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will be pleased to send them. 


tage to us as well as to our patrons. 





Souvenir of Our School 


‘* These people surely do get out nice stuff ”’ 


UR new 1920 Souvenir No. 12, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and pretty, 
steel die design engraved in colors, 344 x 64% inches, tied as shown, with 
8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely illustrated. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is 
‘public school’? for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Two years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names 
of pupils, thus bringing photo of teacher and names of pupils together and by having the 
photo on inside page, it is always clean and bright. 
desirable with our patrons that many more are ordering photo souvenirs than formerly. 
Since last season we have had worked out a special design as shown in illustration for the 
photo, using the entire page and also a much larger photo than last year. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or schoolhouse and we will copy from ita photo for each souvenir and return original with 
A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, 





ot known by name we use |. 


This arrangement has proven so very 


In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with 
uld you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following 


Prices Postpaid for No. 12 

number above 10, 8 cents.each. 

With Photo—10 or less $1.50; number above 10, 10 cents each. 

If 25 are ordered without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.25 and the 
: next 15, 8 cents each or $1.20, or $2.45 for 25. 

For 25 with photo the first 10 will cost $1.50 and the next 15, 10 cents each or $1.50, 


Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1¢ each, 
Should pupils’ names exceed number of souvenirs ordered, add 1 cent for each name in excess. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you : 


if you prefer to see samples, we 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great advan- 











"yl al thie eneenocies of the past,~ 
Those of school are the ones that last” 


























Mansfield, Ohio 
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Send at Once fades a Free Laidegee of 


_ EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Every well known picture in the world is illustrated 
and priced, also size and color given. The most 
elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. 


WALTER L. LILLIE 
184 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


¥ Address Manager of Educational Department 
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‘The “Dainty” and the “Beauty Souvenirs for 1920 


attractive than ever. 

Our new poems, ‘‘A Fond Good-Bye’’—*‘A Thought of Parting’’—‘‘School Remembrances’’— 
**Nine Months Have Come and Gone,’’etc. Prices: 10 marks with Name of School, District, County and 
Name of Teacher, 51. 65—additional ones 14 Cents each. Size 1% x 9 inches—assorted colors if desired. 

The ‘*Beauty’’ Souvenir is something different in a book mark, this year, with a lovely design 
of a jar of flow ers, beautifully colored, mounted on two colors in the antique finish, mounting furnished in a 
variety of colors, tied at top with heavy ribbon. Enclosed in a white envelope, size 22 x 6! %. rices : 10 marks 
for $1.10—< additional ones 8 Cents each, A Discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order 
together. It is not necessary that you send for samples for we guarantee satisfaction. Should you wish samples 
of both markers we wil! send them with catalog and printed slips showing the poems which we print 
on the heavy book marks—by enclosing a dime we will send at once. A gift with every order. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. B DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















WHAT DOES YOUR SCHOOLROOM NEED? 
LET YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY For IT! 


Our 25c Assortments of Ten Greetings sell readily to their parents and friends, 
because they contain an attractive variety of post cards, folders, and cards | 
with envelopes, for Birthday, Easter, and Everyday use. 
In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale rate | 
of 12%c each. The sale of 20 Assortments will earn $2.50 for some special pur- 
pose, —$5.00 can be earned by selling 40. Thirty days allowed for payment of bill. 

















OV; ® { a D AT THE OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL” 
y and visitors shown at their best (or worst) in this 


Send order or request for sample assortment to 
JUST PUBLISHED 
program of recitations, speeches, songs and general farce of the exhibition day of an earlier generation. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
A Scream from Start to Finish. Teachers, pupils 
Send 25c. for introductory copy (one only). TULLAR-MERIDITH CO., 247 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 

















Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s, It prevents infection, 
colds and catarrh. Just as im- 
portant as cleaning the teeth. 


Let me 
give you- 
KONDON Ss 
CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a regular 
30%size tube of it. 


ow: ‘its 


steps for 
better 











We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s 
and to advise this healthy 
habit to their boys and gir!s. 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 











Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








may be benefited by it. 





A Summer Suggestion 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We receive many letters 
which prove that it pays teachers to read the ad- 
vertisements in the Normal Instruetor. We feel 
that it is part of our duty to help teachers secure 
profitable summer employment, as well as to help 
them throughout the year with their school work. 
We are glad that Miss Cox found something prof- 
itable through the pages of the Normal Instructor, 
and suggest that, if you are interested in summer 
work, you read carefully the advertisements along 
that line in this issue, 

It was in the Spring of 1919 that an ad 
in the Normal Instructor raised my in- 
come from a teacher’s salary to one any 
person might be proud of. I, like many 
other teachers, had gone beyond my 
means simply because of necessity. My 
salary had stood still while expenses had 
constantly goneup. Naturally I watched 
my vacation draw near with a great deal 
of uneasiness, so in order to meet my 
expenses I began to try to find some work 
for summer—when I chanced to find an 
ad in the Normal Instructor calling for 
teachers to spend a delightful summer 
traveling, and go back to the schoolroom 
as more sympathetic and better financed 
teachers. Anything looked good to me 
then, so I immediately answered the ad 
and received a letter from the manager, 
and when I found he was an ex-teacher 
himself I became really interested in the 
Company and its work. 

Like every other beginner, I had to 
undergo a training period, and during 
that time I worked mighty hard, but 
from those efforts later came success, 
and such a glorious success that I dared 
not quit the work for the schoolroom in 
September. I just stayed with it and am 
happier every day that I did, for the work 
grows more interesting each day and now 
for the first time since I’ve been working 
I’m independent. 
an education, and the geography I once 
taught mechanically I could now teach 
enthusiastically. The last five months 
have been the most delightful and prof- 
itable of my whole life,’ and I just wish 
all teachers knew the Company as I do. 

I am writing this to you from the State 
of Texas, and I hope many other teachers 


SADIE W. Cox. 
Address furnished upon request. 


Announcement was made recently of 
the establishment of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. The principal 
fund included in the School’s $2,000,000 
endowment will be known as_ the 
Charles William Eliot Foundation in 
honor of the President Emeritus of the 
University. The General Education 
Board has pledged $500,000 to the proj- 
ect. The School will train school and 

college teachers, school superintendents, 
and normal school teachers. It will have 
its own library, laboratory, and model 
school, and a clinic for child study. 





The traveling has been 





ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, New York Style. 
Lincoln, Washington, Easter, Graduation Day, Com- 
mencement Week, Each 50c. Each 192 pages best’ 
Recitations, Plays, Drills, etc. Tennyson, Burns, 
Dickens, Shakespeare Days. Pantomimes Illus- 
trated. Monologues, Recitations. Catalogues Free, 

EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
43 East 19th Street, New York City. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

S| DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N. Y. City 


THINK PROBLEMS 


Have you ever wished you hada quantity of simple prob- 
lems handy for drill work? Ihave. So I worked out a 
sct suitable for intermediate grades. The problems are 
attractively arranged on cards—48 cards in the set—240 
problems with answer card. Each card also has two 
statements from which the pupils may make problems 
of their own, You need a set and your pupils will 
enjoy using it. COMPLETE SET $1.00. 


ETHA L. LUCKEN, PORTLAND, N. D. 























POWDER 


ea SCHOOL INK EQePER 


12 Save money by using Century Ink Essence 
= in Your School. Makes first class Writing 
| Fluid by merely adding water. Put up in 
& compact convenient containers for making 
im Ink by the single quart, gallon and five gal- 
2 
-” 
id 


Att 


lon quantity. Sample quart package and 
quotation on request. Agents wanted. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO., 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Centuny 


Ceeceeaeanes 





Publishes 
cash art ase 
signments, 
x PMACATING lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
y sutators or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a year. 
end $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 579, Kalamazoo, Mich, 








| Every Teacher of Common Branches 


should have a 

for supplementary w 

Grammar _ 50 cents 

cents; ; Acithmetie, Alzecb 

ination Pamphlet. (covering all Veubjects) 
set $5.85, postpaid and insure: 


FELDMEYER'S BOOK STORE, 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


arn to name them, forward, backward, any number. 
E “7. Method Cards, work like magic, 27 Portrcits, 
Beautifully Arranged and Decorated. The most interesting 
card in America. A Worthwhile boy for the Loyal Home. 
Sample 10c or Teachers’ pack 25—$1.0 
S. E. CLARK, 924 N. 10th Street, 


OMEN “3x3. 


Banks are eovloving hundreds of women in every de 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Cican 
poarent work, with men 's B pay. ‘ou can fearn by, 5 m 
e} or boo! Becom a Ban 
sdgar G. Alcorn, Pres. - Americas Schoo! of Banting 
° 


83 McLene Building, columbus, Ohio. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





set of F s Review 

ork. Used in every state in fn 
wGeogra hy. 60, ee Plane Geometry 75 

anda t; vical Exam- 
orth 00 eac Complete | 


Annapolis, Maryland 














” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City, Utah. Berkeley, Calif. 
The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West and Alaska. 











Our Phenomenal Record No Initial Enrollment Fee Until Mareh 15 


1911—Established as the Idaho Teachers’ Agency. s 
1912—Reorganized as the Northwestern Teachers’Agency. In Our Home Office 
1914—All the WEST and ALASKA covered. Which covers Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 


1915—Equalled the record of any Western Agency. 


Fae M ¢ ‘ ns » 
1916-1920—The Largest Agency West of Chicago. Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. Our Salt 


Lake office is for Utah alone. Our Berkeley 


Why Join a Teachers’ Agency ? office will handle the Southwest and California. 
It is the Modern Way of Securing a Position or Teacher, If you wish to enroll in either or both of these 
This is Especially True of the West. offices send $1.00 for copying your references. 
The schools of the West are flooded each year with 
the indiscriminate applications of teachers who write Salaries 
yore a ane ma In 1920 the West will offer the highest 


It is impossible for the teacher to know all opportu- BRE rit Se tap . nll eked 
nities available for promotion—it is likewise impossible salaries ever paid teachers. 

for the schools to know the teachers available. Who Should Enroll 

Why Join the Northwestern? 


Our Agency is superior to any inthe West from many 
standpoints, especially in our system for securing va 


We need teachers from the rural schools to 
the universities--both experienced and inex- 





cancies. We send 2,000 calendars each month to the perienced, 
— — = the as ka pcan ont adver- This Agency Is Alive. From late July until 
ises so widely, thoroughly, and systematically. re ein ae ee RE I RINE BESS 
We send out attractively bound copies of your record April the majorit} our ; lections are s x ired 
Behari vine: 4 and replies from references. They cost money but upon our telegraphed or telephoned recom- 
R. R. Alexander. Mgr. school officials like them and they secure results. menation. 
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FILL OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE — BOISE, IDAHO. 
APPLICATION BLANK—NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Telegraph Address ..... ROE NS ORO EE RTEOCE CO E CEE een a tene PElSPHONG A CU CRG oes eke os iaekatidaveneawee Seis 
EDUCATION—Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors. If Normal Gri idua ite, A Ivance d Course, state it. ~ 

Name of School i ~ Location = =——S~SC«@D ate Begazn._| Date Finished 

RRM Ser ae Actac y aunueaa ines eereoes Sd RL eee ce aaa eee ae eerie dd aitcchaleimasdateecn eallvieX wisstaucatdecieiies scouts A OO East 

San Eat Bites Meet erp isin, ease eter oka ahs naked id Ope Mans eaiUlsike muna Deca Neuesebded bus SP Sila ts gudastee ii ANePaeaadirawent ....., Adv. Grad.? 

CL Ra a GA SRE SUDO OSE SETS OA EEC BR ORER ICME Tt ttc EMER OEE Se exeleinds seseeeeseeees, Degrees? 
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EXPERIENCE—State briefly the positions you have held, ‘When, “white, how Tong. Be. exact. Do not s say y merely : “High School” or “Grades.” 











Grades or Subjects Location of Position = Date Began “Date Finished ~No.Teachers Salary 
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Give States in which you will telich PARCEL ELE COBO Ue EE Ie OSCE TEE HEHE RECENT SOT TET fr OPPO SRT BPS PREECE RET OF CCRT ett or een oe 
Pa ee BINED OEMS OL COAG 5555 cccekescccc<o.cecceccsccccuceecesceccoedsscsccccscarcscesacecsacsseens cove SS At See Sb as o gas 
NOs PIE SCHOO! BUDIECIS VOU COACH nc.....666ccceccccsessccese. cose cccnseccdstescssssesense Bee Ne ta ea tk 
No. 3—Your speci?’ subjects...........-..0..s0008 REP ANA, 3h oe: Doerr ENae oar V eectoer etl want nh Mine dls, gleeaniag tas 
sR ARE aio cico cra sss 0cbssd siaderatceodacedscasstaceesesscec ERE Oe Oem a ebaa beeen as Uacns tees ta stetind. condiucaaneronves 
(eee ss <X REFERENCES _ 
NAME or ADDRESS —™” OFFICIAL POSITION 














I agree ‘to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my scomieen ad a 
position through its services a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period of one school year, such 
commission payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second month's salary. 





Shoei , ree ‘ Signed 

























































_ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


ful colors, 


Additional Copie 


nirs ore 








teacher to pupils, 


and not too small, 


age with each order. 


Number to Order. As many souvenirs should be 
ordered as there are names appearingon them. 
Where pupils’ names exceed the number o 

fered, add 2c for each name in excess. 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of 
school, but also a bit of diplomacy. Thisindication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the 
parents and the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher's career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea ofits beauty. It is engraved in black, blue, 
red and gold, and is tied with a real silk blueribbon, Size is 3% x 6/4 inches, } 

The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. On the first page is a greeting from | 
An original poem entitled, “The Silent Bell” occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, school district, township, 
county and state—which matter must be furnished when you order, We guarantee to print all names 
and data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire,a photo of yourself or school building may be tippedon the front cover, This adds 
greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. Wecopy any photograph sent us, but prefer a single photo, 
Write name and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned unin- 
jured, In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show the Statue of Liberty engraved in beauti- 
It is not necessary to see samples before ordering as we positively will refund your money if 
goods are not exactly as represented, ; 

We have three styles of souvenirs this year including one for high schools 


and we will send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of Souvenirs 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain 
6 ...$110..--$1 22 22....$2 10...-$2 60 388.---$3 06... 
Bscse 9 B0s000 2 BB —Bhoons BB.cco BOSE ABoees BIB os 
Wrcse 2 Beove 1 GH BB. 000 BBb.0ce BEB “SB.000 3 FO- 
12 wwe 100000 2°90) BBscnn 246.000. 8.08  4h...5 5:08. 
Ddcces 2 GBecce TBE Becee BEB.0c. BIS Geos BGG 
16.0... 1 74 - 202 82.... 270.... 330 48.... 3 66... 
Te BO8.i0. B18 Bbives BBB.c00 B46 Bd.--. 3B 7B... 
20...- 1 98...-. 234 386.... 2 94.... 362 52..-. 3 90... 


s 6c ea., with photo 7c ea. Envelopes to match 
Club Offer If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you 


souve- 


4 
oor 4 “ 
. 442 or write 
4 
4 
4 


discount on the entire lot. 


The prices of our souvenirs are the same as last year, except that we ask you to send 10c for post- 
This pays only part of the increase in the cost of material. 


Photo You will certainly regret your neglect if you 
$3 78 allow the closing day of school to arrive without 
ey 94 being provided: with souvenirs to distribute among 


3 10 your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. 

26 Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 today 
i diately for 1 Such things are 
58 too often postponed until too late. We have been 
74 furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Sou- 





90 venirs for the last twenty years. Our reputation 


ic ea. is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


send in their orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent 
It will pay you to take advantage of this offer. 


SEIBERT PRINTING Co., Box 20 DOVER, OHIO 


























THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


at our expense. 


Price, Substantial Paper Cover - ~ 
Price, Attractive Cloth Cover - - 





For the busy teacher, either as a text or reference. 
charted more plainly than the Mariner’s. 
teachers in every state in the Union. 


Used and endorsed by 


TRY IT FOR TWO WEEKS—TIf you don’t want it—send it back 


Money Cheerfully Refunded 


75c postage prepaid 
$1.25 postage prepaid 


The Course is 















JONES @ KROEGER, Publishers, Winona, Minnesota 
























































101 Best Songs 


Words and music complete. 
Contains patriotic and senti- 
mental, opera and folk songs, 
in easy keys. Prices: 7c each 
in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per doz., prepaid. Less 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Sample Copy FREE 

















101 Famous Poems 


The very best poems of all 
time. Photo of each author. 
Also Prose Supplement. A 
matchless selection, surpris- 
ingly good. Handy size, paper 
covers. Price: 15c each, pre- 
paid, in any quantity. 
NO Free Copies. 





ERE are three books that every school can use to advantage. 
Over 4,000,000 copies have been sold, all over the world, 
wherever the English language is used. They’re handy, little 
books, edited and selected with remarkable care, and thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been spent in making them the 
very best selections possible to obtain, regardless of the fact 
that they are sold at such low prices. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bids., Chicago 
BERR BERBER BRE RRB SRE Eee 


Everyday Songs 


A splendid collection for 
younger voices, Contains 
suggestions to teachers, and 
helpful facts about music. 
Prices: 5c each in 100 lots, 
F.O. B. Chicago. $1.00 doz. 
ppd. Less than 12 at 10c each, 
ppd. Sample Copy FREE. 








Motion Pictures and the Red Cross 


In connection with the peace program 
of the American Red Cross, it is an- 
nounced that this organization will de- 
velop a broad educational program by 
means of the motion picture. The Red 
Cross will furnish not only pictures 
depicting its own work but will expand 
its film activities to include subjects per- 
taining to governmental, industrial, 
scenic and such other pictures as may 
properly be made parts of a broad pro- 
gram for a healthier and happier Amer- 
ica. The Red Cross states that in en- 
tering the educational film field its work 
is based on a definite demand for pictures 
of this character which are not provided 
in sufficient quantities by commercial 
concerns. Distribution will be made 
through the thirteen Red Cross Divisions 
and 3,700 chapters throughout the coun- 
try. 

Catalogues describing available films, 
suitable for churches and schools, will be 
sent to such institutions as send their 
addresses to National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 





The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. is in session at Cleve- 
land as this issue is being mailed. In 
program and projects the meeting prom- 
ised to be a notable one, and its discuss- 
ions and declarations will be of great 
value to the educational interests 
threughout the country. 


For the past few years the Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago has published a pamphlet 
for gratuitous distribution to teachers, 
entitled ‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ The 
new edition of this pamphlet has very 
interesting chapters on ‘‘Forecast,’’ 
**Scarcity of Teachers,’’ ‘‘ Letter of Ap- 
plication,” and other timely topics. More 
than four thousand of these booklets 
were called for last year by Professors 
of Education in Colleges and Normal 
Schools who used them in their class- 
rooms. The discussion of the salary 
question is forceful and vigorous. 





‘*Missouri Plays’’ is the name of a 
collection of plays selected and edited by 
C. M. Wise, professor of English in the 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Three of the seven plays in the book are 
written by Mr. Wise, and they have been 
produced by the editor’s classes in the 
Teachers College and by dramatic clubs 
in many communities. They are called 
‘*Missouri Plays,’’ then, because of their 
origin, and not because they are limited 
to that state in their adaptibility. The 
plays deal principally with rural life, 
and are just the sort that school dramatic 
clubs can produce. A. Manual for Ama- 


teur Directors is included in the book. 
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How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These examinations with answers re- 
view > Wiil pesoere the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredin anystatein the 
Union, These examinations wereprepared, 
nearly a!l of them, under the direct super- 
vision cf Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Ecucation for New York and former 
COM. DRAVER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WiTd ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 29 sub 
. Price complete postpaid $2. 


14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Grammar, 

14 Yrs. of Exam,in Geography, 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Physio’ OgYs 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Spelling, 

14 Yrs. of Exam.in N lethods, 

14 Yrs, of Exam, in Civil Gov.,* 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in U. S. Hist.,* 
f Exam, in English Com.,* ‘wit 

14 Yrs. of Exam. inSchoolLaw,” with Ans. ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Reading,* with Ans, 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Gen, History, with Ans, ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,* —_ with 

14 Yrs. of Exam.in Literature, withAns. ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, with Ans. .25 





with Ans, $ .25 
With Ans, 3 




















14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics, withAns. 25 
14 Yrs. ofExam.in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam.in Zoology, ' withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geolory, withAns, ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in SchoolEconomy, with Ans, .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, $5.00 


“Revised Editions in 1918, ° | 


‘ | 

Any one of the above subjects 25 cents: any four (4) $1.00; 

any eizat (8) $1.£0; any (14) $2.00, The = tery $50 set 

for $2.£0 postpaid. 20 cents each in quantities of 10 or more 
\of any ONE SUBJECT when ordered for CLASS USE. 


Box 43 
[ [peo Ome De De Do et ee ee aa 


e e e ; 

| Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression.Make /# 
your spare time profitable. fj 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 





Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing,.Photoplay 
é Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
, Literary Department. ‘The editors recognize it, for 
7 they are constantly recommending our courses. 
‘We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
‘Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we_offer @ 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
| ~ Please address | 
| Che Home Correspondence School OER 
Dept,48, Springfield, Mass. 6 


INCORPORATED 1904 





ESTABLISHED 1897 








A Teacher’s Helps 


When the teacher finds it necessary 






to make a display of maps, charts, 
drawings, etc., on the plastered school 
room walls, or upon the woodwork, 


Moore Push-Pins 


only should be used. No hammer needed. 
The fine needle point will not injure plaster, wn: 
woodwork, or the article to be displayed. 
The glass heads hold securely. For heavy 
pictures, use Moore Pushless hangers. 
Hold up to 100 pounds. pARy- I 
Sold by hardware, sta¢ 10 
tionery, drug and photo 

supply stores everywhere per packet 


Moore Push- Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Full diree- 

so 

















tions, ink and sponge complete. 
2 -O. D. rger sizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and Special 
e Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenne, NEW YORK 


PLAYS ssvtttens PLAYS 


Catalogue of thousands sent 
FRE) RE 











E! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
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You Can Help! 


**Your interest and support 
have been essential to the 
successful placing of Gold 
Medal Crayons upon the 
market since they were intro- 
duced some years ago. 


We appreciate your good 
will, and will continue to put 
forth effort te justify your 
confidence. 


During the past few months 
unusual conditions both in 
labor and material have made 
it difficult for us to keep deal- 
ers fully supplied. May we 
ask you as friends and cus- 
tomers to place your orders 
with dealers for an advance 
supply so that we can antici- 
pate the dealers’ requirements. 
If you will do this you will be 
assured of better service.” 





Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 











DRAWING~- 


LO you teach drawing ? 
LO ycu tecch it successfully ? 
DO you dread an examination in drawing ? 


If you want help, here is your chance. 
Manuals covering all phases and all grades. 
Will enable you to pass any ordinary exam- 
inationin Drawing, (If you read and prac- 
tice.) A Drawing System you can under- 
stand and teach successfully, perfectly, 


Some of the chapters: First Year 
Drawing, Action Drawing, Drawing of 
Trees, Relative Size of Objects, Primary 
Pen Drawing, Quick Drawing, Drawing of 
Birds, Animals, Teaching of Color, Brush 
Drawing, How to Teach Water Color, Per- 
spective, Cube, Oblique Drawing, Cylinders, 
Drawing Reflections, Light and Shade, Pen 
Drawing, Human Head, Chalk Modeling, 
Decorative Design, Constructive Drawing, 
and 17 other chapters, 


AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS 
553 PAGES-38 CHAPTERS 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $2.25 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Drawing Department 2457-59 Prairie Ave., 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ENTERTAINMENTS! 


PL AY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, ‘Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
eee Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, NewCommencement h Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. o 
Large spree te ee Every | ers 4 
Fenster, ou. ave one. 
tions ILLUS 
T. S. DENISON oc Price ‘ ostpal 




















SAVE money and time and 
avoid delaysand loss by mark- 
ing clothing and school equip- 
ment with Payson’s Indelible 
Ink, Applied with common pen 
to linens, cottons, woolens, etc, 


ON’S 
AY: INK 


Will not spread, fade or washout, Will not injure 


the most delicate fabric, Children may avoid con- 
fusion of hats, coats and rubbers in schoolrooms. 


Be sure to get Payson’s—the old reliable, In use 
nearly acentury, Alwaysin red and yellow wrap- 
At stationers’, druggists’ and general stores 


per, 
everywhere, or sent postpaid for 30 cents, 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
940 HENSHAW AVE., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Why Not Teach? 


[NoTE—The following article sent out 
by the Institute for Public Service, New 
York City, is well worth the reading of 
teachers everywhere. It is inspiring and 
encouraging to those in the profession, 
and its suggestions can be used in hun- 
dreds of communities with great ad- 
vantage and benefit. | 


Teachers Week in Ohio, Feb. 15 to 22, 
which by proclamation of Governor Cox 
was a week to be devoted to recruiting 
the very elect of our young people as 
teachers, adopted the slogan, **Why Not 
Teach?’’ Although this slogan does not 
state an attraction of teaching, it is im- 
possible to say it without wondering 
‘‘why not.’? The mind once opened by 
Why Not Teach is ready to be filled with 
the attractions of teaching. 

The Why Not Teach campaign idea, 
originating in Ohio, should be taken up 
rapidly by other states and cities as a 
real remedy for teacher shortage. Un- 
questionably low salaries have contrib- 
uted largely to depleting the teaching 
profession, but this is not the only reason. 
In choosing a vocation the young man or 
woman wants to know facts other than 
financial. A campaign of sermons, edi- 
torials, speeches, assembly exercises and 
home talks on Why Not Teach will fur- 
nish that information to those ready to 
choose their career. It is the time to 
stop shouting about teachers leaving the 
schools and the time to‘‘get busy’’ get- 
ting more teachers for the schools. If 
every school in the country held a Why 
Not Teach meeting during the spring 
term there would be noshortage. Teach- 
ers who were instrumental in selling 
millions of dollars in Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps can certainly recruit 
one or two hundred thousand new teach- 
ers to provide America’s future citizens 
with efficient training. Can you think of 
a more patriotic service? 

For a meeting or campaign to recruit 
teachers the following are suggestive: 

1. Sing patriotic songs to emphasize 
the truth that teaching is the foremost 
of patriotic services, and imitate the 
good-time spirit of rotary clubs even to 
the point of having a ‘‘stunt leader.”’ 

2. Have the community’s most promi- 
nent men and women not only in your 
audience but on your program. 

8. Show what good times the normal 
student and successful teacher have, in- 
cluding thrills of discovery and achieve- 
ment which are seldom equalled else- 
where. 

4. Tell how teaching opens doors to 
advancement in all walks of life. Pres- 
ident Wilson began as a teacher as did 
ex-President Taft—and both are greater 
teachers to-day for that very reason. 
The highest paid business woman was a 
teacher; so were Jane Addams, Anna 
Howard Shaw, Ida Tarbell, and Jose- 
phine Dodge Daskam. A teacher has just 
been made manager of one of the coun- 
try’s greatest daily newspapers. ‘lhere’s 
no attraction which any other field has 
that is not more easily unlocked after 
success in teaching. 

5. Tell that Cleveland is paying a su- 
perintenent $12,000, Cincinnati $10,000, 
Dayton $6,150, Youngstown $6,000, thir- 
teen Ohio counties $4,000 or more, or use 
figures for your state, and that universi- 
ties are bidding against one another up 
toward $20,000 to obtain teacher presi- 
dents. Many rural schools are paying 
$100 a month. Girls just out of high 
schools easily earn $85 or more even in 
rural schools. A minimum of $1,000 is 
being urged and is almost here. 

6. Explain that salary increases of $200 
to $500 are being widely made for ele- 
mentary and rural teachers and that all 
conditions point to an early correction 
of the salary arguments against teaching. 

7. Invite and frankly but specifically 
meet all objections such as that teaching 
is hard on the nerves; teachers grow 
fussy; people treat teachers as hired 
servants rather than as social equals; 








NEW YORK INSTITUTE prepares you to 
PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


ar pie. for poperine you for examinations has Fall | 
net witha mber of teachers, why not your. Full 
particulars on Kaba d Address Dept. Ae BRE 
gtade teachers our very latest 
Tests In Arithmetic and English 
For Grades & to 9 

These are $1.00 a set while they last. No teacher can afford 
to be without these tests. They are unique. Address Dept. M. | 
-— YORK INSTITUTE, 820 Lexington Ave., N. Y. oe 

H. Miller, Pres., Floyd Fleming, Vice Pres., C.C. Mi. 








New And 


Easy Way 


To Learn Music 


Learn to Play and Sing in Spare Time at Home— 


Every Step 


Made Simple as A B C by Print-and-Picture 
That You Can’t Go Wrong On 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Nothing 
Whatever to Pay Unless You Are Satisfied 


OW often have 
Hee wished that 

you knew how 
to play the violin or 
piano—or whatever 
your favorite instru- 
ment may be—or that 
you could take part 
in singing? 

How many an even- 
ing’s pleasure has 
Vad 4 been utterly spoiled 
and ruined by the admission, ‘‘I can’t 
sing,’ ’ or ‘‘No, I am sorry, but I can’t 
play’’ 

At all social gatherings, some one is 
sooner or later sure to suggest music. 
When the others gather around for the 
fun, the one who can take no part feels 
hopelessly out of it—a wall flower—a 
mere listener and looker on! 

Or those long and lonesome evenings 
at home, when minutes seem like hours 
—how quickly the time would pass if 
you could spend it at the piano or organ 
—or in making a violin ‘‘talk,’’ or in en- 
joying some other instrument. 

And now—at last — 





VN 


my method equally easy. 
My method is as thor- 
ough as it is easy. I 
teach you the only right 
way—teach you to play 


or sing by note. No 
‘‘trick’’ music, no‘‘num- 
bers,’’ no makeshifts of 


any kind. 

I call my method 

*‘new’’—simply because 
it is so radically differ- ° : 
ent from the old and hard to aa 
ways of teaching music. But my meth- 
od is thoroughly time tried and proven. 
Over 225,000 successful pupils—in all 
parts of the world, and including all ages 
from boys and girls of 7 to 8 tomen and 
women of 70—are the proof. tead the 
enthusiastic letters from some of them, 
which you will find printed at the left— 
samples of the kind of letters I am re- 
ceiving in practically every mail. My 
file contains thousands of such letters. 
Largely through the recommendations of 
satisfied pupils, I have built up the larg- 
est schocl of music in the world. 

3ut I don’t ask you 




















this pleasure and sat- . — a to judge my methods 
isfaction that you |]} by what others say or 
have so often wished Learn to Play by Note by what I myself say. 
for can easily be add- For Beginners or You can take any 
ed to your daily life. : course on trial—sing 

No need to join a || Advanced Pupils ing or any instrument 
class or pin yourself Piano Harmony and you prefer—and judge 
down tocertainhours |) Organ Composition | entirely by your own 
for lessons or prac- || y:_}- , arte progress. If for any 
tice. No need to pay Violin Sight Singing reason you are not 
a dollar or more per | Viola Guitar satisfied with the 
lesson to a private || Banja Ukelele course, or with what 
teacher. Neitherthe |) Tenor Banjo Hawaiian you learn from it, 
question of time nor |} : , then it won’t cost 
expense is any longer a Steel Guitar you a single penny. 
a bar—every one of | Clarinet Harp I guarantee satisfac- 
the. obstacles that |} Flute Cornet tion. On the other 
have been confining || Saxaphone Piccolo hand, if you are 
your enjoyment to Cello pleased with the 
mere listening have || Trombone course the total cost 
now been removed. amounts to only a 


My method of teaching music by mail 
—in your spare time at home, with no 
strangers around to embarrass you— 
makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing 
by note or to play any instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing 
about music to begin—don’t need to know 
one note from another. My method takes 
out all the hard part—overcomes all the 
difficulties—makes your progress easy, 
rapid and sure. 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a 
beginner, my method is a revolutionary 
improvement over the old method used 
by private teachers. The lessons J send 
you explain every point and show every 
step in simple Print-and-Picture form 

that you can’t go 





wrong on — every 





SUCCESS 


“Since I’vel been taking 

your lessons I’ve made ov- 

er $60 with my violin. Your 
| lessons surely are fine.’’— 
| Melvin Freeland, Macopin, 
| New Jersey. 


“‘When I started with you 
I knew nothing about the 
Cornet or music, but now 
I can play almost any 
piece of music.’’ —Kaston 
Swan, Denmark, Col. Co., 
Nova Scotia, 


“I want to extend the 

heartiest approval of your 

Piano Course. It has done 

more for me than years of 

other lessons.’’—Moxie N. 
| Lewis, 319 Jefferson, Ne- 
| osho, Mo, 


| “The folks at home are 
delighted to hear me play 
the Organ so well. You 
have a wonderful system 
of teaching music.’’—M. 





| F. Allard, Caraquet, N. B. 


‘ing many 











step is made as 
clear as A B C. 
My method makes 
each step so easy 
to understand and 
practice that even 
children only 7 to 
10 years old have 
quickly become ac- 
complishedplayers 
or singers under 
my direction by 
mail. 
ands of men and 
women 50 to 70 
years old—includ- 
who 
have never before 


tried to play any ! 


instrument or tak- 
en a lesson of any 
kind—have found 


Also thous- ! 


few cents a lesson, With your music and 
everything included. 

When learning to play or sing is so easy, 
why continue to confine your enjoyment 


of music to mere listening? Why not at 
least let me send you my free book that 
tells you all about my methods? I know 


you will find this book absorbingly inter- 
esting, simply because it shows you how 
easy it is to turn your wish to play or 
sing into an actual fact. 
Just now I am making a s 
special short-time offer that $ 
cuts the cost per lesson in* 
two—send your name now, 


before this special offer is 
withdrawn. No obligation— 
simply use the coupon, or 





send your name and address 
in a letter or on a postcard. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School of Music 
63 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


: Mr. David F. Kemp, 

1 President U. S. School of Music, 

! 63 Brunswick Bldg., 

I New York City. 

‘‘Mu- 


1 Please send me your free book, 


i sic Lessons in Your Own Home,’’ and 
t partic ulars of your Sp yecial Offe r 

] y 

s Name ....... 

! Address 

t 

RRO onvedas State.... 








The First Impression 


Among the first things young tongues say is 
“See! See!” Because itis through the sense of sight 
that the first ray of conception filters to the new 
brain. 
So too with yrowiny intelligences of all ages. And there 
you have the very reason why the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is so necessary in classroom, 
laboratory and auditorium. Models are made tor showing either lantern slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, specimens, pust cards, etc.) or both. 
The Balopticon is the royal road to a quicker understanding, the first aid 
to a sluggish mind, the help through which things are remembered, The 


name of the maker assures the quality and length of the Balopticon service 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco Chicago London 


n Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthalmic 
ments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, & Fi rs itor Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, 


Range nde 
rs, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High+Grade Optical Products, 






Washington 














at eyes may see ; 
==" better ana farther ~= 
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SPANISH! 


SELF-TAUGHT BY THE 


ROTARY trans LATOR 


; INSTANTLY operated—simple 
TURNS like a wheel. 
CONVENIENT pocket size. 


FOR SALE — $1.00 — EVERYWHERE 
Postpaid upon receipt of price 
if your dealer cannot supply. 

E. P. CHURCHILL, Sole Distributor, 
201A Selwyn Bid., - 229 W. 42nd Strect, 
New York City. 

WE WANT SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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. 
igh Sc al, C reial, Col- 
Home Study High School, Normal, Commercia’ Sone 


lege and Professional] Courses, 
Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. C+ 


Operettas, otc 


log Free. 





with and without music. Cantatas, 
= Cataloguo free, 
Geo.F .Rosche&Co.(Dept. 2 )337W.MadisonSt.,Chicago, li, 
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HOME GARDENING 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


FE will send Free to any teacher two little Book- 

lets, ‘Rules for Growing Flowers” and “Making 

a Vegetable Garden,” together with a Home 

Gardening Catalog for School Children, with 15 colored 

and 15 type pages of Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy 

Plants, House Plants, Berries, etc. As all articles are 

very inexpensive any child can for a few cents start a 
Home Garden. 

Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders and 
Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. All orders must 
come through a teacher. 

Children should not miss seeing this lovely little 
Catalog with colored illustrations—-We will send as many 
copies as can be used to advantage in any school. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Junior Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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boarding homes are lacking; teaching is 
narrowing and congealing; salaries are 
niggardly. 
always; there are many exceptions. 
can be an exception; best teachers can 
choose. ’ 


**Not 
You 


The first answer is 


, 


The nextis ‘‘All these condi- 


tions are changing rapidly and will 


change more rapidly if ablest young peo- 
| ple go in.’ 


, 


8%. Use four-minute speakers and best 


essays on the subject ‘‘Why Not Teach?”’ 


9. Send the audience, especially the 


| parents of ablest young people, away 
prepared to circulate the question Why 
| Not Teach and answer it. 


10. Use Why Not Teach buttons as a 


| means of facilitating advertising of the 

| recruiting drive for more understanding 

| of the rewards of teaching. 
tons can be secured from the Institute 
for Public Service. 


These but- 


Your local conditions will suggest many 


| other means of presenting this subject. 
From Dean H. C. Minnich, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, can be secured 
Ohio’s campaign methods, and from In- 
stitute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City, can be secured 
high spots on teacher recruiting. 





The National Security League 
and Teachers’ Salaries 
The National Security League, a great 


national patriotic organization, with an 
, enrollment of nearly 100,000 due-paying 


members, has put the force of its organ- 
ization back of the movement for higher 
salaries for teachers. At a recent meeting 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

**Resolved, that the National Security 


' League advocates increase of pay for 
| teachers generally throughout the coun- 
| try, both as in line with its ‘Square Deal’ 
| program, as a preventive of grave eco- 


nomic and political danger, and as fair 
recognition of the moulders of the youth 
of the country, and 

‘*Be it also resolved, that the President 
of the League is hereby authorized to 
appoint a committee to devise ways and 
means of making the force of the League 
felt in this direction. ”’ 


This action of the League means more 


than the mere adoption of a resolution. 
It came into prominence during the war, 
and through its methods of education and 
propaganda it accomplished very much 
for the causes advocated. 
ively a working organization, and its 
endorsement of the cause of the teachers 


will be felt through its efforts all over 


the country. 


Elihu Root is Honorary President of 


the League, having succeeded the late 
Joseph H. Choate, Alton B. Parker is 
Honorary Vice-President and the active 
Vice-Presidents of the League include 
Ex-Governor Herrick, of Ohio; George 
Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia; Willet 
M. Spooner, of Milwaukee; and Luke 
E. Wright, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Its executive committee includes lead- 
ing men from many states. Charles D. 
Orth is the Active President. Etta V. 
Leighton is Civie Secretary and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Citizenship in 


Elementary Schools, and as such her work 
is well known to the teachers of the en- 
tire country. 


Cash Prizes in Humane Poster 
Contest 
The American Humane Association, 


with National Headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., has announced 
for its second annual National Humane 
Poster Contest. 
nto* four classes, three of them being | 
for grammar and high school students 
and one open to anyone not 
| any of the other classes. 


5225 in cash prizes 


The Contest is divided 


listed in 
The first prize 
n each class is $25, with second and third 
yrizes of $15 and $10 respectively. The 


Association offers five special prizes of 
$5 each forthe best humane drawing— 
(1) by boy scout; (2) by girl scout; (3) 


xy member of Junior Humane Society; 


(4) for best drawing in any class typify- 


ng the work of the American Red Star 


Animal Relief; (5) the best grouping of 
words ‘‘ Be Kind to Animals.’ 
two will be judged particularly on adapt- | 
ability for reproduction, 


nany other special prizes and awards. 


a. than May 12, 1920, 
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ATrainload of Books 


What Clarkson is Doing 
) for the Book Buyer 


In several hundred thousand Li- 
j Swale of hfe tears the eoplein every 








walk of life—from the day laborer to 
*,_j thecollege professor and high govern- 
/ mentofiicial,from the persons who buy 
afew books of popular fiction to the 
persons who pride themselves on havin 
the complete works of all standar 
authors in DeLuxe Sets artistic- 





oe every book was bought from me, 
WHY? Because § have noagents and sell you just 
the book you want—all new—many at a saving of 
from SO to 90 per cent. You examine the books in 
your own home for five days before paying for them. If 
not satisfied, return at my expense—owe me nothing. 


* + 
1 Supply Any Book in Print 

Sample Prices—Write Me 

Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 12 vols., 94 leather; 
pub. price, $120.00. My price, $39.50. 

Fighting the Trafic in Young Girls, $1.60—85e. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches and Letters, $1.16. 
Instructor Library (100 books for children), $10.00. 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, $2.75—$1.39. 


Encyclopedia of Quotations, $2.50—$1.40, 

Famous Orators— Best hes, $2.50—$1.45, 
Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25—87c. 

Liberty Atlas (New Mans 25. Poems of the South,85c, 
Famous Pictures, $6.—$2.28. How to Perfect Memory, $1. 
Culture of Will Power, 85c. Ingersoll’s 44 Lectures, 95c. 
Rare Bits of Humor, 45c. Successful Salesmanship, 98¢, 
What All Married People Should Know, $3.00—90e. 
Here are DeLuxe Sets, Morrocco Bound, complete works, many 
of them at less than 25 centson the dollar. Hugo. Kipling, Poe, 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 


My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you howto save 
50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. Tt is a course in liter- 
ature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors, 
author’s life and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and 
h ds of single volumes listed. [sell more books pitertto the 
booklover—the individual reader—the rich man who insists upon 
his dollar’s worth—the man who watches his pennies—and sell 
lor money than any other man in America. Every book 
3 new, fresh and guaranteed to please you—you to be the judge, 
do not quibble—I would rather havea book or set of books re- 
urned at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
353 Clarkson Building icago, Illinois 



































HOME=2COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books for 
Americanization 


Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixtcen full-page pictures, Books I, 
I, III and IV (for sth, 6th, 7th and 8th 
school years). Each 75 cents, 

Here is your chance to teach Americanism 
by distributing the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else _pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as means of Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON. ST., BOSTON 











SCHOOL FLAGS 
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Prices 


Fe Catalogue 

* ea No worthless but- 
wtons to bother with. 

You save the differ- 

ence. 

| FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 

| COLIN SUPPLY COMPANY, 

406 PHILADELPHIA ST., COVINGTON, KY. 














Dear Sir: -- 
looked at the questions of the last examination of this county, and 
every question asked was found in your 


OSCAR WARP - - . 





Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 


: SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
Ska examinations. The 48 page book of 
, Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4 or 
more 30c. Coin or stamps. 
leased with your question book. | 





I was more than 


JAMES E. SKINNER, Provipence, Ky. 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 












“*We have not lost a single book since in- 


stalling your card charging sys- \ps 


tem in our school library”’ 
T he 






known teach- 












’ The last | 


There are also | 
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simple di 





are given in our Red Book 
Write today for your Pree eopy 














» posters must reach The American | 


nane Association, Albany, N. Y., not tab on Xihanidten an a 
y 48 companies. No Correspon 
| Details FREE. - 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Jenee Cours 


Producers League, 134 Bt. Louis, Mo 
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2,700 Pages. 


March 1920 





Writs for Free Booklets to 
Teachers:‘* What Fun to Play 
Merriam: Dictionary Gespes," 
Unl ocks the Doo ry 
“Dog-Day Club.’* 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





* How Words 


- Every teacher ape — upto date and know 
the new words and 


how to pronounce them. 





a) In ES) 


: a ad 


ntries. 



















AUTOMOBILE 


AIRCRAFT 
fourth arm empennage convertible 
camouflage backswept crankcase 
calibrate Albatros —_landaulet 
blighty squadron _—_cyclecar 
“The Supreme Authority, 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW _ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other words. 
Where else is this inf ti be found’ 

Ask for the F Bod — ieee 


0,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
0,000 Geographical Subjects. 
2,0 Biographical E 
6,000 Illustrations and 














| pil alike. 


Extraordinary 


“‘No one can rea 
knowledge of many 


‘i 


Educational 
“Should be a delight to the school teacher who is 
anxious to have her aoe | followers get all the facts | 
about this country or that.’ 


Geographical 
the book without enlarging his } 
ittle-known points of geography.” | 

—Hartford 


Library. Nearly 75, weg 


| “His extraordinary powers of observation and a very 
remarkable talent for description enabled him to write | 
| a book which is as interesting as it is original.’’ 


—School, 


‘imes, 


—Springfield ( Mass.) Union, 


Graphic 


Vivid 


“In anentertaining manner brings forward the sali- 
| ent features of each of the countries visited, its pro- 
| ducts, business activity, and the habits and mannerisms 
| of the people.”’”—Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


| “Not only interesting but instructive. It is vivid, It 
| is a timely book for your home or school libra: 


—Progressiv So itsine. 


408 pp., 25 Illus., Map. Handsome Book. $2.50. 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., 


|31 UNION SQ. WEST, NEw YORK CITY 


FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK, 


SEVEN LEGS. 


ACROSS THE SEAS. 
| By SAMUEL MURRAY 


The World War has emphasized the importance of a | 
knowledge of the various countries and peoples of the 
| world as an educational essential for Teacher and Pu- | 
Affording that knowledge, this work, a ver- | 
| itable storehouse of information, would prove in- ; 
| valuable in a home or School 
| mile journey on five continents. 
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| SHOWING NEW 
BOUNDARIES 


REVISED MAP OF EUROPE 
$1. 75 Postpaid 


This map is 40x58 inches in size, lithographed in 
‘colors, has cloth back and is mounted on rollers, 
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‘SET OF 8 nyt A a CASE 
CARRIAGE $16.50 


Maps are 40x | 
58 inches, | 
lithographed | 
in colors,| 

cloth backed, | 
on spring 





¥ rollersinOak | 


Case asillus- 
trated. Set | 
consists of 


| United States, North America, South America, | 
Europe (with new boundaries) Asia, Africa, 
Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, 





who 








Buy School Supplies 
and Furniture 


at Wholesale Prices | 


160 page catalog describing 
—— line and showing | 


esale prices will FAA 
— 


E. W. A, ROWLES CO. 
2345-51 So. LaSalle Street -- » Chicago, Mlinois 


cheerfully mailed on request 


A. B. C. READING CHARTS 
POSTPAID PER SET 


Set consists of 40 pages 30x40 
inches in size, Price is com- 
plete with stand, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 15 


Filming the U. S. Constitution 


On January 15th, Secretary of State 
Lansing, in the presence of several 
officials and others, opened for the first 
time in eighteen years the steel safe in 
the State Department at Washington and 
displayed the original five sheets of 
parchment on which is written the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The orig- 
inal of the Declaration of Independence 
was also displayed at the same time. 
This proceeding was part of an educa- 
tional plan to bring home to the people of 
the United States the foundation upon 
which their government rests, and to aid 
the cause of Americanization. To assist 
in this, the motion picture was availed of 
and the cameras of several of the leading 
film companies visualized the proceeding. 
The story of the Constitution and of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
manner in which they are being safe- 
guarded will thus be shown to millions. 

The Constitution is written on parch- 
ment and consists of five sheets—four of 
the Constitution and one of the resolution 
recommending ratification. It was orig- 
inally preserved in a tin cylinder case, 
but about 1870 the sheets were flattened 
and a red morocco case made of the open 
envelope style and locks attached for 
safety. The document was thus pre- 
served until 1898, when the present steel 
case was made with a view of taking the 
Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. On account, how- 
ever, of the great danger of transporta- 
tion it was wisely decided not to exhibit 
the precious documents, and the Depart- 
ment of State obtained the cases, having 
each sheet of the two documents her- 
metically sealed between two plates of 
French glass to insure against exposure 
to air and dampness, and placed each in 
a separate drawer, the Declaration of 
Independence being in the top drawer. 
The Constitution is in perfect condition 
and the writing can be as easily read to- 
day as when originally written. The 
Declaration of Independence is badly 
faded. 

In connection with the ceremony, Sec- 
retary Lansing made a brief address, in 
which he said: 

‘*Four great documents mark the prog- 
ress of the struggle of a thousand years to 
attain the civil liberty which has found ex- 
pression in American citizenship, Magna 
Charta, in 1215, the English Bill of Rights 
in 1689, the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, and the Constitution of the 
United States of America in 1788. Epoch- 
making as each of these documents is, 
it is the Constitution which represents 
the highest expression of the sovereignty 
of a frée people.’’ 


Over eight thousand eighth grade and 
high school boys and girls of Iowa now 
are keeping accurate accounts of their 
personal expenditures for the school year. 
‘These records are used in connection with 
thrift instruction in the Iowa schools and 
are under supervision of the home eco- 
nomics teachers and state home demon- 
stration agents. These records are ex- 
pected to furnish most interesting ex- 
hibits of both the possibilities and neces- 
sity of thrift in the schools. The personal 
expense record blanks furnished the pu- 
pils provide space for the listing of sums 
spent for clothing, lunch, candy, gum, 
ice cream, school supplies, amusements, 
church and club donations, gifts, savings 
and miscellaneous expenses, and show the 
amount of money received from parents 





Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 





Offer No. 1. 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or as- 


sorted with portrait buttons of W ashington, Lincoln and Riley. Your 
pupils — will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 


sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Proce -ss,’’ paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents each. 


American, 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid [*y return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 





hniiaies Ind. 




















and the amount of money earned person- 
ally by the pupil. 





EXPERIENCED WOMEN TEACHERS | 

WANTED FOR SUMMER TRAVEL | 
You Can Increase Your Income by Travel- | 
ing for Us This Summer 


As special representatives over one hundred 
teachers working last summer averaged five hun- 
dred dollars each, Delightful travel advantages 
with agreeable associates, 

Our work enables you to capitalize your teaching 
experience and gain valuable business training, 
with salary and railroad fare paid, This may lead 
toa permanent and successful business career for | 
you, | 
Write for details and state in first letter your age, | 


will be ready to commence work, 


Write F. H. PULFER, 











a 


Dept. 9, 109 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 


education and teaching experience and date you | 





«U.S. GOVERNMENT 


WANTS 


HUNDREDS 


TEACHERS 


MEN—WOMEN 
$1300 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 

in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 

in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail | 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


SPRING EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE 


/ 
FRANKLIN 














Fill out and mail the attached 


coupon. Act at once. J INSTITUTE 
s Dept. P237 
We will immediately send you full opt. Feve 
description of the positions open to ? ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
you, with a full idea of the work, $ Gentlemen: K 
hours, vacat on, salaries, and date €  tirely without 
of the next examination in your - Rin pees * - me oe 
section, # houra, work, vacation and date of the Spring 
= ation inn tior ling ! am} 
DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW 7° ston wut 


MAY P& TOO LATE! / 


EE aes ae ‘ 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


aa tere ani Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


school, but also a 


teacher to pupils. An original poem entitled, * 






greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. 
and not too small, 
jured, 
ful colors. 
scoods are not exactly as represen 


Jp forthe clouds 


Western World 


age with each order. 


pa Number to Order. As many souvenirs should be- 
% ordered as_there are names appearii ng on Sem. 
eae} Wher ad coef names exceed the nu of 
red, add 2c for each name in excess. 





Knowledge is ‘the only jewel that will not decay ules oF 








The illustration of this souvenir gives but a m 
red and gold, and is tied with a real silk blue ribbon. 


The inside of the folder consists of an ei ht p 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain. © Photo Quantity Plain 
6 .+-$1 10..--$1 22 22....$2 10..--$2 50 38----$3 06 
8.. ++ 120.--- 188 24.... 2 22. 266 40.--- 318 
19 7 40. 165 26.... 2 34. 282 42 3 30. 
} + 1 60- 170 28.... 2:46. 298 44 3.42. 
14.00. 1 62-.-- 1 86 30... 2 58. 814 46 3 54. 
16... 1 74 202 $82.... 2 70. 330 48 3 66. 
1B. cow: 2 B6s000°S 186- Bb. cco’ BSR. 00s BM “Weces FT. 
cece 8 BBocce 8 Sh. Beccs BH BB Wess BH.--- 


Additional Copies 6c ea., with photo 7c ea. Envelopes to match ic ea. 
Club Offer If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you 


discount on the entire lot, 


Please Pupils and Parents 


Iti t only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs ils on the 3 Sip teas day of 
wot only of diplomacy. ‘Thisindjcation of consideration for the cbildren 1s pp by the 
parents and the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher's career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 
enue tine ofits peanty. It is engraved in black, blue, 


is 3% x 644 inches, 


e insert. On the first page is a greeting from | 
e Silent Bell’’ occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, school district, township, 
county and state—which matter must be furnished when you order, ‘We guarantee to print all names 
and data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or ome building he be tipped on the front cover. This adds 

ecopy <b 
Write name and address on the Seek of 
In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will er the 
It is not necessary to see samples before ordering as we positively will refund your money if 


epee sent us, but prefer a single photo, 
ph and it will be returned unin- 
tatue of Liberty engraved in beauti- 


We have three styles of souvenirs this year including one for high schools 
and we will send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 
Price List of Souvenirs 


The prices of our souvenirs are the same as last year, except that we ask you to send 10c for post- 
This pays only part of the increase in the cost of material. 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you 


= allow the closing day of school to arrive without 
: 3 94 being provided. with souvenirs to distribute among 
¢ 410°. your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. 
426 Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 today 
4.42 or write immediately for samples. Such things are 
458 ° ' too‘often postponed until too late. We have been 
474, furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Sou- 
490 venirs for the last twenty years. Our reputation 


is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


send in their orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent 
It will pay you to take advantage of this offer. 


SEIBERT PRINTING Co., 80x20 DOVER, OHIO 

















THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


For the busy teacher, either as a text or reference. The Course is 
charted more plainly than the Mariner’s. Used and endorsed by 
teachers in every state in the Union. 


TRY IT FOR TWO WEEKS-—If you don’t want it—send it back 
at our expense. 


Money Cheerfully Refunded 


75c postage prepaid 
$1.25 postage prepaid 


Price, Substantial Paper Cover 
Price, Attractive Cloth Cover - . 














JONE ES ¢& KROEGER, Publishers, 


Winona, Minnesota 




















He are three books that every school can use to advantage. 
Over 4,000,000 copies have been sold, all over the world, 
wherever the English language is used. They’ re handy, little 
books, edited and selected with remarkable care, and thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been spent in making them the 
very best selections possible to obtain, regardless of the fact 
that they are sold at such low prices. 


101 Best Songs 101 Famous Poems 


Words and music complete. The very best poems of all 
Contains patriotic and senti- time. Photo of each author. 
mental, opera and folksongs, Also Prose Supplement. A 
in easy keys. Prices: 7ceach matchless selection, surpris- 
in 100 lots, F. O. B. <icage. ingly good. Handy size, paper 
$1.00 per doz., prepaid. covers. Price: 15c each, pre- 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. paid, in any quantity. pd. Less than 12 at 10 seach, 
Sample Copy FREE NO Free Copies. ae Sample Copy FR. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bids., Chicas 
BEREREEREEE BE BEEBE EE EERE 


Everyday Songs 


A splendid collection for 
younger voices. Contains 
suggestions to teachers, and 
helpful facts about music. 
ro 5c each in 100 lots, 

F.O. B. Chicago. $1.00 doz. 

















Motion Pictures and the Red Cross 


In connection ‘with the peace program 
of the American Red Cross, it is an- 
nounced that this organization will de- 
velop a broad educational program by 
means of the motion picture. The Red 
Cross will furnish not only pictures 
depicting its own work but will expand 
its film activities to include subjects per- 
taining to governmental, industrial, 
scenic and such other pictures as may 
properly be made parts of a broad -pro- 
gram for a healthier and happier Amer- 
ica. The Red Cross states that in en- 
tering the educational film field its work 
is based on a definite demand for pictures 
of this character which are not provided 
in sufficient quantities by commercial 
concerns. Distribution will be made 
through the thirteen Red Cross Divisions 
and 3,700 chapters throughout the coun- 
try. 

Catalogues describing available films, 
suitable for churches and schools, will be 
sent to such institutions as send their 
addresses to National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 





The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. is in session at Cleve- 
land as this issue is being mailed. In 
program and projects the meeting prom- 
ised to be a notable one, and its discuss- 
ions and declarations will be of great 
value to the - educational interests 
throughout the country. 


For the past few years the Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago- has published a pamphlet 
for gratuitous distribution to teachers, 
entitled ‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ The 
new edition of this pamphlet has ver y, 
interesting chapters on ‘‘Forecast, 
“Scarcity of Teachers,’’ ‘‘ Letter of Ap- 
plication,” and other timely topics. More 
than four thousand of ‘these booklets 
were called for last year by Professors 
of Education in Colleges and Normal 
Schools who used them in their class- 
rooms. The discussion of the.. salary 
question is forceful and vigorous. 





‘*Missouri Plays’’ is the name of a 
collection of plays selected and edited by 
C. M. Wise, professor of English in the 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo, 
Three of the seven plays in the book are 
written by Mr. Wise, and they have been 
produced by the editor’s classes in the 
Teachers College and by dramatic clubs 
in many communities. They are called 
“*Missouri Plays,’’ then, because of their 
origin, and not because they. are limited 
to that state in their adaptibility. The 
plays deal principally with rural life, 
and are just the sort that school dramatic 
clubs can produce. A Manual for Ama- 
teur Directors is included in the book. 
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NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WiTH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 

















Sixteen of them containing 29 
Price complete postpaid $2. 
in * with Ans, $.25 
in withAns, .25 
in with Ans, .25 
in with Ans, .25 
in 3000 words .25 
I in with Ans, .25 
1 in with Ans, .25 
in with Ans. .25 
in * with Ans. .25 
1 in é vie a 3 
n 

in wih Ans, [25 

J in with Ans,’ 
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in thAns, .25 
7} in withAns, .25 
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oe | °. 
ia with ion 5 
uti i IL probl 00 
Pieri ition a i om aes 
subjects 25 four (4) $1.00; 
antes ene mete 

lof any Conese. 201 in 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Craining for Authorship } 
fi. How towrite, whatto write, /F | 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
Lethe A gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Wnit- 
ding, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
in| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
HW) Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
lf One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he’ 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
i faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
} Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
TH vy are rezone! recommending our courses, 
blish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writes ‘2 Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our sei we offer @ 
Manuscript criticism service, 


Q50-page illustrated catalogue free, 
ir Please address 


Ml The Home Co School OER 
J Dept, 48, Springfield, Mass. S/ 


Estaa.isteo 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


















Teacher’s Helps 


When the teacher finds it necessary 
to make a display of maps, charts, 
drawings, etc., on the ee schooi 
room walls, or upon the woodwork, 


Moore Push-Pins 


only should be used. No hammer needed. 
The fine needle point will not injure plaster, wt 
woodwork, or the article to be displayed. {}'\ @ 
The glass heads hold securely, For heavy 
pictures, Moore Pushless hangers, 
Hold up to ‘100 pounds. 
Sold by hardware, sta- 
tionery, drug and photo 10¢ 
supply stores everywhere per packet 


Moore Push- Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
: size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 

Note size 6'4x10, $2. Fulldirec- 
tions, ink and sporge complete. Also 
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W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


PLAY == AY S 


“SAM’L "FRENCH, 20% West 38th., N New York. 
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You Can Help! 


“Your interest and support 
have been essential to the 
successful placing of Gold 
Medal Crayons upon the 
market since they were intro- 
duced some years ago. 


We appreciate your good 
will, and will continue to put 
forth effort to justify your 
confidence. 


During the past few months 
unusual conditions both in 
labor and material have made 
it dificult for us to keep deal- 
ers fully supplied. May we 
ask you as friends and cus- 
tomers to place your orders 
with dealers for an advance 
supply so that we can antici- 
pate the dealers’ requirements. 
If you will do this you will be 
assured of better service.”’ 





Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 











DRAWING-~ 


CO you teach drawing ? 
DO ycu tecch it succcssfully ? 
DO you dread an examination in drawing ? 


If you want help, here is your chance. 
Manuals covering all phases and all grades. 
Will enable you to pass any ordinary exam- 
inationin Drawing, (If you read and prac- 
tice.) A Drawing System you can under- 
stand and teach successfully, perfectly. 

Some of the chapters: First Year 
Drawing, Action Drawing, Drawing of 
Trees, Relative Size of Objects, Primary 
Pen Drawing, Quick Drawing, Drawing of 
Birds, Animals, Teaching of Color, Brush 
Drawing, How to Teach Water Color, Per- 
spective, Cube, Oblique Drawing, Cylinders, 
Drawing Reflections, Light and Shade, Pen 
Drawing, Human Head, Chalk Modeling, 
Decorative Design, Constructive Drawing, 
and 17 other chapters, 


AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS 
553 PAGES-38 CHAPTERS 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $2.25 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Drawing Department 2457-59 Prairie Ave., 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JENTERTAINMENTS| 


PLAYS Szuiag.u, Da: Betens ite 


Dances, Operettas, 
opt enh Finger Plays Motion i pententins 
— Shadow Plays, Tebieans, Special Entertainments for 
all Holi Jokes, 























i SAVE money and time and 
avoid delaysand loss by mark- 
ing clothing and school equip- 
ment with Payson’s Indelible 
Ink, Applied with common pen 
to linens, cottons, woolens, etc, 


AY SINK INK < 


Will not spread,-fade or wash out. Will not injure 
the most‘delicate fabric. Children may avoid con- 
fusion of hats, coats and rubbers in schoolrooms. 
Be sure to get Payson’s—the old reliable. In use 
nearly acentury, Always in red and yellow wrap- 
per, Atstationers’, druggists’ and general stores 
everywhere, orsent postpaid for 30 cents, 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
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Why Not Teach? 


[NoTE—The following article sent out 
by the Institute for Public Service, New 
York City, is well worth the reading of 
teachers everywhere. It is inspiring and 
encouraging to those in the profession, 
dreds of communities with great ad- 
vantage and benefit. | 


Teachers Week in Ohio, Feb. 15 to 22, 
which by proclamation of Governor Cox 


teachers, adopted the slogan, *‘Why Not 
Teach?’’ Although this slogan does not 
state an attraction of teaching, it is im- 
possible to say it without wondering 
‘‘why not.’’ The mind once opened by 
Why Not Teach is ready to be filled with 
the attractions of teaching. 

The Why Not Teach campaign idea, 
originating in Ohio, should be taken up 
rapidly by other states and cities as a 
real remedy for teacher shortage. Un- 
questionably low salaries have contrib- 
uted largely to depieting the teaching 
profession, but this is not the only reason. 
In choosing a vocation the young manor 
woman wants to know facts other than 
financial. A campaign of sermons, edi- 
torials, speeches, assembly exercises and 
home talks on Why Not Teach will fur- 
nish that information to those ready to 
choose their career. It is the time to 
stop shouting about teachers leaving the 
schools and the time to ‘‘get busy’’ get- 
ting more teachers for the schools. If 
every school in the country held a Why 
Not Teach meeting during the spring 
term there would benoshortage. Teach- 
ers who were instrumental in selling 
millions of dollars in Liberty Bonds and 
‘War Savings Stamps can certainly recruit 
one or two hundred thousand new teach- 
ers to provide America’s future citizens 
with efficient training. Can you think of 
a more patriotic service? 

For a meeting or campaign to recruit 
teachers the following are suggestive: 

1. Sing patriotic songs to emphasize 
the truth that teaching is the foremost 
of patriotic services, and imitate the 
good-time spirit of rotary clubs even to 
the point of having a ‘‘stunt leader.’’ 

2. Have the community’s most promi- 
nent men and women not only in your 
audience but on your program. 

8. Show what good times the normal 
student and successful teacher have, in- 
cluding thrills of discovery and achieve- 
ment which are seldom equalled else- 
where. 

4. Tell how teaching opens doors to 
advancement in all walks of life. Pres- 
ident Wilson began as a teacher as did 
ex-President Taft—and both are greater 
teachers to-day for that very reason. 
The highest paid business woman was a 
teacher; so were Jane Addams, Anna 
Howard. Shaw, Ida Tarbell, and Jose- 
phine Dodge Daskam. A teacher has just 
been made manager of one of the coun- 
try’s greatest daily newspapers. ‘Ihere’s 
no attraction which any other field has 
that is not more easily unlocked after 
success in teaching. 

5. Tell that Cleveland is paying a su- 
perintenent $12,000, Cincinnati $10,000, 
Dayton $6,150, Youngstown $6,000, thir- 
teen Ohio counties $4,000 or more, or use 
figures for your state, and that universi- 
ties are bidding against one another up 
toward $20,000 to obtain teacher presi- 
dents. Many rural schools are paying 
$100 a month. Girls just out of high 
schools easily earn $85 or more even in 
rural schools. A minimum of $1,000 is 
being urged and is almost here. 

6. Explain that salary increases of $200 
to $500 are being widely made for ele- 
mentary and rural teachers and that all 
conditions point to an early correction 
of the salary arguments against teaching. 
7. Invite and frankly but specifically 
meet all objections such as that teaching 
is hard on the nerves; teachers grow 
fussy; people treat teachers as hired 
servants rather than as social equals; 








NEW YORK INSTITUTE prepares you to 
PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
ee ye he Oe pou Fail 
Tests In Arithmetic and English 
‘or Grades & to 9 


These 1.00 oi vhile t: 

Beeb er eer as 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE, 820 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
J.H. Miller, Pres., Floyd Fleming, Vice Pres., C.C. Miller, 





940 HENSHAW AVE., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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and its suggestions can be used in hun- | 


was a week to be devoted to recruiting | 
the very elect of our young people as | 
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Easy Way 


To Learn Music 


Learn to Play and Sing in 
Made Simple as A 


TRY IT ON 


Entire Cost Only a Few Ce 


ee . 
3 C by Print-and- Pictur 
That You Can’ 


Time at Home 


Every Step 


t Go Wrong On 


APPROVAL 


nts a Li sson—and Noth ing 


Whatever to Pay Unless You Are Satisfied 


\ - OW often have 
\ j Hee wished that 
\ Y you knew how 


to play the violin or 
piano—or whatever 
your favorite instru- 
ment may be—or that 
you could take part 





in singing? 
How many an even- 
XY Jing’s pleasure has 
ws been utterly spoiled 
and ruined by the admission, ‘‘I can’t 


sing,’’ or ‘‘No, I am sorry, but I can’t w 
play’’! 

At all social gatherings, some one is 
sooner or later sure to suggest music. 
When the others gather around for the 
fun, the one who can take no part feels 
hopelessly out of it—a wall flower—a 
mere listener and looker on! 

Or those long and lonesome evenings 
at home, when minutes seem like hours 
—how quickly the time would pass if 
you could spend it at the piano or organ 
—or in making a violin ‘‘talk,’’ or in en- 
joying some other instrument. 

And now—at last— 


my method equally easy. 
My method is as thor- | 
ough as it is easy. | 
teach you the only right | 
way—teach you to play |) 
or sing by note. No |I‘{ 
‘*‘trick’’ music, no‘‘num- \ 2 
bers,’’ no makeshifts of | 

| 

} 

1 | 


any kind. 
call my method 
‘‘new’’—simply because 
it is so radically differ- i 
ent from the old and hard to aieatied 
ways of teaching music. But my meth- 
od is thoroughly time tried and proven. 
Over 225,000 successful pupils—in all 
parts of the world, and including all ages 
from boys and girls of 7 to 8 tomen and 
women of 70—are the proof. Read the 
enthusiastic letters from some of them, 
which you will find printed at the left— 
samples of the kind of letters I am re- 
ceiving in practically every mail. My 
file contains thousands of such letters. 
Largely through the recommendations of 
satisfied pupils, I have built up the larg- 
est schoc! of music in the world. 
But I don’t ask you 





























~o pleasure and sat- fies = =| to judge my methods 
isfaction that you by what others say or 
have so often willed Learn to Play by Note by what I myself say. 
for can ay a aad For Beginners or You can — any 
ed to your daily life. course on trial—sing 
No need to join a Advanced Pupils ing or any instrument 
class or pin yourself Piano Harmony and you prefer—and judge 
tang to certain hours | Organ Composition | entirely by Rh Pa own 
or lessons or prac- + ae ° ° 6 progress. or an) 
tice. No need to pay | Violin Sight Singing reason you are not 
a dollar or more per Viola Guitar satisfied with the 
lesson to a private || Banjo Ukelele course, or with what 
teacher. Neitherthe || Tenor Banjo Hawaiian you learn from it, 
uestion of time nor ; , then it won’t cost 
pve is any longer Mandolin Steel Guitar | ou a single penny. 
a bar—every one of | Clarinet Harp I guarantee satisfac 
the obstacles that || Flute Cornet tion. On the other 
have been confining || Saxaphone Piccolo hand, if you are 
our enjoyment to || pleased with the 
hea listening have | Cello Trombone course the total cost 
now been removed. amounts to only a 
My method of teaching music by mail few cents a lesson, with your music and 
—in your spare time at home, with no everything included. 
strangers around to embarrass you— When learning to play or sing is so easy, 
makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing why continue to confine your enjoyment 
by note or to play any instrument. of music to mere listening? Why not at 
You don’t need to know the first thing least let me send you my free book that 
about music to begin—don’t need to know tells you all about my methods? I know 
one note from another. My method takes you will find this book absorbingly inter- 
out all the hard part—overcomes all the esting, simply because it shows ac how 
difficulties—makes your progress easy, easy it is to turn your wish to play or 
rapid and sure. sing into an actual fact. 
Whether for an advanced pupil or a Just now I am making a 
beginner, my method is a revolutionary special short-time offer that ( 
improvement over the old method used cuts the cost per lesson in* } 
by private teachers. The lessons I send two—send your name now, 
you explain every point and show every before this special offer is , 
step in simple Print-and-Picture form withdrawn. No obligation— | 


that you can’t go 








wrong on — every 
step is made as 
clear as A B C. 
My method makes 
each step so easy 
to understand and 
practice that even 
children only 7 to 
10 years old have 
quickly become ac- 
complishedplayers 
or singers under 
my direction by 
mail. Also thous- ! 
ands of men and 
women 50 to 70 
years old—includ- 
ing many 
have never before 


_ SUCCESS 


| “Since I’vel been taking 
| your lessons I’ve made ov- 
| er $60 with my violin. Your 
) lessons surely are fine.’’— 
Melvin Freeland, Macopin, 
New Jersey. 


*‘When I started with you 
I knew nothing about the 
Cornet or music, but now 
I can play almost any 
piece of music.’’ —Kaston 
| Swan, Denmark, Col. Co., 
Nova Scotia, 


“Tl want to extend the 
heartiest approval of your 
| Piano Course. It has done 
more for me than years of 
other lessons.”’—Moxie N. 
| Lewis, 319 Jefferson, Ne- 
osho, Mo, 


“The folks at home are 
delighted to hear me play 
the Organ so well. You 
have a wonderful systcm 
| of teaching music.’’—M. 


instrument or tak- 
en-a lesson of any 








| F. Allard, Caraquet, N. B. : 
. kind—have found 








tried to play any ! 





simply use the coupon, or 
send your name and address 
in a letter or on a postcard. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School of Music 
63 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


: Mr. David F. Kemp, 

t President U. S. School of Music, 
! 63 Brunswick Bldg., 

' New York City. 


1 Please send me your free book, ‘‘Mu- 
i sic Lessons in Your Own Home,’’ and 
§ particulars of your Special Offer. 


who 38 


1 Name 


n 
na 


- Addre 


ried State.... 

















4 NORMAL INSTRUCT OR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






The First Impression 


Among the first things young tongues say is 
“See! See!” Because itis through the sense of sight 
that the first ray of conception filters to the new 
brain, 

So too with growing intelligences of all ages. And there 
you have the very reason why the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is so necessary in classroom, 
laboratory and auditorium. Models are made for showing either lantern slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, specimens, post cards, etc.) or both. 

The Balopticon is the royal road to a quicker understanding, the first aid 

to a sluggish mind, the help through which things are remembered. The 

name of the maker assures the quality and length of the Balopticon service. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

A New York Washington San Francisco Chicago London 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthalmic 
nm u 


Lenses and Insiruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders a none for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 





= that eyes may “SiS 
==" better and farther ~- ? 


















SPANISH! 


SELF-TAUGHT BY THE 
ROTARY trans LATOR 


“INSTANTLY operated—simple 
TURNS like a wheel. 
CONVENIENT pocket size. _ 


FOR SALE — $1.00 — EVERYWHERE 
Postpaid upon receipt of price 
if your dealer cannot supply. 


E. P. CHURCHILL, Sole Distributor, 


201A Selwyn Bid., . 229 W. 42nd Strect, 
New York City. 
WE WAN! SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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boarding homes are lacking; teaching is 
narrowing and congealing; salaries are 
niggardly. The first answer is ‘‘Not 
always; there are many exceptions. You 
can be an exception; best teachers can 
choose.’’ The nextis ‘‘All these condi- 
tions are changing rapidly and will 
change more rapidly if ablest young peo- 
ple go in.’’ 

8. Use four-minute sneakers and best 
essays on the subject ‘‘Why Not Teach?’’ 

9. Send the audience, especially the 
parents of ablest young people, away 
prepared to circulate the question Why 
Not Teach and answer it. : 

10. Use Why Not Teach buttons as a 
means of facilitating advertising of the 
recruiting drive for more understanding 
of the rewards of teaching. These but- 
_tons can be secured from the Institute 
| for Publie Service. 

Your lecal conditions will suggest many 
other means of presenting this subject. 
From Dean H, C. Minnich, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, can be secured 
Ohio’s campaign methods, and from In- 
stitute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City, can be secured 
high spots on teacher recruiting. 


The National Security League 
and Teachers’ Salaries 


The National Security League, a great 
national patriotic organization, with an 
enrollment of nearly 100,000 due-paying 
members, has put the force of its organ- 
ization back of the movement for higher 
| salaries for teachers. At a recent meeting 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

“‘Resolved, that the National Security 
League advocates increase of pay for 
| teachers generally throughout the coun- 
| try, both as in line with its ‘Square Deal’ 
| program, as a preventive of grave eco- 
| nomie and political danger, and as fair 

recognition of the moulders of the youth 
| of the country, and 
| ‘**Be it also resolved, that the President 
of the League is hereby authorized to 














High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- Operettas, otc 


Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. O- 


PLAYS 





log Free. 


with and without music. Cantatas, 
Cataloguo free, 
F,Rosche&Co.(Dept. 2 )337W.MadisonSt. Chicago, lit, 











appoint a committee to devise ways and 
means of making the force of the League 
felt in this direction. ”’ 

This action of the League means more 
than the mere adoption of a resolution. 
It came into prominence during the war, 








\ , 4 a ; \w me ) \ 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 

E will send Free to any teacher two little Book- 

lets, ‘‘Rules for Growing Flowers” and ‘‘Making 

a Vegetable Garden,” together with a Home 

Gardening Catalog for School Children, with 15 colored 

and 15 type pages of Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy 

Plants, House Plants, Berries, etc. As all articles are 

very inexpensive any child can for a few cents start a 
Home Garden. 

Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders and 
Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. All orders must 
come through a teacher. 

Children. should not miss seeing this lovely little 
Catalog with colored illustrations—We will send as many 
copies as can be used to advantage in any school. 


| JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Junior Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 














and through its methods of education and 
propaganda it accomplished very much 
for the causes advocated. It is distinct- 
ively a working organization, and its 
endorsement of the cause of the teachers 
will be felt through its efforts all over 
the country. 

Elihu Root is Honorary President of 
the League, having succeeded the late 
Joseph H. Choate, Alton B. Parker is 
Honorary Vice-President and the active 
Vice-Presidents of the League include 
Ex-Governor Herrick, of Ohio; George 
Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia; Willet 
M. Spooner, of Milwaukee; and Luke 
E. Wright, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Its executive committee includes lead- 
ing men from many states. Charles D. 
Orth is the Active President. Etta V. 
Leighton is Civic Secretary and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Citizenship in 
Elementary Schools, and as such her work 
is well known to the teachers of the en- 
tire country. 





Cash Prizes in Humane Poster 
Contest 


The American Humane Association, 
with National Headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., has announced $225 in cash prizes 
for its second annual National Humane 
Poster Contest. The Contest is divided 
into four classes, three of them being 
for grammar and high school students 
and one open to anyone not listed in 
any of the other classes. The first prize 
in each class is $25, with second and third 
prizes of $15 and $10 respectively. The 
Association offers five special prizes of 
$5 each forthe best humane drawing— 
(1) by boy scout; (2) by girl scout; (8) 
by member of Junior Humane Society; 
(4) for best drawing in any class typify- 
ing the work of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief; (5) the best grouping of 
words ‘‘ Be Kind to Animals.’’ The last 
two will be judged particularly on adapt- 
ability for reproduction. There are also 
many other special prizes and awards. 
The posters must reach The American 

















Humane Association, Albany, N. Y., not 
, later. than May 12, 1920. : 
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ATrainload of Books 


= What Clarkson is Doing 
) for the Book Buyer 


./ In several hundred thousand Li- 
braries,in the homes of georteis every 
walk of life—from the day laborer to 

» | thecollege professor and high govern- 
mentofficial, from the persons who buy 

a few books of popular fiction to the 

persons who pride themselves on havin 
the complete works of all standai 
authors in DeLuxe Sets artistic- 


. : every book was bought from me. 
WHY? Because § have no agents and sell you just 
the book you want—all new—many at a saving 0} 
from SO to 90 per cent. You examine the books in 
your own home for five days before paying for them. If 
not satisfied, return at my expense—owe me nothing. 


* e 
1 Supply Any Book in Print 

Sample Prices—Write Me 

Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 12 vols., 94 leather; 
pub, price, $120.00, My price 50. 
Fighting the Traffic in Young Girls, $1.50—85¢. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches and Letters, $1.16. 
Instructor impr yee (100 books for children), $1 ).00.. 
hrist, $2.75—$1.89. 
8,000 Words Often Mispronounced, $1.45. 
Encyclopedia of Quotations, $2.60—$1.40, 
‘amous Orators—Best Ppees es, $2.50—$1.45, 

Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25—87c. 
Liberty Atlas (New Maps) ,$2 25. Poems of the South,85ce. 
Famous Pictures, $6.—$2.25. How to Perfect Memory, $1. 
Culture of Will Power, 85c. Ingersoll’s 44 tures, 95¢. 
Rare Bits of Humor, 45c. Successful Salesmanship, 
What All Married People Should Know, $3.00—90c. 












De Sets, Morrocco Bound, complete works, ma: 
ant rey ty 26 cents on the dollar. Haga. Kipling, Poe, 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 


My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you howtosave 
50 to 90 per ‘on thousands of books. It is a course in liter- 
ature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors 
author’s life and standing inliterature, etc. Hund: 
h ds of si ale vol umes listed, Kestt more books direct to the 
ndiv' 








sin 
booklover—the i r mi sis 
his dollar’s worth—the man who watches his pennies—and sell 
hem for less money than any other man in America. boo! 
3 new, fresh and grares to please you—you to be the judge. 
do not quibble—I would rather havea book or set of books re- 
arned at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer, 














DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
353 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 














HOME#2COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books for 
Americanization 


Four volumes,.each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures, Books I, 
II, III and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th. and 8th 
school years). Each 75 cents, 

Here is your chance to teach Americanism 
by distributing the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as means of Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 















~ At Factory 
NN Prices | 


Pe Catalogue 
* = No worthless but- | 
wtons to botherwith. | 
You save the differ- 
ence. | 
FILMS DEVELOPED FREE | 
COLIN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
'406 PHILADELPHIA ST., COVINGTON, KY. | 














Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 


SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
a> Examinations. The 48 page book of 
)» Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
heh, in the past, should be in the hands 
Ore of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
Doostent questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4 om 

. more 30c. Coin or stamps. 
Dear Sir:-._I was more than pleased with your question book. I 
looked at the questions of the last examination of this county, and 

every question was found in your kK. 
JAMES E. SKINNER, Provipence, Ky. 


OSCAR WARP . . - ° MINDEN, NEBRASKA 








| ““We have not lost a single book since in- 
| stalling your card charging sys- 
tem in our school library’”’ 


so writes a well 
yoo! ~ are given in our Red Book. 
Sc Write today for your Free copy. 


GAYLORD BROS., 510 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 























WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 





$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Corres; 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 


jpondence Course. 
St. Louis, Mo, 





~~ 
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very teacher -sgnon _ upto date and know 


he new words ¢ end how to pronounce them. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW _ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other words. 


Where else is this inf ti be found’ 
Ask pod the Merion Waee - . 
Vv 












9, D.C mn nd sexe ab loe 
Phicat I Entries. 
8,600 J Blograpnica "3 and cg 
é 
Write for Free Booklets to s 
| aan mg am ietionary Games 7, 
erri piDictionary Games, ey 
‘Uni ks the Door, 
“‘Dog-Day Club. cn 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 













































FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK, 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS’ 
By SAMUEL MURRAY | 


The World War has emphasized the importance of a | 
knowledge of the various countries and peoples of the 
world as an educational essential for Teacher and Pu- , 
pil alike. Affording that knowledge, this work, a ver- | 
itable storehouse of information, would prove in- 
valuable in a home or School Library. Nearly 75,000 | 
mile journey on five continents. 

' 


Extraordinary | 
“His extraordinary powers of observation and a very 
remarkable talent for description enabled him to waite | 
a book which is as interesting as it is original.”’ 
aha 


Geographical | 
“No one can read t!:e book without enlarging his | 
knowledge of many little-known points of geography.” 
—Harlford imes, | 
Educational 
“Should be a delicht to the school teacher who is 
anxious to have her young followers get all the facts | 
about this country or that. 
aidiae (Mass.) Union. 
Graphic 
“In anentertaining manner brings forward the sali- 
ent features of each of the countrics visited, its pro- 
ducts, business activity, and the habits and manncrisms 
of the people.””—Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Vivid 
“Not only interesting but instructive. It is vivid. It 


is atimely book for your home or scnocl librar 
" —Progressi Ae Tischer. 


408 pp., 25 Illus., Map. Handsome Book. $2.50, 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., 


| 31 UNION Sa. WEST, NEw YORK CITY 




















REVISED MAP OF EUROPE 
SHOWDSRIES $1.75 Postpaid 
This map is 40x58 inches in size, lithographed in 
| colors, has cloth back and is mounted on rollers. 


‘SET OF 8 ray BO $16. 50 









lithographed 

in colors, 

cloth backed, 

on spring 

4s rollersinOak 

Case asillus- 

trated. Set 

consists of 

United States, North America, South America, 

Europe (with new boundaries) Asia, Africa, 
Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, 


A. B. C. READING CHARTS $6.00 


















POSTPAID PER SET 
Set consists of 40 pages 30x40 
inchesin size, Price is com- : 
plete with stand. it go = 
. is to in} 
Buy School Supplies = {it is in a8; 
and Furniture 190 0 0 
at Wholesale Prices ade bB ZG! 
12345) 
160 page catalog describing 
complete line vand showing {.° 7 58 9 0! 














wholesale prices will be 
cheerfully mailed on mailed on request. 
E. W. A. ROWLES CO. AA 


2345-51 So. LaSalle Street -:- Chicago, Illinois 
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Filming the U. S. Constitution 


On January 15th,-Secretary of State 
Lansing, in the presence of. several 
officials and others, opened for the first 
time in eighteen years the steel safe in 
the State Department at Washington and 
displayed the original five sheets of 
parchment on which is written the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The orig- 
inal of the Declaration of Independence 
was also displayed at the same time. 
This proceeding was part of an educa- 
tional plan to bring home to the people of 
the United States the foundation upon 
which their government rests, and to aid 
the cause of ‘Americanization. To assist 
in this, the motion picture was availed of 
and the cameras of several of the leading 
film companies visualized the proceeding. 
The story of the Constitution and of the 
Declaration df Independence, and: the 
manner in which they are being safe- 
guarded will thus be shown to millions. 

The Constitution is written on parch- 
ment and consists of five sheets—four of 
the Constitution and one of the resolution 
recommending ratification. It was orig- 
inally preserved in a tin cylinder case, 
but about 1870 the sheets were flattened 
and a red morocco case made of the open 
envelope style and locks attached for 
safety. The document was thus pre- 
served until 1893, when the present steel 
case was made with a view of taking the 
Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. On account, how- 
ever, of the great danger of transporta- 
tion it was wisely decided not to exhibit 
the precious documents, and the Depart- 
ment of State obtained the cases, having 
each sheet of the’ two documents her- 
metically sealed between two plates of 
French glass to insure against exposure 
to air and dampness, and placed each in 
a separate drawer, the Declaration of 
Independence being in the top drawer. 
The Constitution is in perfect condition 
and the writing can be as easily read to- 
day as when originally written. The 
Declaration of Independence is badly 
faded. 

In connection with the ceremony, Sec- 
retary Lansing made a brief address, in 
which he said: 

**Four great documents mark the prog- 
ress of the struggle of a thousand years to 
attain the civil liberty which has found ex- 
pression in American citizenship, Magna 
Charta, in 1215, the English Bill of Rights 
in 1689, the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, and the Constitution of the 
United States of America in 1788. Epoch- 
making as each of these documents is, 
it is the Constitution which represents 
the highest expression of the sovereignty 
of a free people.’’ 


Over eight thousand eighth grade and 
high school boys and-girls of lowa now 
are keeping accurate accounts of their 
personal expenditures for the school year. 
‘These records are used in connection with 
thrift instruction in the Iowa schools and 
are under supervision of the home eco- 
nomics teachers and state home demon- 
stration agents. These records are ex- 
pected to furnish most interesting ex- 
hibits of both the possibilities and neces- 
sity of thrift in the schools. The personal 
expense record blanks furnished the pu- 
pils provide space for the listing of sums 
spent for clothing, lunch, candy, gum, 
ice cream, school supplies, amusements, 
church and club donations, gifts, savings 
and miscellaneous expenses, and show the 
amount of money received from parents 
and the amount of money earned person- 
ally by the pupil. 








EXPERIENCED WOMEN TEACHERS 
WANTED FOR SUMMER TRAVEL 
You Can Increase Your Income by Travel- 
ing for Us This Summer 


As special representatives over one hundred 
teachers working last summer averaged five hun- 
dred dollars each. Delightful travel advantages 
with agreeable iates, 

Our work ena you to capitalize your teaching 
experience and gain valuable business training, 
with salary and railroad farepaid. This may lead 
to a permanent and successful business career for 


you, 

Write for details and state in first letter your age, 
education and teaching experience and date you 
will be ready to commence work, 


Write F. H. PULFER, 
Dept. 9, 109 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 





Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 





Offer No. 1. We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your 
pupils — will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars po tet lle on both sides. 
sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process,’’ paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
18x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents each. 


FREE 
For the 


Each 16x24 inches, 


American, 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 





Anderson, Ind. 

















¥*U.S. GOVERNMENT * 


WANTS 


HUNDREDS 


TEACHERS 


MEN—WOMEN 
$1300 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


| SPRING eumnamendneen” EVERYWHERE 


| Fill out and mail the attached / FRANKLIN 


Act at once. 














coupon. J‘ INSTITUTE 
r 
| We will immediately send you full & Dept. P237 
| description of the positions open to ra ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
you, with a full idea of the work, Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 


») 
L tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
Y part, list of U.S. Government positions — open 

| | of the next examination in ieee & toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the Spring exam- 


| section. y 
= ination in my section, sending me free sample exam- 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW / ination questions, 
MAY BE TOO LATE! 7 Nameccsccccsssscuee Se ee ee 


| hours, vacation, salaries, and date 





f Address.... eT Ree coneascenentenaahe 
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Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 




















Violet Souvenir No. 20 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 











AtClose of School 














Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at close of school and on special oc- 
casions and holidays throughout the year is almost as old as our school system 
itself and is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 


Just what to give that will be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so 


expensive as to be a burden, is a perplexing problem to many teachers. 

That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that thousands of teachers order them for their pupils 
year after year, and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

The Owen Souvenir Booklets are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal 
appeal and their appropriateness all combine to make them the very best 
tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your 
name and the name of your school, also the names of your school ofiicers, 
your pupils, and when so ordered, your photograph or that of the school build- 
ing, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs 
so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many 
years to come. 

In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best materials are used 
and the workmanship is unsurpassed. We have been extensive producers of 
high grade color printing for a number of years and the same equipment and 
process required for this work is applied to the printing of our souvenirs. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 


No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy No. 45 Liberty 
No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral No. 50 Victory 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 314 x5}4 inches. Each souvenir con- 
sists of a cover and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the names and the 
other information pertaining to the school, 

The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and attract- 
iveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. The designs 
appearing on them are beautifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of 
printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the 
artist’s original. The lettering and photograph panels are stamped in gold. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two poems appropriate to 
the close of school are also included, Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a silk cord. 











With Photograph on 
Panel of Front Cover inside of Front Cover 


With Photograph in Center 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will be supplied with photo- 
graph of teacher or school building if desired, The photograph may be mounted either in the 
center panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in the illustrations or in 
a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. The illustrations above show the two ways of 
mounting the photograph, Be sure to state your preference when ordering, 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 35, 40, 45, 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or Without Photograph: One dozen 
less, $1.75. Additional ones or- or less, $1.50. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 12 ects. each. dered at same time, 10 cts. each. 


Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs 
will be supplied at the rate of 4% cent each or 6 cents per dozen. 


Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us 


their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 





A of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will {be sent 
Free Sample on request if you will state the number of pupils in your school or room. 





Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to be 
printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave 
us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen to 
date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. 
3 any errors occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further 
charge, 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on 

m5; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess, 

When Photograph Style is Desired, hotographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have name and address of sender on back, Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo 
returned uninjured, 

Full Remittance Must Accompiny Order. Send money order, bank draft or cur- 
rency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
we urge that you send us your order as e.rly as possible and thus make sure of having your 


souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
Art Department, 
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ouvenirs for Closing Day 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 
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Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


School 

















Souvenir 
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_ Flag of f free hearts hope NY hom 
By apels hand to valor gen; 
ius ars have lit the welkin Game... 
“And all thy hues were born in Heaven, 

3 = ae (= Drake® ~*~ 











Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

















nd the Star spangled banner. 
y | Intriumph shaltwave 
“Oer the land of the free ~~ 
\ . Ant the homie ofthe brave. 
Me 5) Francs Seolt Kay 
a! ley 
Victory Souvenir No. 50 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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PICTURES FOR THE SCHOOL 


be 





Are There Beautiful Pictures in 
Your Schoolroom? 


See our large advertisement of 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 
in the February issue of this journal. 


ORDER NOW. The price ‘of these large pictures 


will be advanced later. 


Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad, or The Angelus, or The Mill, or Spring by 
See 15 subjects in February issue. 


Corot, or $2.00 for any two. 


Send $1.50 for either picture at foot of this advertisement. 


two is about 26 inches long. 


AURORA, 


Each of these 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Order now for Spring Bird Study. 
Size 7x9 inches. 


Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each 


TWO CENTS EACH for 15 or more. 





The Tercentenary of 


- Sey 
ughton. 





The Perry Pictures Company, 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620—1920 


Are you planning to teach history 
stories this year as you never taught 
them before—and especially the Story 
of the Pilgrims ? 


Don’t Try To Teach It Without 


Pictures. 
15 Pilgrim Pictures, ete., each 5%4x8, 
for 30 cents. 





{More than 6 times as large as this picture]. 


erry Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





Box 13, 


PICTURES FOR THE SCHOOL 














Do You Teach Picture Study in 
Your School ? 


Are the girls and boys learning to know 
» 


and to love beautiful pictures 7 
The Perry Pictures cost only Two Cents Each 


Size 


One Cent Each 


A Smaller Size cost only 


Size 3x 3%. 


for 15 or more. 5% x8. 


Guido Reni. 


for 30 or more. 


Just the size for essays, compositions, illustrated language papers, ete. 
The Two Cent Size are much better for Picture Study. 





If you cannot decoraté your schoolroom with pictures that cost a dollar each 
or more, use our beautiful 10x12 size that cost only TEN CENTS EACH for 
5 or more. Our Catalogue tells about them. 

We want every reader of this journal to have a copy of our 

It is worth much more than the price. Every copy we mail costs us more 


than we get for it. 

1600 Miniature Illustrations jn it. 
64 pages. 

54 Pictures, each about 2x2';, a 
10 cent picture, 9x 12, a bird pie- 
ture in colors, ete. 


All for 15 Cents. 


[Please do not send for the Cata- 
logue without sending the 15 cents, 
in coin or stamps. | 





[The picture at the right is published only in 
framing size, 16x26, in green, at $1.50. 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


ROLL ON IN SILENT MAJESTY. 





Can Train You ForA 
Fe Yo 10102 n (0) -) MEN (0) @) 


ft? 2OweedAs 





The Hotel Business offers 
wonderful opportunitiesto 
the trained man or wom- 
an! Now fourth largest 
industry in America. 
Hundreds of high-salaried 
executive positions now stan 

open, You can easily qualify for 
one of these big-paying jobs— 
in your spare time at home. No 
previous experience necessary. 


I GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU 


all that the leading hotel experts know about the 
business—men making from $10,000 to $100,000 a 
year! My students are eagerly ons by the 
biggest and best hotels in the country. You won't 
have to start at the bottom. | You won't have to 
fora job. Big pay, fine living, free mi and 
apartment, fascinating work— 
these are only a few of the many 
advantages of hotel work. 


Send for FREE Book \\ 


20 Years’ Experience in 20 Weeks 

is what this wonderfully complete } 4 
course gives you. Course prepa: : 
by Clifford Lewis, former Gov't 
Hotel and Restaurant Expert. En- 
dorsed by managers of such hotels 
as Biltmore, Waldorf-Astoria, Cop- 4 
ley-Plaza, McAlpin, etc. _Interest- 

ing free bookexplains all. Send for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Cliffora Lewts, le 
Room 1001, Mather Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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| been increased by more than three hun- 


'to that of Cuba, our trade would have | 
| been 


League of Nations Day in French 
hools 


The movement initiated by the French 
League of Nations Union, under the pres- | 
idency of Leon Bourgeois, to teach the | 
young people of France the purpose of 
the League of Nations and to inspire a 
respect for the league, is important and 
far-reaching. On the 30th of January, 
in all the public schools of France, letters 
were read from Ferdinand Buisson and 
Ernest Lavisse, names familiar to educa- 
tional people throughout the world, set- 
ting forth the ideals and purposes of the 
League of Nations. Besides this, each 





| teacher had prepared a lesson on the 
league, which was given as a part of the 


program. On the same date a meeting, 
which had been arranged by the French 
League of Nations Union, was held for 
the students at the Sorbonne. ‘his was 
presided over by the President of France. 


Importance of Latin-American 
Geography 
If the rest of the world bought from | 


and sold to us as much per inhabitant as 
does Cuba, our trade in 1918 would have | 


dred billion dollars. Had the per capita 
trade of all of Latin America been equal | 


increased tenfold. These two 

statements made by William J. Dangaix, | 
author of ‘‘How We Affect Latin Amer- 
ica’s Daily Life,’* furnish sufficient 
reason for special emphasis on the study 
of Latin-American countries at this time. 
Next to knowledge of our own country, 
the most important regions of the world 
tor our future business men and women 
to know are the countries south of us. 
When we realize that Latin Americans 
are much more independent of us than | 
we are of them and that to hold our war- | 
time lead in this trade we cannot use| 
high-handed arbitrary methods, but must | 
work for our own interests by way of do- 
ing the best that possibly can be done for 
Latin-American customers, we further | 
realize the necessity for our schools to | 
present essential facts about Latin | 
America and our commercial relations. ' 








| LASTS, LASTS! 


| typewriter. 


_N.A. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


At Last! A “Modern” Perfect Duplicator 


$4.50 to $7.50 According 
To Size 


35,000 Professional and 
Business Men Use It 


HE Multi-Copy Duplicator 

you will ultimately use to 
make 10, 20, 30, 50 or more fac- 
simile duplicate copies of each 
one you write of Lessons, Exami- 
nations, Notices, Solicitations, Pro- 
grams, Drawings, Music, Maps, 
Letters, and the manyother things 
a Progressive Teacher must use to 
lighten his or her labors; thereby 
saving time and _ strength for 
other duties or studies to edu- 
cate and promote higher efficiency. 


The “Modern” Perfect Duplicator does not contain glue or gelatine. Its 
composition is of a clay-putty-like nature, with a rubber-like resiliency. 


We Offer a Special Discount and a FREE GIFT to Those Ordering From ; 
This Advertisement, and a BINDING MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. } 


ae gpERNDUPLIGAToR 
SOLE MFGRS 


BEVES &C° 
URKINREt : 
» PITTSBURGH PAY 








pooseces 





You can operate the ‘‘Modern” as many times daily as you wish, either for same 
original writing or for different work. After each operation you wash surface with a 
damp sponge—as you clean a slate--and it is ready for work again, and it LASTS, 


It is so simple to operate that a child of eight will enjoy printing forty to fifty copies of any- 
thing for you whenever you want them. 

To Operate the “Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, 
as ifit were the only one wanted (youcan write letter or make drawing, map, etc., in one or dif 
ferent colors of ink) and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is transferred to, or 
on Duplicator Composition, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as fast as 
you like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. You can use it daily or hourly for 
different things. ; 2 

The “Modern” Duplicator is made in five different sizes from $4.50 to $7.50. Two bottles of 
Duplicator copying ink, (your choice of Purple, Blue, Red, Black or Green), wood roller, sponge 
and complete printed instructions for the use and care of Duplicator will be given free with each 
Duplicator. : 

The No. 2, 9x12 inch, Letter Size Duplicator is the popular size. It is $5.00 complete. But to 
Teachers Ordering Direct from this advertisement, we will give a 10% Discount, making it $4.50 
and for good measure we will include one extra bottle of ink free—giving you any three colors 
you wish, or if you prefer we will give you a \%4 typewriter ribbon, if you tell us the name of your 
We will also give you every penny of your money back, if you say so, after you have 
used Duplicator 30 days. We guarantee that you can use Duplicator 30 days, and if you do not 
like it, send it back to us and we will refund every penny you send us without questions or argu- 
ment. If you do not order direct, write us for descriptive Booklet. It tells why The “Modern” is 
world superior to all others, and why Pittsburg School Board ordered 48 Duplicators and Akron, 
Ohio, School Board 22 Duplicators this season—after ordering two from this ad last year, and 
hundreds of School Boards sending repeat orders. 

ERENCES: Any Bank or Business House in Pittsburg. Or Publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor, who guarantee should you return Duplicator, that we will refund your money. Address 
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THOUGHT 


The Greatest Commercial Product in the World 
By Charles F. Haanel 


Illustrated by Willy 


OU are, because you think. When you cease to think, you 
cease to exist. You are therefore what you think. 


Thought is a spiritual activity; in fact, it is the only ac- 
tivity which the spirit possesses. All spiritual activities are 
creative, because spirit is the one creative Principle in the Uni- 
verse. Thought is mind in motion just as wind is air in motion. 
When a thought goes out into the world, it com- 


» | AM able to extract from this System all that can be made 
known by the finite mind relative to origin, evolution, des- 
tiny and the much-mooted riddle of the Universe. ’’ 


— teaching that Mind is the dominating force is precisely in 

line with the wonders of the most recent psychology. All 

persons having desks should have this book thereon, and it would 
be a fitting pocket companion.’’ 





bines with other similar thoughts and forms an 
idea. The idea then exists independently of the 
thinker. This idea becomes a seed-thought in 
the spiritual world and as soon as it finds con- 
genial soil, it begins to sprout and grow and 
bring forth fruit a thousand fold. 


OR this reason, we find that the men who 

hold the $50,000.00 positions are always men 
who think, who know how to control their 
thought processes. A single idea is often of 
more value than all the lost mines of Mexico, all 
the argosies that ever sailed from the Indies and 
all the silver laden ships of storied Spain. An 
idea has life, vitality, it is the essence of the 
creative spirit and can reproduce itself exactly 
the same as a germ ora cell, so that in an in- 
creditably short time there may be millions of 
these ideas all clamoring for self-expression. As 
thought is creative, it is constantly trying to ex- 
press itself in form. For this reason thought 
leads to action and actions bring about results 
and conditions. 


IRCUMSTANCES and environment are there- 
fore the result of thought, but frequently of 
unconscious and destructive thought, for thought 
will create disagreeable, discordant and destruc- 
tive conditions, just as readily as it will create 
wealth, beauty, refinement and harmony. We 
may think what we will, but the result is gov- 
erned by an immutable law. That we reap what 
we sow is scientifically exact. 


HOUGHT was until recently the possession 
of the few, but it is now about to become 
the priceless possession of the many. Until re- 
cently, the few assumed the privilege of think- 
ing for the many, but men are beginning to do 
their own thinking and this is multiplying re- 
sults and bringing about a new era, an era con- 
taining limitless possibilities. 
HE Master Key System is the only clear, 
concise, comprehensive, definite, distinc- 
tive, exhaustive, original and scientific presenta- 
tion of the creative power of thought ever formu- 
lated by any one at anytime. It is copyrighted 
in every civilized country in the world, and is 
having an almost unbelievable influence upon the 
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ae ed have led a hungry world to the thres- 
hold and placed in their hands a key with 
which the understanding ones may unlock the 
door and enter the Secret Place of the most high 
and enjoy the abundance of all good to be found 
therein. ’’ 


66 HE Master Key is the answer to the de- 
mand ‘Knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.’ All the world seeks the wonderful key. ’’ 


¢¢y HAVE found the Master Key and with it I 

am each day unlocking the storehouse of 
wealth and wisdom concerning which I was here- 
tofore in utter ignorance. ’’ 


66 HE lash of circumstances and the logic of 

events are more than ever impelling men 
to think. A philosophy of life having as its basis 
blind optimism, a religion that won’t work seven 
days in a week, or a proposition that is not prac- 
tical appeals to the intelligent not at all. It is 
results that we want, and the acid test is—will 
it work? The Master Key qualifies! Intelligence 
rules! Thought intelligently directed automati- 
cally causes its object to manifest on a material 


plane. ’’ 


66% 70U have synthesized the wisdom of the 

East and West and given it in a manner 
so logical and penetrating, that by its aid one is 
able to distinguish wisdom from sophistry, truth 
from delusion, spiritual expression from psychic 
vagaries, and the sublime operations of spiritual 
insight and intuition from deceptive visions and 
false revelations. You have successfully taken 
the mystery out of mysticism and placed all prop- 
ositions in the clear light, sothat ‘He who runs 
may read.’ I consider you a true benefactor to 
the world. ”’ 


I WANT the privilege of sending you a Master 
Key. You will find it a priceless possession, 
a Key with which many are converting loss into 
gain, fear into courage, despair into joy, lack in- 
to plenty, hope into fruition, a Key which thrills, 
fascinates, carries conviction, perception, under- 








lives of the hundreds of thousands who are com- 

ing into an understanding of the most important and far-reaching 

truths of which the human mind can conceive. 

O* E reader says, ‘“The Master Key is too modest a title for 
such a stupendous revelation’’; another says, ‘‘It is the most 

wonderful teaching ever conceived’’; another says, 





standing, power, a Key by which you will be en- 
abled to organize victory, realize your ideals and make your dreams 
come true. Send me your address for a copy, it is free, there is 
no cost or obligation of any kind. 


Charles F. Haartel, 234 Howard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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